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Critical Obſervations 
O N 


SHAKESPEARE. 


BOOK E 
S 


T IS a common. obſervation, and there- 
fore perhaps not altogether untrue, that 
| critics generally ſet out with theſe two 
maxims z the one, that the author muſt always 
dictate what is beſt; the other, that the critic 
is to determine what that bet is. There is an 
aſſertion not very unlike this, that Dr. Bentley 


has made in his late edition of Milton: I have 
« ſuch 


1. Sce his firſt note on Milton's Paradiſe loſt. However 
to do the Yr. juſtice, there are ſome errors which he has 
undoubtedly mended, of which two are moſt remarkable, 
D. VII, 32rt. The ſmelling gourd, which ſhould be feve/ling, 
and 5. 451, fowl living. which ought to have been printed, 
ul ling. In moſt of the other places, if he cannot find 


errors, he will make them. But methinks an author ſhould 
B | bear 


r = — — * ; v 


B. IX $. 670. there is the following beautifuldeſcription 


2 Critical Obſervations Book I, 
e ſuch an gſteem for our poet, that which of the 
ce two wards ĩs the better, that I ſay was dictated 
bear his ſhare, as well as the tranſcriber: and though the 


context is a ſacred thing, and ought not to be diſturbed, 
yet in a note a better reading may be propoſed. In 


As when of old ſome orator renound 

In Athens or free Rome, where eloquence 

Flouriſhd, ſince mute, to fome great cauſe addrefp, 

Stood in himſelf collected, while each part, 
Motion, each act won audience, ere the tongue. 


| In deſcriptions particularly the words ought to be neither 


_ embarraſſed, nor ambiguous. But here, is motion the ac- 


cuſative or nominative caſe ? If the accuſative; how far 
fetch'd is the meaning, each part won motion? If the no- 
minative ; Milton ſhould have given it, each part, each me 
tion, each act: or rather thus, in a great meaſure according 
to Dr. Bentley's reading, 


Stood in himſelf collected whole, while each 
Motion, each act won audience, ere the tongue. 


Cullected whole : In ſcipſo totus teres, atque rotundus. Hor. 
L. II. f. 7. A perſon muſt have no feeling of poetry not 
to allow this the better reading; but allowing this, no rules 
of criticiſm will ſuffer him to alter, what the tranſcriber, ot 
printer has not firſt altered. In Shakeſpeare the editors have 
propoſed many better readings, which they ſhould have men- 
tion'd only in their notes; and they would thus have de 
ſerved that praiſe for their ingenuity, which they ſeem to 
forfeit, by going out of their province to correct the author, 

when they ſhould only have corrected the faulty copy. 
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« by Milton. And from a ſimilar caſt of rea- 
ſoning, in his preface to Horace, he ſays, that 


thoſe emendations of his are for the moſt part more 


certain, which are made from conjectures, than 
thoſe from ancient copies, and manuſcripts. 
"Twas never my intention to call in queſtion 
the ſkill, and abilities of one, whoſe reputation in 
learning is ſo deſervedly eſtabliſhed : but there was 
2 good piece of advice, (which I cannot ſo eaſily 
paſs over, becauſe of univerſal uſe to critics,) 
offered him, when firſt he made his deſign known 
of publiſhing his Horace; which was, to admit 
into the context all thoſe better readings, for which 
he had the authority of ancient manuſcripts ; but as 
to meer conjectural corrections, to place them 
in his notes. His reply to this advice was, as 
might be expected, No, for then who will re- 
% gard em? ; 
Our great critic was too well guarded by 
his learning, to have his own reply turned ag 
a ſarcaſm againſt himſelf; which might ſo juſtly 


2. Plura igitur in Horatienis his curis ex conjectura exhi- 
bemus, quam ex codicum ſubſidio ; et, niff me omnia fallunt, 
plerumgue certiora. 

3. Of this particular circumſtance I was informed by the 
late learned Mr, Waſs of Aynde. I will add here a rule of 
Graevius, in his preface to Cicero's offices : A priſeis libris 
non recedendum, niſi aut librarii, aut ſciali geccatum fit tam 
teftatum, ut ab omnibus, qui non caligant in ſole, <deri git. 


B 2 be 
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be turned againſt many dealers in the critical 


craft, who with little, or no ſtock in trade, ſet up 


for correctors, and ſucceſſors of Ariſtarchus. There 
is one part of their cunning, that I cannot help here 


mentioning, which is, their intruding their own 


gueſſes, and reveries into the context, which firſt 
meeting the reader's eye, naturally · æprepoſſeſs his 
judgment: mean while the author's words are 
either removed entirely out of the way, or per- 
mitted a place in ſome remote note, loaden with 
+ miſrepreſentations and abuſe, according to the 

45 great 


5 4. Dr. Bentley's foul play in this reſpect is moſt notori- 


ous; who, in order to make way for his emendations, will 


often drop the only, and true conſtruction: the reader is 
miſtaken if he thinks this done through ignorance, I will 
inſtance in a correction of a paſſage of Virgil, Aen. IV, 256. 


which, among many other corrections, I chiefly make choice 
of, becauſe ſome have beendeceiv'd into an opinion of its ſu- 


perior excellency : and I will give it in his own words, from 


- note on Horace, Lib. I. od. 34. 


Hic primum paribus nitens Cyllenius alis 
Conſtitit: hinc toto pracceps ſe corpore ad undas 
Miſit, avi ſimilis, quae circum litora, circum 
Piſcaſos ſcopulos humilis volat aequora juæta. 
Haud aliter terras inter caelumque volabat; 
Litus arenoſum Libyae wentoſque ſecabat, 
Materno veniens ab awvo Cyllenia proles, 


0 ubi quam multa merito vituperanda fint vides. Volat, et 


% mox volabat: deinde in continuatis verſibus ingratum 
"Ka e auribus 


anſwe 


no m 
Milto 
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great goodneſs of the moſt gracious critic ; who 


with 


e auribus $eioriAeuTor, wolabat, ſecabat: ad quod evitandum 
« yetuſtiflimi aliquot codices apud Pierium mutato ordine 
« fic verſus collocant, a 


Haud abiter terras Inter caelumque Ps 
Materno veniens ab avo Cyllenia proles, 
Lites arenoſum et Libyae wentoſque ſecabat. 


« Sed nihil omnino proficiunt, aut locum adjuvant: adhuc 
« enim relinquitur vitium omnium deterrimum, ſecabat littus 
« wventoſque. Quid enim eſt /ittus ſecare, niſi littus arare 
« et effodere? Quid autem hoc ad Mercurium volantem ? 
« Nullus dubito quin fic ſcripſerit princeps poetarum : 


Haud aliter, terras inter caclumgue, legebat 
Litus arenoſum Libyae, ventoſſue ſecabat 
Materno weniens ab avo Cyllenia proles. 


The firſt fault he finds is with valabat coming ſo quick 
aftex vo/at. But this repetition is ſo far from a fault, that 
it has a peculiar beauty here; for tis in the application of 
the ſimile; ſo Milton IV, 189. a 


Or as a thief, &C. - 
In at the window climbs, er oer the tiles: 

So clomb this firſt grand thief into God's * 
8 0 fince. into his Church lew'd hirelings climb. 


More inſtances might be added from Homer, and Mitton, 
and Virgil. The next fault is che rime volabat, ſecabat : 
If there was any ſtop after wo/abat and ſtcabat, ſome 
anſwer or apology ſhould be made. But there is actually 
no more jingle in thoſe verſes of Virgil, than in theſe of 


Milton, 
B 3 II, 220. 
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5 
with his dagger of lath on his own ſtage, like the 


old 
It, 220. Thit horror will grow mild, this darkneſs light 3 
Befides what hope the never-ending flight, 
VI, 34. Far worſe to bear 


Than violence: for this was all thy care. 


VI, 79. By ſacred undtion, thy deſerved right. 
Go then, thou mightieft in thy father's might. 


For if the reader will turn to the places cited, he will 


find, that all this jingling ſound of like endings is avoided by 


the verſes running one into the other: and I have cited 


them here in this unfair manner, as a parallel inſtance of 


Dr. Bentley's miſrepreſentation : for the Dr. knew well 
enough, if he had given you the poet's verſes, (as in his trials 
to correct them he muſt himſelf have turn'd, and varied the 
pointing ſeveral ways) in the following manner, 


| Haud aliter, terras inter coelumque, volabat 
Litus arenoſum Libyae, wentoſque ſecabat 
Materno weniens ab avo Cyllenia proles. 


i.e. fled to the coaft of Libya; he could not have made 
way for his own correction: or if he had told you, that no- 
thing was more common than for the beſt authors, to ap- 
ply the verb properly to one ſubſtantive, and improperly often 
to the other: {ſee the ſchol. on Sophocl. Elect. 5. 437. 
Edit Steph. p. 101. and Homer II. y. 327.) he could not 
have abus'd that phraſe, littus et wentos ſecabat, which he 
miſrepreſenting cites, littus ſecabat wento/gue. So that whes 
ther you keep the old pointing, or change it, the Dr. can- 
not get one jot forward towards an emendation : not tho” 
you allowed him, which I ſomewhat queſtion, the propriety 
of legebat littus, apply'd to Mercury flying directly from 

| | | mount 


e 


Sect, 1. on SuaR ETA. 5 
old Vice, or modern Harlequin, belabours the 
poor Devil of his own raiſing. ——_ 


mount Atlas to the coaſt of Libya. 'This whole paſſage 


of Virgil, Milton has finely imitated in his gu book. 5. 26g. 


c. where the Dr. is at his old work, hacking and bewing, 
Were I to give an inſtance of Bentley's critical fkill, I ſhould 
not forget that place in the Platus of Ariſtophanes, . 1010. 
which puzzled the Grecian critics, being an old inveterate 
evil, juſt gloſſed over, till Bentley probed it to the bottom, 
and recovered it's priſtine beauty, No one did better than 
the Dr. when he met with a corrupt place; but the miſchief 
was, he would be medling with ſound places The emen- 
dation is printed in a lettet to Kuſter, inſerted at the end 
of his edition of Ariſtophanes : to which I rather refer the 
reader, than lengthen this note, too long already. 

5. Tur Vice was a droll character in our old plays, 
accoutred with a long coat, a cap with a pair of afs's cars, 
and a dagger of lath, Shakeſpeare alludes to his buffoon 
appearance in Twwe/fth-Night, Act. IV. 


In à trice, like to the old Vice; | 
Who with dagger of lath, in his rage, and bis — 
Cries, ah, ha! to the Devil. 


In the ſecond part of K. Henry IV. AR. III. Falſtaff 
compares Shallow to V1cz's dagger of lath. In Hamlet 
Act III. Hamlet calls his uncle, 4 Vier of Kings: i. e. 
a ridiculous repreſentation of majeſty. Theſe paſſages the 
editors have very rightly expounded, I will now mention 
ſome others, which ſeem to have eſcaped their notice, the 
alluſions being not quite ſo obvious. , 

Tas In1QuiTY was often the Vics in our old Morali- 
ties; and is * in Ben Johnſon's play call'd 707 
B 4 | Devil's 
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Who is there but will allow greater liberty for 
altering authors, who wrote before the invention 
of Eng than ſince? Blunders upon blunders 


of 
Devil's an aß: and likewiſe mention'd in his Epigr, 
Being no vitjous perſon, but the Vice 
About the town. | 


Ass old Iniquity, and in the fit 
Of miming, gets th' opinion of a wit. 


But a paſſage cited from his play will make the follow. 
ing obſervations more plain. Act. I, Pug aſks the Devil 
« to lend him a Vice. | 

« Satan. What Vice? 


« What kind wouldſt thou have it of? 


40 Pug. Why. any Fraud, FAS * — 
& Or Covetonſncſi, or Lady J. anity, | 
« Or old Iniquity : PI call him hither. 
Enter Jniquity, the Vice. | | 
% Inj, What is he calls 45 me, and ove ſeem to lack 
e a Nice? 


Bre his words be half ſpoken; Tam with kü in à tiike." 


And in his Staple of News Act. II. Mirth, How like 
« you the Vice i' the play? Eapectation. Which is he! 
« Mirth. Three or four, od Covetauſne/ſs, the ſordid Peniboy, 
« the Money-bawd, who is a fleſh-bawd too they ſay. 


% Tattle. But here is never a.Fiend to carry him away. 


« Beſides, he has never a wooden- dagger! I'd not give a 
„ ruſh for a Vice, that has not a wooden - dagger to ſnap 
„ at every body he meets. Mirth, That was, the old 
« way, Goff p, when Ini guity came in like hokos. pokos, 
| . N in 
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of rranſcribers - — interpolations —gloſſes—omiſ- 
lions — various readings — and what not? But to 


fry. theſe experiments, without — caution, on 
Milton 


« in a 2 juglers jerkin, Ke. Some — of . 
will from hence appear more eaſy: as in the iſt part of 
Henry IV. Act. II. where Hal, humourouſſy characterizing 
Falſtaff, calls him, That reverend Vice, that grey In ip ix x, 
that father ruffian, that Vanity in years, in alluſion to this 
buffoon character. In K. Richard III. AR III. | 


Thus like the formal Vice, Iniquity, 


1 moralize two meanings in one *word. 


In1QUITY 1s the — Vice. Some correct che 
paſſage, 
Thus, like the formal wiſe Antiquity, 
1 moralize twa meanings in one word. 


Which correction is out of all rule of criticiſm. In Hamlet 
Act I. there is an alluſion, ſtill more diſtant, to THe. Vics ; 
which will not be obvious at firſt, and therefore is to be 
introduced with a ſhort explanation, This buffoon cha- 
rater was uſed to make fun with the Devil; and he had 
ſeveral trite expreſſions, as, I'll be with you in a trice; 
Ab, ha, boy, are you there, &c. And this was great enter- 
tainment to the audience, to ſee their old enemy ſo belabour'd 
in effigy. In K. Henry V. Act IV. a, boy characterizing 
Piſtol ſays, Bardolph and Nim had ten times more walour, 
than this roaring Devil i th" old play ; ' very one may pare 
his nails with a wooden dagger, Now Hamlet, having 
been inſtructed by his father's ghoſt, is reſalved to break 
the ſubject of the diſcourſe to none but Horatio ; and to 
all others his intention is to appear as a ſort of madman; 

when 


ro Critical Obſervations Bock I. 
Milton or Shakeſpeare, tho“ it may be ſport 
to you, as the pelted frogs cried out in the fable, 
yet, 
when therefore the oath of ſecreſy is given to the centinels, 
and the Ghoſt unſeen calls out favear ; Hamlet ſpeaks to it 


as THE Vice does to the Devil. A, ba boy, ſayſt thou ſo? 
Art thou there, trupenny ? Hamlet had a mind that the cen- 


tinels ſhould imagine this was a ſhape that the Devil had 


put on; and in Act III. he is ſomewhat of this * 
himſelf, 
The Spirit that I haue ſeen 
May be the Devil. 


This manner of ſpeech therefore to the Devil was what 
all the audience were well acquainted with ; and it takes 
of in ſome meaſure from the horror of the ſcene. Per- 
. haps too the poet was willing to inculcate, that good hu- 

mour is the beſt weapon to deal with the Devil. True penny is 
either by way of irony, or literally from the Greek reunary, 
weterator. Which word the Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes, 
Clouds y. 447. explains, redn, & migildlgyupurrog is Tor 
eeoayuary, bv nai TPYTIANON xaxguer. Several have 
tried to find a derivation of Tye Vice ; if I ſhould not hit 
on the right, I ſhall only err with others. Tux Vice 
js either a quality perſonalized as BIH and KAPTOE in 
Hefiod and Aeſchylus, Six and DzaTH in Milton; and 
indeed Vice itſelf is a perſon. B. XI, 517. | 


And took ulis image whom they ferv'd, a brutiſb Vics. 


bis image, i. e. a brutiſh Vice's image : the Vice Gluttony 3 
not without ſome alluſion to the Vice of the old plays. 
Or View may be in the abſtract, as in Martial, 


New 


2 
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yer, Gentlemen, us death and deſtruction tothe 
A üttle taſt remaining among us. 
t, Non Vitiaſus homo ts, Zoile, ſed Viriuu. 


But rather, I think, tis an abbreviation of Fice-Devil, us 
Vice roy, Vice-doge &c. and therefore properly called 
Tus Vics. He makes very free with his maſter, like 
moſt other Vice-roys, or prime · miniſters. So that he is the 
Devil's Vice, and prime miniſter ; an "ris rhis, rhar wakes 
him ſo ſawey. 
The other old droll characters, are Ws Foal, 90 


Clown, which we have in Shakeſpeare's plays. The Ro- 
mans in their Atellan interludes, and Mimes, had their bu{- 


foons, called Maccus, Moros, from whence the Engliſh 
word, Mock zk; and Sannio, from whence the Italian 
Zanni, and Zan v. See Cicer. de Orat. L. 2. c. 61. and 


Bucco, 6 ppi, quod buccas inflaret" ad riſum ond | 
dum; from whence is derived a Byyroon. 


SECT. Hl, 


HAVE often wonder'd with what kind of 
reaſoning any one could be ſo far impoſed on, 
as to imagine that Shakeſpeare had no learning; 

when it muſt at the ſame time be acknowledged, 

that without learning, he cannot be red with any 

degree of underſtanding, or taſt. At this time 

| of day he will hardly be allowed that * inſpiration, : 
. Which | 

1 Cicero pro Arch. Poet. ＋ fummis hominibur ani | 

mriſſue accepimus— Poetam naturã if/6 valert er ua 

ö diving | 
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which claim, if the pretenſions were any ways 
anſwerable, was generally granted them. How- 
ever we are well aſſured from the hiſtories of his 
times, that he was early initiated into the ſacred 
company of the Muſes, and tho? he might have 
ſmall avocations, yet he ſoon returned again with 
greater eagerneſs to his beloved ſtudies. Hence he 
was poſſeſſed of ſufficient helps, either from abroad, 
or at home, to mid wife into the world his great 
and beautiful conceptions, and to give them 
birth, and being. That a contrary opinion has 
ever prevailed, is owing partly to * Ben John- 
ſon's jealouſy, and partly to the pride and pert- 
neſs of dunces, who, under the umbrage of ſuch 
a name as Shakeſpearc's, would gladly ſhelter 
their own idleneſs and ignorance. 

divino quodam ſpiritu inflari. De Nat. Deor. IT. 66. Vene 
igitur vir magnus ſine aliquo afflatu divino unquam fuit. In 
Plato's Io, there is a great deal to the ſame purpoſe con- 
cerning this poetic rapture and enthuſiaſm ; where a certain 
poet 1s mention'd, who having made a number of very bad 
verſes, wrote one poem which he himſelf ſaid was «venue 7 
Myogr: the poem happened to be a very extraordinary 
one; and the people took the poet's word, thinking it im- 
poſlible, without inſpiration, that ſo bad a poet ſhould writs 
ſuch fine verſes. -. we 
or” And though thou badf ſmall Lov — Lf Greek, 


"Tis true Johnſon ſays very handſome things of him pre- 
ſeatly after, : for people will allow others any qualities, but 
thoſe.which they. highly value themſelves for, Og 
8 He 


gect. 21 n SHAKESPEARE; 7 


Hie was bred in 8. learned age, hen even the 
3 court ladies learht Greek, and the Queen of 
England among ſcholars had the reputation of 
being a ſcholar. Whether her ſucceſſor had 
equal learning and ſenſe, is not material to be at 


3. See what Aſcham writes of Lady Jane Grey, (who 
lived ſomes time before Shakeſpeare ) in his Schole- 
maſter p. 37. Edit. Lond. 1743. and afterwards p. 67. 
of Queen Elizabeth. It is your ſhame (I ſpeak to you 
« all, you young gentlemen of England) that one maid 
« ſhould go beyond you all in excellency of learning, and 
« knowledge of divers tongues, Point forth fix of the 
e beſt given gentlemen of this court, and all they together 
« ſhew not ſo much good will, ſpend not ſo much time, 
« beſtow not ſo many hours daily, orderly and conſtantly, 
« for the increaſe of learning and knowledge, as doth the 
« Queen's majeſty her ſelf. Vea I believe that beſide her 
perfect readineſs in Latin, Italian, French and Spaniſh, 
« ſhe readeth here now at Windſor more Greek every day, 
« than ſome prebendary of this church doth read Latin in 
« a whole week.“ Sir H. Savil in his latin ſpeech at Ox- 
ford thus compliments her; Ila commemorabo, que wulgs 
minus nota, non minus certe mirabilia ad laudem: te, cum tot 
literis legendis, tot dictandis, tot manu tua ſcribendis ſufficias 
* ** tc magnam dici partem in graviſſimorum autorum ſcriptis 
legendis, audiendiſque ponere : neminem niſi ſua lingua tecum 
loqui ; te cum nemine mii ifforum, aut omnium communi bus 
Latina, Graecaque, Omitto plebeios philoſophas, quos raro in 
manus ſumis. Puotics divinum Platonem animadwerti tuis in- 
terpretationibus diviniorem effeFum ] quoties Ariſtotelis obſcuri- 
tates principis pbilaſaphorum, a principe foeminarum evolutas 
atgue explicatas! | 


2 preſent 


4 
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| preſent enquir'd into; but thus far is certain, that 


letters, even then, ſtood in ſome rank of praiſe 
Happy for us, that our poet, and Johnſon, came ins 
to life ſo early; that they lived not in an age, when 
not only their art, but everythingelſe that had wit, 
and elegance, began to be deſpiſed: till the minds 
of the people came to be diſpoſed for all that 
hypocriſy, nonſenſe, and ſuperſtitious fanaticiſm, 
which ſoon after like a deluge overwhelmed this 
nation. *Twere to be wiſhed, that with our re- 
ſtored king, ſome of that taſt of literature had 
been reſtored, which we enjoyed in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. But when we brought home 
our frenchified king, we did then, and have 
even to this day continued to bring from 
France our models, not only of letters, but 
(O ſhame to free born Engliſhmen ! ) of morals 
and manners. Hence every thing, unleſs of French 
extraction, appears aukward and antiquated. ' Our 
poets write to the humour of the age ; and when 
their own little ſtock is ſpent, they ſet themſelves 
to work on new-modelling * Shakeſpeare's plays, 

4 Sir William Davenant, and Dryden, began this juſt 
after the reſtoration, They were ſucceded by Shadwell, 
Rymer, the Duke of Buckingham, and others. The 
D. of B. made choice of Julius Caeſar : which puts 
me in mind of a painter 1 knew, who told his cuſtomer, 


he had a picture of Claudio of Lorain, ** and Sir (ſays he) 
« when I have touched up the ſty a little, twill make a-moſi 


« excellent piece. 
2 and 


* 


# 
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and adapting them to the taſt of their audience; 
by ſtripping off their antique and proper tragic 
dreſs, and by introducing in theſe mock · tragedies, 


not only gallantry to women, but an endeavour 


to raiſe a ſerious diſtreſs from the diſappoint- 
ment of lovers; not conſidering that the paſſion 
of love, which one would think they ſhould 
underſtand ſomething of, is a comic paſſion, 

5 Love is a paſſion, in which the: great and the little, the 
earthly and the heavenly, (to ſpeak a, little myſteriouſly} 
is ſo blended and mixed together, as to make it the fitteſt 
ſubject in the world for ridicule. Totus werd iſte, gui vulgo 
appellatur Amor, (nec hercule invenio, quo nomine alis poſſit 
appellari ) tantae levitatis eft, ut nibil videam, quod putem con- 
ferendum. * O praeclat am ementlationem witae, Poeticam ! 
guae Amorem, flagiti at levitatis auttorem, in concilio dearum 


conlocandum putet: DE COMOEDIA loguer : quae, fs haec 


flagitia non probaremus, nulla et omnins. Cicero Tuſcul. 
diſp. iv, 32. Romeo and Juliet is a ſtory of real diſtreſs; 
ſo is that, in Otway's Venice preſery'd, between Jaffier and 
his wife, In Shakeſpeare you have nothing of what we call 
gallantry ; nothing of that whining love introduced, (as in 
Addiſon's Cato, in the Siege of Damaſcus by Hughes, and in 
Rymer's Edgar, a play ſtolen, or murdered from Shakeſpeare) 
which, one would think, by the dignity of the. ſtories, 
ought to have been excluded. But Dryden, in his epilogue 
to the ſecond part of the conqueſt of Granada, ſpeaks out. 


If Love and HONOUR now are higher rait d, 
Zis not the poet, but the AGE is prais d. 


* K * 


Our LapiEs and cur men now ſpeak more wit 
In converſation, than THOSE POETS turit, 


meaningShakeſpeare and Johnſon Very gallant truly, Mr. * 
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In ſhort they make up a poet of ſhreds and 
patches; fo that the ancient robe of our trage - 
dian, by this miſerable darning, and threadbare 


patchwork, reſembles the long motley coat of 


the Fool, in our old plays, introduced to raiſe the 
laughter of the ſpectators. And J am afraid, if 


the matter was minutely examined into, we ſhould 


find, that many paſſages, in ſome late editions of 
our poet, have been altered, or added, or lopped 
off, entirely thro* modern, and French refine- 
ment. 


SECT. I. 


HE misfortune ſeems to be, that ſcarcely 
any one pays a regard to what Shakeſpeare 
does write, but they are allways gueſſing at what 


he ſhould write; nor in any other light is he 


lock'd on, than as a pbor mechanic; a fellow, 
tis true, of genius, who ſays, now and then, 
very good things, but wild and uncultivated; 
and as one by no means proper compa- 
ny for lords, and ladies, maids of honour, 
and court-pages, *till ſome poet or other, who 


| knows the world better, takes him in hand, and 


introduces him in this modern dreſs to good 
company. 
Whatever be the opinion of the vulgar, whe- 


ther the great vulgar or the {mal}, is of no great 
| concern- 


*: 26 
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concernment; but indeed it was a matter of 
ſome ſurpriſe to read the following account in a 
noble writer of a better taſt: Our old dra- 
« matick poet may witneſs for our good ear 
« and manly reliſh [nottwithſanding his natural 
« rudeneſs; bis unpoliſbꝰ d ſtile, bis antiquated phraſe 
« and wit, his wan of inethod and coberente, and 
« bis deficiency in almoſt all the grates and orna- 
« ments of ibis kind of - wvoriting; ] yet by the 
« juſtneſs of his moral, the aptneſs of many of 
« his deſcriptions, and the plain and natural turn 
« of ſeveral of his characters; he pleaſes his au- 
« dience, and often, gains their ear, without a 
« ſingle . bribe from luxury or vice.” Thoſe 
lines, that I have placed between two hooks, 
ought certainly to have been omitted, as they 
carry with them reflections falſe in every parti- 
cular, Or ſhall we play the critic, and ſuppoſe 
them ſome marginal obſervation, not written 
by the learned Antony Aſhley Cooper; and from 


hence by the blundering txanſcxiber foiſted into 


the context ? 
"Twas thro* ſuch wrong notions of refine- 
ment, that * _ Burnet was led into no leſs 
miſtakes 


1. CharaQeriſticks. vol. I. Advice to an author. p. 275. 
2. Burnet's hiſtory of his own times. vol. I. p. 163. 
Mr. Richardſon tells us, that Sir William Davenant pro- 
cured Milton's pardon, See his remarks, p. LXXXIX. 
C Perhaps 


A * 4 jag 5 
- 4 4G —_ ů 2 P 


miſtakes concerning Milton. He was not 


* excepted out of the act of "indemnity and 

<« afterwards. he came out of his concealment, 
and lived many years, much viſſted by al 
ce ſtrangers, and much admired: by all at home 
for the poems he writ, tho' he was then blind, 
c chiefly that of Paradiſe loſt, in which there is | 


«© A nobleneſs both of contrivance and executibn, 
c that ¶ ibo he affe#ed to write in blank verſe with 


& out rhyme, and made many new and rough words, | 


« yet it was eſteemed the beautifulleſt and pet. 
<< feCteſt poem that ever was writ, at leaſt in out 
c language.“ This cenſure falls equally on 
Shakeſpeare z for he too wrote in blank verſe with- 
aut rhyme, and made many new and rom worth 
But let Milton ſpeak for himſelf and his admired 


Shakeſpeare, for doubtleſs he means him, in his 
_ apology prefixed to the Paradiſe loſt. The 


* meaſure is Engliſh-heroic verſe without time, 
« as that of Homer in Greek and Virgil in 
Latin; rime being no -neceflary adjun&t of 

bee 


Perhaps biſhop Burnet took his, « cents from, Dryden 
dedication before the tranſlation of Juvenal ; where he ſays, 


that Milton © runs into a flat of thought ſometimes for 


* a hundred lines together: that he was tranſported too 
« far in the uſe of obſolete words: and that he can by 
no means approve of his choice of blank verſe.” Dry- 
den might be willing the world ſhould think this true, in order 
that his own wares might go off the better. The folly 'is 
0 ä to 


1 1 Sm & Me 


There 


this w 


judge 
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<< true ornament of poem or good verſe, in long 
= « works eſpecially but the invention of a bar- 


« harous age, to ſet off wretched matter and 
« lame metre; grac'd indeed ſince by the uſe 
« -of ſome famous modern poets, carried away 
« by cuſtom, but much to their own vexation, 
« hindrance, ' and conſtrairit to expreſs many 
« things otherwiſe, and for the moſt part worſe 
« than elſe they would have expreſs d them. Not 
oy vithout cauſe therefore * botli Italian and 


to. be e But 3 was not particular i in his opi- 
nion, twas the reigning taſt of the age: to comply with 
which, Dryden turned the Paradiſe loſt into rime, calling 
it, The State of Innocence, and Fall of Man. For which 


he received the complements of his poctical brothers: 
hear one of them. 


For Milton did the wealthy mine diſcloſe 
And RUDELY caft what you cou d well diſpoſe. 
He ROUGHLY drew, an an OLD FasSHION'D ground 
A Chaos, for no penfect world was found, 
Till thro' the beap, your mighty genius ſhin'd, 
He ava the golden ore which you refin'd. 
He firſt beheld the beauteous ruſtic maid, 
And to a place of ftrength the prize convey'd ; 
Yau took her thence : To court this virgin brought, 
Dreſt her avith gems, netu aueav ber i aRD-SPUN thought, 


And ſofteſt language, ſweeteſt manners taught. 


There ſpoke the courtiers and ' poets of Charles's reign ; 
this was their taſt: and exactly fo did they ſerve, and 
judge of Shakeſpeare. 


* "he « Spaniſh - 
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«© Spaniſh poets of prime note have rejected 
6 rime both in longer and ſhorter works, as 
“ have alſo long ſince our BESπ’ ENO IS 
* TRAGEDTES, as a thing of itſelf, to all ju- 
& dicious ears, trivial and of no true muſica) 
„ delight; which conſiſts only in apt numbers, 
« fitquantity of ſyllables, and the ſenſe variouſly . © 
drawn out from one verſe into another, not E 2 5 
« in the * jingling ſound of like endings, a fat I. . 
* avoided by the learned ancients both in poetry N void 
“ and all good oratory. This negle& then of ¶ iud on 
ce rime ſo little is to be taken for a defect, though | 

« it may ſeem ſo perhaps to vulgar readers, 7 
« that it rather is to be eſteem'd an example ſet, This 
the firſt in Engliſh, of ancient liberty, reco- 


* 


* 


| “ vered Wt all: 

3. OporeTiAUTH2, See Quinctil. L 1-6 3. To the H. 
ame purpoſe Mr. Aſcham, in his Scholemaſter, p. 194. G 
They wiſh'd, as Virgil and Horace were not wedded to * 
follow the faults of former fathers, (a ſhrewd marriage . 18 
in greater matters) but by right imitation of the perfect : 
« Grecians, had brought poetry to perfectneſs alſo in the II.. 
Latin tongue; that we Engliſkmen likewiſe would ac- Il. 

« knowledge and underſtand rightfully our rude beggarly 

„ riming, brought firſt into Italy by Goths and Huns, when But the 
<« all good verſes, and all good learning too were deſtroyed that He 

« by them; and after carried into France and Germany, w—_— 
cenſure ; 


and at laſt received into England by men of excellent 
« wit_indeed, but of ſmall learning, and leſs judgment in 1 
« that behalf. But now when men know the difference, $ Set 


and have the examples both of the beſt and of the worlt; N. wo 
| | | « ſurely 
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ed . vered to heroic, poem from the troubleſome 
„ and modern bondage of riming.” With re- 
ISB ſpect to the latter part of the cenſure, of making 
1 ju- many new and rough words *, it may be very juſtly 
ical bbſerved, 


ul ſurely to follow Pot the Goths i in | riming, than the 
« Greeks in true verſifying, were even to eat acorns with 
« ſwine, when we may freely eat wheat bread among 
faut BY. men. Theſe chiming terminations were fo induſtriouſly 
etry BY avoided by Virgil, that in his whole poem tis difficult to 
1 of bad one: for in Aen. IX, 634. 


ugh Cava tempora ferro 

lers, Trapicit. J. verbis wvirtutem illude ſuperbis. 

et This play on the words is properly enough put in the 
eco mouth of young Aſcanjus, © But theſe verſes have no Jingle 
ered Mat all: 

the Hic labor extremus, longar' haec meta viarum. 

194. Cornua velatar” obvertimus antennarum. 

a Indeed Homer has, here and =—_ theſe fimilar ſounds 
6 and cadences. 

| the Il. . 855. Kavpale it arr duraiE- . 

10 Il. 3. 392. T z ix heidi, cal "Epper dender ri. 

gariy | 6f | 

vhen WY But the ſcarcity of them in ſo long a poem plainly ſhews, 
oyed hat Homer thought they added no kind of beauty to his 
any, Verf. The fame, letters repeated tall not under this 
cenſure ; as, 


Et premere, et laxas ſciret dare Jjuſſus habenas, 
4 See what Horace writes to this purpoſe of caining 
new words and of making current the old in his art of 
Cz poetry, 
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obſerved, that this liberty, managed with if 


cretion and learning, adds a. peculiar dignity t 
the diction: for things are often deſpiſed far 
"no | 


poetry, y. 406, &c. &c. And Ariſtotle in his rhetoric 
III, 2. fays, that changing our common idiom for foreig 
and borrowed terms, often gives grace and dignity to 1 
language : To Bi W045 Palnole: oH, dort 
| 745 meds rds Ferss of d'vOpunron ede TEs wodlrag To avr) 
WATXBTL % Teo Ti RE: and in his poetics, . Ki, mn 
Aittiug N airy * c 01 % tfalndtleou To (writth 
9 Tolg Eevixorg xexenuim. The words x; and » ſhould change 
places, and the paſſage is thus to be red; op =, n ita 
aatlyoa T5 iowlixon, * Toig Eevexoig xexgnuiyn. That expreſſin 
has grace and dignity, which differs from the common idiom, 
and uſes borrowed terms. I will here add a ſpecimen d 
Milton's words (however new they may ſeem, or rough 
illuſtrated with ſome of Shakeſpeare's, and they will be 
found to have all the grace and Gignity, which the above 
mention'd critics require. 


Adamantine chains, I, 48. Aeſchyl. Prometh, „ 6. Aa 
Nh Oννͤ 

Amber ſtream, III, 359. and in Parad. Reg. III, 280 
Callim. hym. in Cer. Y. 29. AXixlgyer v9we. 

Anbroſial oders, I, 245. Spenc. B. 2. c. 3. 5. 22. 7 
ewhich ambrofial odours from them threw. Virg. Aen. 
403. Hom. II. d. 529. ApGgooru: yarra. Milt. V, 5 
His dey locks diftill'd Ambrofia. Ambrofial Night, V. 6 
Hom. II. C. 57.  Apbgoginy d ile. 

Heir of bis throue, VI, 679. Irenaeus I. 1. c. 1 

N 2:32: Old, O Dei afſeſſor. Nonnus in his pampl 


of St. Join, in the beginning, Avignon, cube 
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ano other reaſon than being common. Nor are 
ity t rough words to be avoided, if the ſubject be harſni 
and rough. The muſicians and painters can in- 
| ; form 


"wi 
3 Sophocles in Oed. col. p. 316. Edit. Steph. ſpeaks of 
ue l Fuſtice, as The aſſeſſor of Fove : Alan Einde®- Zaids. So 
2 Arrian in Exped. Alex. IV, 9. of S oh A v 
pe ale wderdew 73. At imeinoar. Pindar calls Rhadaman- 
1 mM thus, Saturn's efſefſor, and Callimachus the poets, 
Py Apollo's affefſors. | 
Moriah A bevy of fair women, XI, 582. The ſportſman's phraſe, 
chang ſpeaking of quailes, Spencer uſes it very frequent, B. 2. 
42 c. 8. ſ. 34. and B. 4. c. 10. ſ. 4. and B. 5. c. 9. ſ. 31. 
epreſſn And Shakeſp. in Hen. VIII. AR. 1. 
in Naze here he hopes 
l In all this noble bevy, has brought with her 
- rough | One care abroad. __ | 
will be Arms on armor claſhing bray d horrible diſcord, VI, 209. à gr. 
above beaxew, clamare, Hom. II. K. 396. Bed rd, 


ſonitum dedere arma. II. O. 387. gv d' weia xb. 
remugiit verb lata tellus, Shakeſp. in K. John Act III. 
Braying trumpets. In Hamlet Act I. The kettle-drum and 

| trumpet thus bray out The triumph of his pledge. Spencer, 
B. 4. c 4. ſ. 48. Then forilling trumptts loudly gan to 
bray. ene % 

Sings darkling, HI, 39. Sidney's Arcad. p. 684. edit. 
quart. He came darkling into his chamber. Shakeſp. in 
Midf. AR. II. O i thou darkling rave me? In K. 
Lear, Act I. ave cuere le darkling.” In Ant. and Cleop, 
AR IV. darkling fland The vurying ſhort of the world. 

Dulcet Symphonies, I. 712. - Shakeſp. in Taming of a ſhrew. 
To make a dulcet and a heavenly found, à Lat. dulcis. 
Ital. dolce, dolciato. | 


C 4 Or 
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form us, what effect diſcords have in muſic, 
and ſhades in pictures. Even in proſpeco 
(Nature 35 Ebb how beautifully do rough 

. rocky 1 


Or HEARST ebou rather pure . fiream, 1 II, 7. Hor oy 
(. II. 6. 20. 2 
Matutine pater, ſeu Jane libentius Aupis. 1. 
Ye biyds That finging up to heaven- gate aſcend, V, 198, 8 
Shakeſp. in Cymb. Act J. Hark, the lark at heaven's gate for 
fings. ſ. 4 
Horrent arms, IT, 513. Virg. Aen. I. Horrentia lte Arma | anc 
VIrumgue cans, and Aen, X, 1 7 8. horrentibus haftis. Met, The p. 
from the briſtles of animals ſtanding erect. So B. 5 III 
V. 82. Briſtled with upright beams of rigid ſhears. Th, 
Virg. XII. Stridifque ſeges mucronibus horret 3 i. e. re 
an iron crop briſtles with unſheathed ſwords. This me- * 
taphor Milton has lengthened out into a ſimilitude, vi 
B. IV. 5. 979, . a ſpl 
Hyacinthin locks, IV, 301. Hom. od. C. 
KA xa evils 
ol 1X6 10 ba xuubi vb opuolug. Mint; 
When Pajours fr'd 1vxESs THE Alk, IV, 558. Stake C 
in Macbeth, Act V. 

As eaſy may I thou the intrenchagt ATR T] 
_ #Hith thy keen ford PRESS, | M 
a; A 

In K. Rich, II. Act. III., He uſes the ſubſt. impreſs ; from 

the Ital. izipreſa ; ab — i. e. a device with a 
motto; an achievement. | M 
From my own evindens torn my „ue, ok Miſe 
Re A qut my IMPRESS, = ark 
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rocks and ragged hills ſet off the more cultivated 


ſcenes? But however you find * in the name 
of 


I | Not avith INDENTED wave Prone on the ground, as ſince, 
IX, 496. Shakeſp. in As you like it, Act. LY, ſpeaking 
of a ſnake, 

And with indented glides did flip au 

Liquid fire, I, 229. Shakeſp. in Othell. Act. V. has the 
ſame expreſſion ; ſo has Virg. Ecl. VI, 3 3. Et liquidi 
fimul ignis. Liquid air, VII, 264. Spencer, B. I. c. 1. 
ſ. 4g. Virgil. Georg. I, 404. Liquid light, VII, 362, 
and Lucret. V, 282. 

The pure marble air, III, 564. Shakeſp. in Othello, Act 
III. Now by yond marble heav'n. In Timon, Act IV. 
The marbled manſian all above. d Graztc. paguaign, 
reſplendere, ud gg, marmor. Hom, Il. C. 275, ana 
paguaginy : Which the ſcholiaſt interprets, Azvzny, Hence 
Virg. Aen. VI, 729. Aeguor marmoreum, Shining, re” 
ſplendent like marble. Horat. I, 19. 

Dit me Ggceras nitor 
Splendentis Paris marmore purius. 

Minims of nature, VII, 482. Proverb. XXX, 24 Duatuor 
i ſta ſunt minima terrace, according to the Vulgate. 
Spencer, B. 6. c. 10. ſ. 28. 

To make one minime of thy poor 2 | 
There is an order of Monks, who took the name of 
Minims thro' affected humility. Shakeſp. in FRA. 
Act III. Lyſander to Hermia, 
rom Get you gone, you dwarf, 
th a You minimus. 
Mr. Theobald reads, you minim you. 
. Wy created, II, 684, Spencer, B. 1. c. 2. ſ. z. that miſ- 
created fair, B. 2. c. 7. ſ. 42. his miſereated mold. 


| OY Hen, V. AQ I. 
Net o- 
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of the Muſes keep your hands from the content; 


be cautious how you pluck up vat you may think 1 
excreſcencies 


Or nicely charge our under landing foul 
With open titles miſcreate. 


O ror that warning voice, IV, 1. Shakeſp, in Rome 


and Juliet. Act II. 


O ror 4 faultner's Voice, 
To lure this talſel gentle back again. 


Prolog. to K. Henry V. O ror amuſe of fire 4. 


| is arms they flood Of golden raxorLy, VI, 527. 27 cel 


'PANOPLY 4 armed, VI. 760. In alluſion to 8. 
Paul's Epiſtle to the Epheſians, VI, 11. „rache 7, 
HANOHIAIAN +53 9:8. i. e. Armor covering the whol: 
ſoldier: what the Latins called Aimatura gravi, 
Herodian, L. 2. AN g d td; nne 5 


© Pedals; ard of N R. v. A. 


* let us PLAY, As meet is, after fuch delicious fare, IX, 


027. The whole paſſage ſeems an imitation of Hom, 


I 7. 441. II. S. 514. The word play, is uſed in 
the ſame ſenſc as the Latins uſe Ludere, and the Greeks 


Halde. 
Fis anus, et tamen 


Vis formoſa videri 
Lupisque et bibis inpudens. Hor. IV. 13 


Lusisr I ſatis, ediſti ſatis, atgue bibifti. L. 2. 2. 214. 

Turba Menandreas fuerat nec Thaidos olim 

Tanta, in qua populus LUS1T Erichthonius. Propertius. 
Natives and ſons of heav'n, ros8888'd before By "none, 


V. 790. 4. e. Slaves to none. So the Athenians called | 


the ſlaves, xlypala, poſſefions, things poſſuſſed : Tbe 
maker, & e . See Ariſtoph. Plut. 5. 4. 


2 


th 


Th 


81 
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excreſcencies, leſt with theſe n tear in pieces 
the poet himſelt. 


Jam parce ſepule, x 
Parce, pias ſcelerare manus, 


* 


oY 


The morn — begins Her roſy ros ſmiling, x. 175 

Shakeſp. in K. Henry TV. Act III. 
The heaventy-harneſi'd tram 
Begins bis golden TROGRE 88 in the = 

Sceptred King, II. 43. Hom. U. 6. 37% Tard 
Baomnuus. 

Thou my SHADE  Inſeperable, muſt with me along, X, 249. 
Hor, L. 2.8. rr 
as unbidden gueits, 

Sov Mares eite, uus. 

And L. 1. Ep. 5. Locus oft et pluribus uunRI8. 

'Tis a pretty alluſion of conſtant attendants in the ſun- 


ſhine of fortune, and who cannot then be eaſily ſhaken 
off. 


SHAVES with level wing the deep, II. 634. Virgil. V, 27. 
Raprr iter lignidum celeres negue n 

Now morn her rofie fleps in th eaſtern elime 

Advancing, sow b the earth with orient pearl, v. 1. 
In Ariſtot. poet, K. 4a. Triger Jroxtiray QAye. 
Lucretius, Er lumine conſerit arua. Virgil, E. jam 
prima novo ſpargebat lumine terras. OY 

The violence of Ramiel, VI, 371. Virgil, XI, 376. Violentia 
Turni. i. e. the violent Turnus himſelf, - 


1 


1 1 "5 
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SECT. IV. 


T ſeems no wonder, that the naſculine and 

nervous Shakeſpeare, and Milton, ſhould ſo 
little pleaſe: our effeminate taſt. And the more 
'I conſider our ſtudies. and amuſements, the 
greater is the wonder they ſhould ever pleaſe at 
all, The childiſh fancy and love of falſe orna- 
ments follow us thro? life; nothing being ſo dif- 
pleaſing to us, as nature and ſimplicity. This 
admiration of falſe ornaments is viſibly ſeen even 
in our reliſh of books. After ſuch examples, 
can we ſtill admire, that rattle of the Muſes, a 
jingling ſound of like endings tag'd to every 
line? Whilſt we have till preſerved ſome noble 
remains of antiquity, and are not entirely void 
of true genius's among our own nation, what 
taſt muſt it ſhew, to fly for amuſements to the 
crude productions of an, enſlaved nation? Yet 
this is our reigning taſt : from hence our law- 
givers are taught to form their lives and con- 
duct, with a thorough contempt of ancient 
learning, and all thoſe, whoſe inclinations lead 


them thro* ſuch untrodden paths. 

- But this perhaps will not appear ſo furpriſing, 
when *tis conſidered, that the more liberal 
ſciences and humane letters, are not the natural 


growth of theſe Gothic and northern regions. 
8 We 


Sect. 4. 01SHAKESPEARE, ) 29. 
We are little better than ſons and ſucceſſors of, 
the Goths, ever and anon in danger of relapſing. 
into our original barbarity. And how far the 


corruption of even our public diverſions may 
(4041 ) Mat contribute, 


. Becauſe theſe | ainy be g * e 
rules of logic, have argued therefore they ſhould entirely. 
be aboliſh'd ; as if, becauſe my little finger pain'd me, I 
ſhould have my whole arm cut off. Prynne, with the whole 
tribe of puritans, reaſon'd after this manner. What 
ſhall we think of St. Paul, who cites the plays of the 
Athenian ſtage in his graveſt epiſtles? He has a whole line 
from the Thais of Menander in his firſt * to the Co- 


nnthians, XV, 33. 


obigen non edo ga, Spade. 


'Tis well known the Jews had many dramatic pieces. 
among them, (tho' not perhaps defign'd for the ſtage) taken 
from ſtories out of their own chronicles ; ſuch ſeems the 
book of Job. To me it appears almoſt evident, that 
St. Jude alludes to a kind of dramatic poem; [ yet Michael 
the archangel when contending with the Devil, he diſputed 
abort the body of Moſes, durſt not bring againſt him a railing 
accuſation, but ſaid, the Lord rebuke thee. V. 7.] where 
Michael and the Devil were introduced diſputing about 
the burial of Moſes. The ſtory might be taken from ſome 
old Rabbinical comment upon the laſt chapter in Deuterono- 
my, and the ſubject might be, The death of Moſes, But 
not play-books only, but all books of elegance have theſe, 
worſe than Goths and Vandals, attacked: and theſe in- 
deed mult be firſt deſtroyed, before their own barbarity can 
take place. How contrary a character was that of the Apo- 
tle Paul ? How politely does he addreſs the Athenians with 
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contribute to the corruption of our manners, 
may be an A ee Tart 
ſtrate 


citations thn their 2 own Poets ? How learnedly does ke | 
characterize the Cretans, with humour quoting a verſe | 


| from a prophet, as lie there calls the religious poet 
r N 


Kpnres Gti bare. XAKE Incia, va gigs derbi. 


ſnot 42yai.] Nor ſhould the elegant addreſs of the Apoſſle 
to the Corinthian women be paſſed over. 1 Cor. XI. 10, 
Aid vdr s 4 yury BEeoiay your i The xePxA3;, ATA 
TOYE ATTEAOYE. There were books in vogue among 
them (a ſort of romances) that told them tales of anyels 
falling in love with women. This is alluded to by Joſephus 
in his antiquities, L. I. c. IV. "Ayyiao, Ned yu. “lil 
ubeiras 161110 ay mula, from a miſtaken text in Gen. C. vi. 
5. 4. which Milton has rightly explained Par, Loſt, XI, 621, 
&c. And hinted at the other opinion. V, 446: 


| If ever, then, 
Then had the Sons of God excuſe t have been 
Knamour'd at that fight. 


Some of the Rabbins ſay Eve was ſo beautiful, that the 
prince of angels fell in love with her, which occaſioned his 
fall. Now theſe ſtories were believed by the women in the 
Apoſtle's time; he puts them in mind therefore of theſe 
received opinions, and condeſcends to reaſon on their own 
hypotheſis : for the angels ſake then veil your faces, &. 
From a like hypotheſis the Apoſtle, Epheſ. ij. 2. 
calls Satan a prince' of the air. But above all will be 
ſeen the learned elegance of Paul, when he came to Mars's 

court 


edit, 
EX. 


See 
apol 
com 
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rate: lawgivers of old did not deem it beneath 
aeir care and caution. You may ſee what a ſtreſe is 
hon oh; ww; oe Ait ld 


3 ourt at Athens ; for even then, tho' their fortune was 
banged, the Athenians were renowned for arts and ſciences: 
* ens Ab ma dos, ld mule us Fo rJaiboreciens val; Irwgws 
7 men of Athers, I /ee that in all things you are very religi- 
. There is great art in the Apoſtle's uſing a word of a 
2 iddle fignification : Se 10a 4proreriees. This the Athenians 
ook as a complement ; and for this zeal in religion they 
were praiſed by their orators and poets, Then mentioning 
5 the inſcription he faw on an altar, ro THz, UNKNOWN 
oo, [ſce Pauſan. in Eliacis, Lucian in Philop, Philoſtrat. 
ae vita Apoll. VI, 2.] he takes occaſion to ſpeak to them 
of God; and he ſpeaks to them in ſuch a manner, that they 
W imagined one of their own philoſophers diſtourſing to them. 
os , x-DανοονL% -g vαοαν xf. Gh dwells not in temples 
44. by the hands of men. This was what Zeno had often 
ſaid, whoſe opinion is juſt hinted at in Laertius VII, 33. 
and in Plutarch's treatiſe concerning the contradictions of 
the Stoics. So the Stoic in, Lucan, IX. 


Eftne Det ſedes wiſt terra, et pontus, et aer, 
Et caelum, et wirtus ß; 


t the i. e. nf vl Has, et ſapientis animus] and Hierocles, p. 24. 
ed his edit. Needh. Toy; xulaca; rower ole its yn; dig d 
in the ũxu. Milton I, 17. f 

theſe | | | 

/ aut And chiefly thou, O Spirit! that deft prefer, 

i, Kc. Before all temples, th* upright heart and pure. 

5 * See 1 Cor. iii. 16, 17. 1 Cor. vi. 19. 2 Cor. vi. 16. — The 
lars's apoſtle goes on, Exeinei Te ig ing alwales mar ih. This 
pun: common relationſhip between mankind was a conſtant topic 


of 


che %ν yore & yag aipalis x; owgudlie, A v5 K 


The hubbub began, and the Apoſtle was obliged abruptly to 
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laid on muſical entertainments alone, in Plato 
republic. Nor did the ſtateſman Cicero, in his 
laws, think Plato's an idle notion. " Quamobren q 
ille quidem ſapientiſſimus Graeciae vir, Jongequ i 2 
dofiifſimus, valde banc labem veretur : negat enin ſpire 
mutari poſſe muſicas leges fine immutatione 4 5 | 
publicarum. Ego autem nec tam valde id timendun, 
nec plane contennendum puto, Matters of thet 1 

con- 


of the academy and porch. Hence the Emperor Marcem 5 
Anton. XII, 26. Gon n ovyyiric avbewrs wer was 1) Wl 


[where s is for & 4] Even Lucretius could ſay, 
Denique caelyſti. ſumus omnes ſemine oriundi; 
Omnibus ille idem pater eſt. 

The apoſtle however does not cite the philoſophers, but 


even a poet to witneſs this truth, Aratus. So far they 
likened and acquieſced. But when he began to introduce 8 


his grand doctrine, of one, not only being ſent into the WW" arur 
world to teach mankind the will of God, but of this divine 

perſon's being raiſed from the dead : this arigaoy they i bh 

could not hear; their old poet n -OA had told _ TNT 41 

| | THY 

Arat YauwlE 574 ir dd,. Eumen. 651. 6 

lags þ 


Sox A. 


break off his diſcourſe, — Tis a ſubject deſerving conſfidera- 
tion, how blind zeal and ſuperſtition on one hand, and 
open profligacy and contempt of religion on the other, 
tend equally alike to lead us the ſame road to ignorance. 
2. Cicero de Leg. II, 15. Plato's words are, ETG. yay 
KAINON [lego, KOINON] rc d any e , 4 
#7 
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concernments are now left to the management 


in his N of our women of faſhion : and even our poets, 
0brem 4 hoſeend is profit and delight, are exceeding cauti- 
geg ous how they incur the cenſure of theſe fair um- 


Wires and critics- Hence what we call honor, 
Wove, and gallantry, make up the chief parts of 
nodern tragedies; and our Wicherlys and Con- 
eeves, well knowing their audience, took the 
'Þ ſureſt way to pleaſe them. | 

= A corruption of taſt eaſily makes way for a 
Wcorruption of morals and manners; and theſe 
Wonce depraved ſoon fit us for the groſſeſt ſervi- 
tude both of body and mind. They who can 
read hiſtory ſomewhat beyond the common chro- 
8 ologer's and antiquarian's obſervation; and can 
trace the progreſs of national manners, are very 
ſenſible of the reciprocal dependence and mutual 
Wconnexion between civil liberty and polite lite- 
Wrature, However half-ſeeing critics may extol 
divine | | 
they 
em, 


ts (Au xuJurivorla. Ovdaps ? x,? WETINTS Tecmo aviv 
ru viper Ti phryiewv, ws Oncol Ts Aafpar, & iy 
bean. De Repub; L. IV. p. 424. Edit. Steph. To 
the ſame purpoſe the philologiſt Dio, Orat. 33. p. 411. 
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ptly to 
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86 
the golden age of Auguſtus, yet all that blaze of Wl co 
wit was kindled during the ſtruggle for liberty: ſtr 
*twas then indeed they had leiſure to exert their f WY ty 
culties, when their country had a little reſpite from WY me 
civil commotions. But this was the laſt effort of | acc 
expiring politeneſs and literature. Barbariſm, with  F5 
gigantic ſtrides, began to advance; and to check len 


its progreſs there was but one effectual way; and ! ] 


that was, to alter the whole conſtitution of affair, WM can 
Thus they went on from bad to worſe, till the WF Cac 
| finiſhing ſtroke was given by St. Gregory tie ron 
Great, who in a pious fury ſet fire to the? Pals MY and 
tine library. In the eaſtern empire, by the in-: note 
fluence of the + Greek fathers of the church, all our 
reading of the Attic writers was not = dif 


fabel 


3. Sapientiſſimus ille Gregorius — non modo matheſin juſt Min 
ab aula recedere, ſed ut traditur a majoribus incendio dudi may. 


excite 
probate lectionis 


Scripta, Palatinus quæcungue tenebat Apollo. Joanne any = 
Sareſberienſis de nugis curial. I. 2. c. 26. Fertur kann lingua 
beatus Gregorius bibliothecam combuſſiſſe gentilem, quo divine _ 
paginæ gratior efſet lacus, et major autoritas, et diligenti Fi / ch 
ftudiofior. Idem l. 8. c. 19. | de En 

4. Audicbam etiam puer ex Demetrio Chalcondyla Graecarut Fa. ; 
rerum peritiſſimo, ſacerdotes Graecos tanta Aoruiſſe audi audoritali ho 
aud Caeſares Byzantinos, ut integra ( illorum gratia) complurs de 
de weteribus Graecis poemata combuſſerint, inprimiſque ea u * 
amores, turpes luſus et nequitiae amantium continebantw, Pup 
argue i 11 Menandri, Diphili, Apollodori, Philemonis, Alexi eonqu 


. 
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couraged, but the originals were burnt and de- 
ſtroyed. If any ſurvived this religious maſſacre, 
'twas partly owing to ſome particular attach- 
ment to a favourite author, and partly to meer 
accidental cauſes. About the ſame time the 
northern nations diſmantled the empire, and at 
length left it an eaſy prey to the Turk. 

lf we turn our eyes to our own country, we 
fair, cannot go farther than the invaſion of Julius 
ill the BW Cacfar, without being immerged in legends and 
ry tie romances. But even in that late period of arts 
Pala: and ſciences, our Britiſh barbarity was ſo very 
he in notorious, that our 5 inhoſpitality to ftrangers, 
h, al our poverty and meanneſs, and our ignorance of 
y dif every 


* & ac 
& _ 2 3 14 * n 
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fabellas, et Sapphus, Erinnae, Anacreontis, Minermimi, 
[Mimnermi] Bionis, Alcmanis, Alcaei carmina intercidiſſe, 
tym pro his ſubſtituta Nazianzeni noftri poemata; quae, etf 
excitant animos noftrorum honinum ad flagrantiorem religionis 
cultum, non tamen verborum Atticorum proprietatem et Graecae 
linguae elegantiam edocent. Turpiter quidem ſacerdotes ili in 
veleres Graecos malevoli furrunt, ſed integritatis, probitatis 
et rcl1gionis maximum dedere teſtimonium. Petrus Alcyonius 
de Exil. p. 29. edit. Baſil, 
5. Horace, Lib, III. Ode 4. Viſam Britannos hoſpitibus 
2 fers. See Caeſar's deſcription of Britain (if 'tis Caeſar's, 
and not inſerted by a later hand) de bello Gallic. V, 12. 
fr. &c, Cicero ad Attic. Epiſt. IV, 16. Lud jam cognitum eft 


negut argenti ſcrupulum eſſe ullum in illa inſula, neque ullam 


"” ſpem pracdae, niſi ex mancipiis, If Cacſar did not thoroughly 

x 

1 conquer us, the reaſon was, becauſe we were not worth 
- Dz conquer- 
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every polite art, made us as contemptible to the 
Romans, as the loweſt of the Indian clans can 
poſſibly at this day appear to us. And even when 
we were beaten into a better behaviour, and 
taught by our conquerors a little more civility, AF 
yet we always reliſh'd the Gothic, more than the 
Roman manners. Our reading, if we could 
read at all, was ſuch as the © Monks were pleaſed 
to allow us, either pious tales of their own-forg- 
ing, or lying hiſtories of adventurous knight- 
errants. Our heroes were of a piece with our 
learning, formed from the Gothic and Mooriſh 
models. | | 

A pleaſant picture of our ancient chivalry 
may be ſeen in Shakeſpeare's K. Richard ll. 
where Bolingbroke, ſon to John of Gaunt, ap- 
peals the duke of Norfolk, on an accuſation of 
high treaſon. He would have been thought 
a moſt irreligious perſon, who ſhould have dared 
to queſtion the immediate interpoſition of hea- 


7 
conquering. He had other deſigns than ſpending hu 7 
time in ſuch a miſerable country ; which Rome ſoon began 
to be ſenſible of. | Tt 
6, © In our forefathers time, when papiſtry, as a ſtand- and 
ing pool, covered and overflowed all England, few books part 
were read in our tongue, ſaving certain books of chival foug] 
« ry, as they ſaid for paſtime and pleaſure ; which, 2 knio} 
« ſome ſay, were made in monaſteries by idle Monks or 8 
« wanton Canons.“ Aſcham's Scholemaſter, p. 86. 7 ‚ 


. ven 
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Nen in defending the right cauſe. The judge 
I herefore allowing the appeal, the accuſed per- 
on threw down his gage; whether glove or 
auntlet, which was taken up formally by the 
ccuſer; and both were taken into ſafe cuſtody 
il battle was to decide the truth. The champi- 
ens arms being ceremoniouſly bleſſed, each took 
n oath, that he uſed no charmed weapons. 
Macbeth, according to the law of arms, tells 
 MEMacduff, | 


joriſh bear a charmed life, which muſt not yield 
To one of woman born. 


mer To this Poſthumus alludes in Cymbeline, Act V. 


, ap- J, in my own woe charm'd 

on of BY Could not find death. 

ught The action began with giving one another the 
_ lye in the moſt reproachful terms, 


| Then, - Bolingbroke, as low as to thy heart, 
g bus Tro“ the falſe paſſage of thy throat, thou lyeſt ! 


The vanquiſhed were always deem'd guilty, 
tand- and deſerving their puniſhment. In the ſecond 
books BY part of K. Henry VI. there is exactly ſuch a duel 
fought, as, * in Don Quixote, the ſquire of the 
knight of the wood 'propoſes between himſelf 


7. Macbeth, Act V. 


ven 8. Don Quixote, vol. 2. chap. 14. 
1 and 
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and Sancho. For the plebeians, not being FU 


lowed the uſe of the ſword or lance, fought 
with wooden ſtaves, at the end of which they 
tied a bag filled with ſand and pebbles. When 


poor Peter is killed with this weapon by his 


maſter, K. Henry makes this reflection, 


Go tale bence that traitor from our feb, : 
For by bis death we do perceive his guilt, 


When our judges now a days aſk the accuſed 
perſon, how he will be tryed ; they would hardly 
I believe allow his appealing to his ſword or his 
ſandbag to prove his innocency. 

Our Gothic chivalry Shakeſpeare has likewiſe 
touched on, in his K. Henry VIII. Hall and 
 Holingſhed, whom our poet has followed, tells 
us, that in the year 1520 a king of arms from 
France came to the Engliſh court, with a ſo- 
lemn proclamation, declaring, that in June en- 
ſuing, the two kings, Henry and Francis, with 
fourteen aids, would in a camp, between Ardres 
and Guiſnes, anſwer all comers that were gentle- 
men, at tilt, tourney and barriers. The hke 
proclamation was made by Clarencieux in the 
French court : and theſe defiances were ſent like- 
wiſe into Germany, Spain and Italy. Knights and 

ſquires accordingly aſſembled, All clinguant, al 
in gold, as our poet has it: And the two kings, 
eſpecially our ſturdy Henry, performed my 

| 15 | equ 
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equal to any knight-errant in fairy land. The 
ladies were not only ſpectators of theſe knightly 
juſts, and fierce encounters, but often the chief 
occaſion of them: for to vindicate their unſpot- 
ted honors and beauty, what warrior would 
refuſe to enter the liſts? The witty earl of 
Surry,” in Henry the eighth's reign, like another 
Pon Quixote, travelled to Florence, and there, 
in honor of a fair Florentine, challenged all 
nations at ſingle combat in defence of his Dul- 
cinea's beauty. The more witty and wiſe Sir 
Philip Sydney, 


Lad in mightie arms and ſylver ſhield, 


in honor of his royal miſtreſs, ſhew'd his 
knight-errant chivalry before the French nobles, 
who came here on an embaſſy about the marriage 
of Elizabeth with the duke of Anjou. | 

Would it not be unjuſt to ridicule our fore- 
fathers, for their aukward manners, and at the 
lame time have no other teſt of ridicule but 
mode or faſhion ? For we, of a modern date, 
may poſſibly appear, in many reſpects, equally 
ridiculous to a critical and philoſophical inquirer, 
who takes no other criterion and ſtandard to 


9. Spencer in his Fairy Queen, of Prince Arthur, This 
Arthur repreſents his patron, Sir Philip Sydney. And 
every one of his knight-errants repreſented ſome hero in 
the court of Elizabeth. 


D 4 judge 
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judge from, than truth and nature. We want 
natural and rightly improved manners : for theſe 
our poets muſt go abroad ; and from the Attic 
and Roman flowers collect their honey; and 
they ſhould give a new faſhion and dreſs, not 
contradicting however probability and fame, to 
whatever is meerly of a Britiſh and barbarous 


growth, agreeable to their imagination and crea- 


tive fancy. Shakeſpeare never writes ſo below 
himſelf, as when he keeps cloſeſt to our moſt 
authentic chronicles, and fights over the battles 
between the houſes of York and Lancaſter. Not 
that he is to blame for following fame in known 
characters, but in the ill“ choice of his ſubject; 

for 


10. Arg ky: Tic Tonlx"1G 9.7 1 eg. H tb ya? 
xa auts,y, xa ovworonxig, I wi yae Tp NH 
cage, aduapiar al rñg, 1 dh rl. H & Td mprenoba 
n öh, xala ovucicnxis. After x aparria, by the tran- 
ſcriber's negligence, xa9' e«vry» is omitted. The paſſage 
T would thus read, Aurn; d re woinlixns dn & Hella 
7 H R avrry, 1 & xald ovucrenri;. Ei pir yae @eoiaco 
ihn, xat adurapiar abr, 1 dh gr, Ta avrw 
9 N To meceNobas py ö ge, wala ovut:cnxis. Ariſtot. 
wiel wor, xi. xs. In poetry there are two defefts, the 
one ariſes from itſelf, ¶ per ſe,] the other is accidental: 


per accidens: ] for if it chuſes ſubjects for imitation, out of 


its pozver and reach, the fault is from itſelf ; [per ſe,] but when 
it chuſes ignorantly, the fault is accidental ¶ per accident. 
To illuſtrate from Shakeſpeare, The apaglia xa abr 
is the hiſtorical tranſactions of York and Lancaſter : the 
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for he ſhould have rejected what was incapable of 


W cmbeliſhment. But in thoſe ſtories where his 


ion has greater ſcope, and where he 
can he without being contradicted, there he 
reigns without a rival. 


making choice of ſuch a ſtory as the Winter's Tale, &c. 


The apaglia xdla ovubinx%, is where Shakeſpeare, not 
heeding geography, calls Delphi an iſle, in the Win- 
ter's Tale, Act III. Not knowing phyſic ſays pleurifie, 
inſtead of plethory, in Hamlet, A& IV. With others of the 


like nature, 
11, Homer knew the whole art of hing, and has taught 


otder poets the way. a I pare Ong x) To; 
Meg heudn Aiyew ws 087, Ariftot. weg wornr. xZ:O. x3. 
Horace has given this an elegant turn in is? art of poetry, 


v. ißt. 
Arque ita mentitur, fic weris falſa remiſcet, 
Primo ne medium, medio ne diſcrepet imum. 


LECT. 4; 


UT perhaps our poet's art will appear to 
greater advantage, if we enter into a detail, 
and a minuter examination of his plays. There 
are many who, never having red one word of 
Ariſtotle, gravely cite his rules, and talk of the 
unities of time and place, at the very mention- 
ing Shakeſpeare's name; they don't ſeem ever 
to have given themſelves the trouble of conſi- 
dering, whether or no his ſtory does not hang 
2 together, 
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together, and the incidents follow each other 

naturally and in order; in ſhort whether or ng 
he has not a beginning, middle and end. If you 
will not allow that he wrote ſtrictly tragedies; 
yet it may be granted that he wrote dramatic 
heroic poems; in which, is there not an imita- 
tation of one action, ſerious, entire, and of 2 
juſt length, and which, without the help of nar- 
ration, raiſes pity and terror in the beholder 
breaſt, and refines the perturbed paſſions ? 80 
that he fully anſwers © that end, which both at 
* the firſt and now, was and is, to hold as twere 
the mirrour up to nature; to ſhew virtue her 
* own feature, ſcorn her own image, and the 
% very age and body of the time, his form 
and preſſure.” 

Let us ſuppoſe Shakeſpeare has a mind to 
paint the fatal effects of ambition. For this 
purpoſe he makes choice of a hero, well known 
from the Britiſh chronicles, and as the ſtory had 
a particular relation to the king then reigning, 
*twas an intereſting ſtory ; and though full of 
machinery, yet * probable, becauſe the won- 

dlereful 


* 1 

i. Hamlet, AR III. he ſeems to have had in his mind 

what Donatus in his life of Terence cites from Cicero, 

Comoedia eft imitatio vitae, ſpeculum conſuetudinis, imago 
Veritatis, | 

2, For tis probable ſometimes that things ſhould happen 

contrary to probability, "Moree g Ayabur Aye, tix; yieeha 
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derful tales there related were not only mentionꝰd 
in hiſtory, but vulgarly believed. This hero 
had conduct and courage, and was univerſally 
courted and care(s'd ; but his maſter-paſſion 


| was ambition. What pity, that ſuch a one ſhould 


fall off from the ways of virtue! It happened 
that he and his friend, (from whom deſcended 
the Stewart family) one day, travelling thro* a 
foreſt, met * three witches, who foretold his fu- 

ture 


gz XK) Dag To eil. So the place ſhould be corrected. 
Ariſtot. pi won. x:Þ, in. See his rhetoric, I. 2. c. 24. 
Poetry, whether epic or dramatic, is founded on probability, 
and admits rather a probable lye, than an improbable truth. 
It propoſes to ſhew, not what a perſon did ſay or act, but 
what *tis probable ought to have been ſaid or ated upon 
that or the like occaſion, So that poetry 15 of a philoſo- 

phical nature, much more than hiſtory. See Ariſtot. . N. 
3. Maccabaeo Banquhonique Forres (ubi tum rex agebat) 
proficiſcentibus, ac in itinere luſus gratis per campos 
ſylvaſque errantibus, medio repente campo tres apparuere 
muliebri ſpecie, inſolita veſtitus facie ad ipſos accedentes : 
quas cum appropinquentes diligentius intuerentur admira-. 
renturque, ſalve, inquit prima, Maccabaee Thane Glammis 
(nam eum magiſtratum defuncto paulo ante patre Synele 
acceperat) Altera vero, falve, inquit, Caldariae Thane. 
At tertia, ſalve, inquit, Maccabaee olim Scotorum rex fu- 
ture. Hect. Boeth. Scot. hiſt. L. 12. And afterwards 
he adds, Parcas aut nymphas aliquas fatidicas diabolico aftu 
pracditas, Which Holingſhed, in his hiſt, of Scotland, 
p. 171. renders, Theſe women were either the weird ſiſters, 
that is, as ye would ſay, the goddeſſes of deftinis, or elſe ſome 
s 


Feminas forma auguſtiore quam humana vidiſſe; guarum una 


"EY . —— 29 
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ture royalty. This ſtruck his ambitious fancy: 
crowns, ſceptres and titles danced - before his 


dazled eyes, and all his viſionary dreams of 
happineſs are to be compleated in the poſſeſſion 
of a kingdom. The prediction of the witches 
he makes known by letter to his * wife, who, 


nymphs or feiries. And the old Scotiſh chron. fol. c. LXXIII. 
Be aventure Makbeth and Bangubo wer paſſand to Foren 
quhair kyng Duncane hapnit to be for the tyme, and met bt 
ye gait thre women clothit in elrage and uncouth weid. They 
wer jugit be the pepill to be weird fiteris. From the Anglo- 
Sax. wyrd, /a/um, comes, weird fiſters, parcae. S0 Douglaſs 
in his tranſlation of Virgil, Aen. III. 


Probibent nam caetera 5 parcae 
Scire, 


The weird fiſteris defendis that ſuld be wit. 


And hence comes wizard. Buchanan rer. Scot. L. 7. 
gives the ſtory a more hiſtorical turn. Macbethus, qui con- 
ſobrini ignavia ſemper ſpreta regni ſpem occultam in anime 
alebat, creditur ſomno quodam ad cam confirmatus. Duadam 
enim nofte, cum longiuſcule abeſſet à rege, viſas eft ſibi tres 


Angufiae thanum, altera Moraviae, tertia regem eum ſalu- 
taſſet. 

4. Inſtigabat quoque uxor ejus cupida nominis regii, 
impotentiſſimaque morae ut eſt mulierum genus proclive ad 
rem aliquam concipiendam, & ubi conceperint nimio affectu 


proſequendam. Hector Boeth. Scot. hiſt. L. 12. p. 249. 


Animus etiam per ſe ferox, prope quotidianis convitiis 
uxoris (quae omnium conſiliorum ei erat conſcia) ſtimula- 


batur. Buch. rer. Scot. I. 7. 
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ten times prouder than himſelf, knew there was 
one ſpeedy and certain way to the crown, by 
treaſon and murder. This pitch of 5 cruelty a 
human creature may be work*d up to, who is 
prompted by ſelf- love, (that narrow circle of 


love, beginning and ending in itſelf,) and by 
ambitious views. Beſide cruelty is moſt notori- 


cous in weak and womaniſh natures. As twas 


6 cuſtomary for the king to viſit his nobles, he 
came one day to our hero's caſtle at Inverneſs ; 
where time and place conſpiring, he is murdered. 


and thus the ſo much deſired crown is obtained. 


Who does not ſee that had Shakeſpeare 
broken off the ſtory here, it would have been 
incomplete? For his deſign being to ſhew the 
effects of ambition, and having made choice of 


5. Sophocles is blamed by Ariſtotle for drawing Hemon 
cruel without neceſſity. Perhaps Ariſtotle's remark will 
appear over refined, if it be conſidered what a ſmall cir- 
cumſtance this intended cruelty of Hemon's is in the play ; 
and that Creon, Hemon's father, had put to death his ſon's 


| eſpouſed wife, Antigone. No wonder therefore the ſon 


ſhould draw his ſword, ſurprized as he was, againſt his 
father, and afterwards plunge it in his own breaſt. 'The 
cruelty of Hemon, as well as this of Macbeth's wife, ſeem 
to have both neceſſity and paſſion. 

6. Inerat ei [Duncano] laudabilis conſuetuda, regni per- 
tranfire regiones ſemel in anno &c. Johan. de Fordun Scoti- 
chron. I. 4. c. 44. Singulis annis ad inopum querelas 
audiendas perluſtrabat provincias. Buchan. rer. Scot. I. 7. 


ont 
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one paſſion, of one hero, he is to carry it through. 
out in all its conſequences. I mentioned above 
that the ſtory was intereſting, as a Britiſh ſtory, 
and *tis equally ſo, as Macbeth, the hero d 
the tragedy, is drawn a man, not a monſter; 
a man of virtue, till he hearken'd to the lure; 
of ambition: then how is his mind agitated and 
convulſed, now virtue, now vice prevailing, 
*till reaſon, as is uſual, gives way to inclination? 
And how beautifully, from ſuch a wavering 
character, does the poet let you into the know. 
ledge of the ſecret ſprings and motives of hu- 
man actions? In the ſoliloquy before the mur- 
der, all the aggravating circumſtances attending 
ſuch a horrid deed, appear in their full view be: 
fore him. 
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He's here in double truft : 
Firft as 1 am his kinſman and bis ſubjeft, 
Strong both againſt the deed : then, as his" hoſt, 
Who fhould againſt his muri hꝰ rer ſhut the door, 
Not bear the knife myſelf. Beſides, this Duncan 
Ilath born his faculties ſo meek, c. 


as 


— 


* 


When 


7. A ſtronger reaſon againſt the murder than any other, 
Hoſpitality was always facred. This is according to att 
riquity. Homer, Od. C. 55. 
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When his wife enters, he tells her he is reſolved 
to proceed no further in this fatal affair; and 
upon her calling him coward, he makes this 
fine reflection, 


I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more is none. 


| But what is will and reſolution, when people's 


opinions are what the philoſopher calls KHPINAI 
TIOAHYELE ? How does every honeſt ſuggeſtion - 


vaniſh, and reſolution melt like wax before the 


ſun, coming in competition with his ambition ? 
For her ſake (powerful phantom ! ) honor, ho- 


neſty, all is ſacrificed. 


Macbeth is now king, and his wife a queen, 
in enjoyment of their utmoſt wiſhes. How 
dear the purchaſe, will ſoon appear. When he 


| murders his royal hoſt, he comes out with the 


bloody daggers. This circumſtance, little as it 
ſeems, paints the hurry and agitation of his 


Hence among the Greeks, Zig Ze, and the Latins, 
Jupiter hoſpitalis, Virg. Aen. I, 735. 


Jupiter hoſpitibus nam te dare jura loguuntar. 


Tis very fine in Shakeſpeare to give this caſt of antiquity 
to his poem; whatever the inhoſpitable character of our 
iſland-nation happens to be. 


$. Epict. L. III. c. XVI, 
mind, 
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mind, ſtronger than a thouſand verſes. But 
Shakeſpeare is full of theſe true touches of nature. 


Methought I heard a voice cry, Sleep no more, 
Macbeth doth murder ſleep. 


Again, looking on his hands, 


What hands are here ? hah ! they pluck out mine eyes, 
Will all great Neptune*s ocean waſh this blood 
Clean from my hand 9? 


9. Shakeſpeare had this from his brother tragediam 
So Hercules in Seneca : 
Arctoum licet 
Maeotis in me gelida transfundet mare, 
Et tota Tethys per meas currat manus, 
Haerebit altum facinus. Hercul. Fur. Act V. 
"Tis ſaid of Oedipus, in Sophocles, that neither the 
waters of the Danube, or Phaſis can waſh him and his houk 
clean. | 
Oi yae Br) ov vers gr Oxow av 
Nias xabacus 71 Thy giynv. 


In alluſion to their expiatory waſhings in the ſea or rivers. 
Various were the ceremonies of waſhing among the Jews, as 
well as Gentiles ; particularly that of the hands. Homer, 


Il. &. 266. 


xiged I a AN Micew aiora Fo 
Ago 8 
Hence came the proverb of doing things avith unwaſhed 
bands; i. e. impudently, without any regard to decene) 
or religion. Henry IV, Act III, 
Falſt. Rob me the exchequer the firſt thing thou deft, and a 
it with unwaſhed hands 700. 
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'Tis much happier for a man never to have 
known what honeſty is, than once knowing it, 


after to forſake it. Macbeth begins now to ſee, 
at adiſtance, that virtue which he had forſaken ; 
he ſees the beauty of it, and repines at its loſs. 


Jealouſie, miſtruſt, and all the tyrannic paſſions 
now wholly poſſeſs him. He grows chiefly 
jealous of Banquo, becauſe his poſterity had been 
3 the crown. 


For Banquo's iſſue have Lflbd my mind 
For them, the gracious Duncan have I murtber d. 


#* „* 
To make them kings: the ſeed of Banquo kings: 
Rather than ſo, come Fate into the liſt, X 


And champion me to th utterance ** ! 
And 


10, The place ſhould thus be pointed, 
To make them kings. The ſeed of Banquo kings ! 
to be ſpoken with irony and contempt, which gives a ſpirit 
to the ſentence, 


| | 
11. Alluding to the words of the champion at the coro- 
nation. So Holingſhed : *« Whoever ſhall fay, that king 
Richard is not lawful king, I will fight with him at the 
* UTTERANCE,” f. e. to the uttermoſt, to the laſt extre- 


| mity. Douglaſs in his tranſlation of Virgil. Aen. V, 197, 


Olli certamine ſummo 
Procumb unt. 
Dith all thare foꝛce than at the uterance. 
And Aen. X, 430. 
Et ves, O Graiia imperdita cerpora, Trucri. 


| And 
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And to have any virtue is cauſe ſuffieient of: 


tyrant's hatred ; hence vengeance is vowed . F 


gainſt Macduff. 


Ian in blood 
Stept in ſo far, that ſhould I wade no more, | 
Returning were as tedious as '* go Ger. 


This is one of the great morals inculcated in he 


play, that wickedneſs draws on wickedneſs, ſuch 
is it's deceitful nature. And how poetically i; 
the whole managed, to make all the incident 
produce each the other neceſſarily and in order; 
till the meaſure of their iniquity being full, the) 
both miſerably periſh? And thus the fatal effed 
of ambition are deſcribed, and the ſtory is one. 

| The epiſodes, or under- actions, are fo inter 
woven with the fabric of the ſtory, that they 
are really parts of it, though ſeemingly bu 


And ze alſo feil bodnis of Trojanis, 
That war not put bn Gretkis to uterance. 


The gloſſary thus explains it: * Uterance. Chauc, 
«« Outrance, deſtruction : to the uttermoſt of their power. a}, 
&« Oultrance, extremity, exceſs; combatre a oultranct, u 
« fight it out, or to the uttermoſt, not to ſpare one anothe 


in fighting: and that from the adv. oultre, ultra. q. d 
& ullrantia.” 


12. i. e. as to go oer. Tis very common for our pot 


and his contempories to omit [ce] the ſign of the inſinitin 
mood. 
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adomings. Thus, for inſtance, it being proper 
to ſhew the terrors of Macbeth for his murder of 
Banquo; the poet makes him haunted with his 
apparition. And as wicked men are often ſuper- 
ſtitious, as well as inquiſitive and jealous, to 
draw this character in him more ſtrongly, he 
ſends him to enquire his deſtiny of the three 
witches. But every thing falls out to encreaſe 
his misfortunes. There is ſuch a caſt of “ an- 
tiquity, 
13, The Greek rhetoricians call this, aslacla and 
ere. One of the fineſt inſtances of this kind is in 
the Oreſtes of Euripides, 


14. If the reader has a mind to compare Shakeſpeare 
with the ancients, I would refer him to Ovid's Circe : and 


Medaea, Met. VII. where the _ and bubbling of the 


cauldron is prettily expreſt : 


Interea validum paſito medicamen ahend. 
Fervet et exultat, ſpumiſue tumentibus albet. 


among the ingredients in her charms, are mentioned thi 
owlet's wing, and fillet of a fenny ſnake. 


Et firigis infames ipfis cum carnibus alas 
Nec defuit illit 
Sguamea Cinyphii tenuis membrana Chelydri. 


See likewiſe the Medaea of Seneca: 


Mortifera carpit gramina, ac ſerpentium 
Saniem exprimit ; miſcetgus et obſcenas ave: 
Maeftique cor bubonis, et raucae ftrigis 
Exſedta vivae viſcera. 


K 2 And 


8 
tiquity, and ſomething ſo horridly ſolemn in this 
infernal ceremony of the witches, that I never 
conſider it. without admiring our poet's —_— 
ment of every hint he receives from the ancients, 


And the prieſteſs in Virgil, Aen. IV, 509, &c. And the witch 
Erictho in Lucan, B. VI. where ſhe mixes for her i _ 
dients every thing of the ill-ominous kind. 


Huc quicquid foetu genuit natura finiftrs 
Miſc etur, S C, 


And Canidia in Horace, Epod, V. 


| TJubet ſepulcris caprificos erutas, 
Jubet cupreſſus funebres, 
Et uncta turpis ova ranae ſanguint, 


Plumammue nofturnae ri gis, 
Herbaſque, &c. 


Before the witches call up the apparitions, they pour into 
the cauldron ſow's blood. So the witches in Horace, L. I. 
ſat. 8. pour out the blood of a black ram into a pit digge 


for that purpole. 


Cruor in fofſam confuſus, ut in inde ' 
Manes elicerent, animas re/ponſa daturas. 


'The ghoſt of Darius is conjur'd up in the Perſae of lelch⸗ 
Jus, and foretells to queen Atoſia her calamities. Sextus 
Pompeius, in Lucan, enquired of Erictho the ſorcereſs the 
event of the civil wars, and ſhe raiſed up a dead body by 
her magic art, to anſwer his demands. Homer ought 
not to be paſſed over; in his Odyſſ. B. XI. Ulyſſes call 
up Tireſias. Our poet will bear compariſon with any of 


theſe. : 
being 
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or“ moderns. Then again thoſe apparitions, 
9 | being ** ſymbolical repreſentations. of what ſhall 
C happento him, are introduced paltering with him 
in a double ſenſe, and leading him on, according 
to the common notions: of diabolical oracles, to 
, his confuſion. And when the kings appear, we 
have a piece of machinery, that neither the an- 
I cients or moderns can exceed. I know nothing 


15. See a maſque of Johnſon's at Whitehall, Feb. 2. 1609. 


5 which ſeems to have preceded this play. For Johnſon's 
5 pride would not ſuffer him to borrow from Shakeſpeare, 
mo' he ſtole from. the ancients: a theft excuſable enough. 
Both theſe poets made this entertainment of the witches to 
W pleaſe king James, who then had written his book of De- 
b monology. Johnſon, in the introduction of the maſque ſays, 
The part of the ſcene which firſt preſented itſelf was an 


* ugly Hell, which flaming beneath, ſmoked unto the top 


of the roofe. And in reſpect all evi/s are morally ſaid 


to come from bell; as alſo from that obſervation of 
« Torrentius upon Horace his Canidia, quae tot inſtrutta 
* Venenis, ex orci faucibus, profecta wideri poſſit: theſe 
* witches, with a hollow and infernal muſick came forth 
from thence.*”* He tells us, Jones invented the archi- 
tecture of the whole ſcene and machine. Perhaps Shake. 
ſpeare made uſe of the ſame ſcenes. 

16. The armed head, repreſents ſymbolically Macbeth's 
head cut off and brought to Malcolm by Macduff. The 
dloody child, is Macduff untimely ripp'd from his mother's 
womb, The child with a crown on his head, and a bough 
in his hand, is the royal Malcolme ; who ordered his ſol- 
diers to hew them down a bough, and bear it before * | 
to Dunſinane. 


E 3 any 
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any where can parallel it, but that moſt fublim i ln 
paſſage in Virgil, where the great ſucceſſors I thev | 
Aeneas paſs in review before the hero's ey Anton 
Our poet's cloſing with a compliment to Jam as not 
the firſt upon the union, equals W ang but te 
ment to Auguſtus. | = What 
The variety of characters with their differen _ 
manners ought not to be paſſed over in ſilene: © dead, | 
Banquo was as deep in the murder of the king Wl © an) 
as ſome of the Scotiſh writers inform us, ai Thus ; 
Macbeth. But Shakeſpeare, with great art a intro 
addreſs, deviates from the hiſtory. By th 79: 
means his characters have the greater variety; Cre, 
and he at the ſame time pays a compliment u 7 
king James, who was lineally deſcended fru Ad 
Banquo. There is a thorough honeſty, andi be 
_ love of his country in Macduff, that diſtinguia L/ 
him from all the reſt. The characters of h Tha 
two kings, Duncan and Macbeth, are fin A 
contraſted ; fo are thoſe of the two women, lad = 7; 
Macbeth and lady Macduff. MH 5% 


17. "HAR re cum intimis amicorum, in quibus 14 
Banquo, communicata, regem opportunum inſidiis" ad Bros. 
neſſum nactus, ſeptimum jam regnantem annum, obtrunt 
Buchan, rer. Scot, L. 7. Confilia igitur cum proximis ami! 
eommunicata ac in primis cum BAXNQUHONE 3 gur ubi omnil 
polliciti firiſſent, per vccafionem regem ſeptimum jam amm 
regnantem ad Euvernes Calli dicunt ad Bot gofuanat ) WIVES 
HeR. Boeth. p. 250. 


I 
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In whatever light this play is viewed, it will 


ae beautiful in all. The emperor **_ Marcus 
' Antoninus ſpeaks in commendation of tragedy, | 
; Jas not only exhibiting the various events of life, 
but teaching us wiſe and moral obſervations. 
What tragedian equals Shakeſpeare ? When 


news was brought to Macbeth that the queen was | 


7 i dead. he wiſhes ſhe had not then died; to morroto, 


or any other time would have pleaſed him better. 


his is the concatenation of ideas, and hence is 


introduced the obſervation that follows. 


To morrow, and to morrow, and to morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the laſt ſyllable of recorded time : 

And all our yeſterdays have lighted fools 
The way to ſtudy death. Out, out, brief candle] 
Lifes but a walking ſhadow, a poor player 
That ſtruts and frets his hour upon the ſtage 
And then is heard no more! It is @ tale, 
Told by an idiot, full of found and fe); 


Signifying . 
And 


18. Marc. Ant. XI, 6. 
19. The firſt folio edition reads dy death : i. e. death 


| which reduces us to duſt and aſhes; as Mr. Theobald explains 


it, an eſpouſer of this reading. It might be further 
firengthened from a ſimilar expreſſion in the pſalms, xxii. 15. 
thou haft brought me to the duſt of death: the duſt of death, 


. e. duſty death, I don't doubt but defy death was 


E 4 Shake- 
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And ſomewhat before, when the doctor give 
Macbeth an account of the troubled A the 
queen, he aſks, _ 


Canſt thou not miniſter to a mind Asa. 25 
Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow, 

| Raze out the written troubles of the brain; 
And, with ſome feweet ** oblivious antidote, 
Cleanſe the ſtuſf d boſom of that perilous ftuſf | 
Which weighs upon the heart? 


\ JT 


_ might be likewiſe deſerving notice, hoy 
finely Shakeſpeare obſerves thatrule of tragedy, to 


paint 


Shakeſpeare's own reading; but *twas his firſt reading ; and 
he afterwards altered it himſelf into fudy death, which the 
players finding in ſome other copy, gave it us in their 
ſecond edition. Study then ſeems the authentic word, — 
To die is a leſſon ſo eaſily learnt, that ewer fools can ſtudy 
it : even the motley fool, in As 8 like it, could reaſon 
on the time. 


 *Tis but an hour ago ſince it was nine, 
And after one hour more "twill be eleven; 
And ſo from hour to hour awe ripe and ripe, 
And then from hour to hour we ret and rot, 


Aud thereby hangs à tale. 


a certain mixture, of 
Homer, 


20. Alluding to the Nepenthe : 
which perhaps opium was one of the th 
Od, &. 221. 


Naxubis 2. dx, Tr, xaxar ininnfer AH. 


gect. 6. 
paint the 
4 perſons | 
gation, 
tend 2 
5. e. the © 
the evils | 


W underſtooc 
F cloſely ha 


21. Es 
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ri ον iX 
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A. 
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paint the miſeries of the great: almoſt all the 
Wpcrſons in the play, more or leſs, are involved 
WE, calamity. The leſſon to be learnt by the lower 
f D eople IS, acquieſcence in the caſe. of a private 
lation, not obnoxious to thoſe diſorders, which 
rend greatneſs in the ſtage of the world. 


. the oblivious antidote, cauſing the forgetfulneſs * all 
be evils of life, What is remarkable, had Shakeſpeare 
underſtood Greek as well as Johnſon, he could not more 
doſely have expreſſed the meaning of the old bard. 
21. Es Toig @AzGios ty Bacinuvos x Tugdmu ct Teapytien 
HZ ven, Ses & ng resyr ke ovprAnpor, i A ws 
0 yoewrns oN Bacon dea wi a an Klebe, 
U req ali . 


Ara weęl ręiro 1 rede 44. 
d Io Ki, Ti w dix 3 | 
e Arian, L. I. c. 25. b 
ir We © 


147 VI. 


GAIN, let us ſuppoſe the poet had a mind 
to inculcate this moral, that villany, tho? 
for a time ſucceſsful, will meet it's certain ruin. 


' EINEP TAP TE KAI AYTIK” OAT MOE OTK. 
ETEAEELEN 
EK TE KAI OTE TEAEl. 


I, 
Ves 


he 


*% 


1. Hom. II. J. 150. xc. Agamemnon ſoon after ſuggeſts 
he ſhall return back to Argos with ignominy ; 10 his much- 
: irjur'd Argos, ſo he calls it; this expreſſion carries paſſion 

with it, TIOAYFITIFION APTOE. Which the tranſcriber 
has alter'd into 9 Aęſe, miſtaking ＋ Aeolie 
digamma for a A, 


5 What, 
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Bhat, ibo the band of heawn withbolds itt fats 
At length, tbo late, more dreadful * twill defeend. 
Doron, on the author's head, his wwife and offspring, 
For woll I ween tbe fatal day draws near, 
When Troy's eurſt walls, and Priam with big peopl 
S ball periſh all. High oer their impious bead 
Fove ſhakes his gloomy Aegis, fully frauſbt 
With vengeance *painſt their frauds and perjuries, 
Thus Fate ordains irrevocably fixt. 

Thus is Hamlet made an inſtrument by provi- 
dence to work the downfall of his uncle; and the 
puniſhment being compleated, the play ends. 


and maje 
accordin 
as the gl 
| epic poe 


received 


repreſents 


Were one to enter into a detail of the fable, to $ 

what advantage would the-poet's art appear? £ 
The former king of Denmark being ſecretly 

murdered by the poſſeſſor of the crown, the fat BW Nu wi 

could not be brought to light, but by the in- highly p 

tervention of a ſupernatural power. The ghoſt WW worth ©» 

| [07 46 = they 

T%i5 rg 


. Ariſtatle having obſerved that the unravelling of the BY 1.) 5 , 
plot, or the ſolution of the fable, ſhould. proceed from the 1d wg. 
fable itſelf, and not from any machine, adds, 4M pnxer . ui i- 
Xenriov i Ta iZu TS dgupalO., » ion mee T8 iow, (ﬆ v1 wade 

elo Te arbpyrror $j9eras,) 1 30 ur, & 9:iTay agonſogurin meer ile 
x &y yeNas, ig, momr. Ki. us, But a machine may be ui ought to | 
ent of the action of the drama, either to explain ſome thing das as 
that have already happened, (which "tis impoſſible otherwi/ marvelln 
for a man to be acquainted with) or that may happen hereafter, I «5, gar a 
concerning which wwe want to be informed, The murder of would be 
3 dle 


= 
— 
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of the murdered-[king was ufually ſeen to wall 
on a platform before the palace, where the cen · 


tinels kept guard. There was a ſoldier, who 


doubting this tale, came on the platform out of 
A \ 009 210 ee 

the king is a fact of this ſort, which could not be known 
but by a machine, Machines thus introduced add ſurpriſe 


and majeſty to the incidents: nor are they improbable, if 


according to the received-and vulgarly-believed opinions ; 
a5 the ghoſt in Hamlet, the witches in Macbeth, &c. The 


| epic poet has. greater latitude : his ſpecioſa miracula are 


received more eaſily; he tells you ſtories ; the tragedian 
repreſents them, and brings them before your eyes. 


Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aurem, 
Duam quae ſunt oculis ſubjecta fidelibus, 
Hor, art. poet. 1 90. 


Now what is marvellous, and out of the vulgar road, is 
highly pleaſing. What Ariſtotle ſays to this purpoſe is 
worth cur notice. I: will give his words as they ſeem to 
me they ſhould be printed and corrected- | Ac? ub 2s is 
Tas TeaywIigw Poe 70 Oavuaryr, Mayor d' irdixalas iy 
71 ere 76 &, (31 > ovubeains para Y Javuarmn) 
diz To pon bgay eig Toy ,o. "Emile [lege "Emi To4] 
72 weft T1» "ExlceO- Nei ii oxi Wa, yihoia av Parting 
oi h ExaTE; 3) Names, à & aravidur. "Ev N ret Fre 
und. To N Javparm, nv onyic di- mars yag 
Teil amayſtrnnecw. ws Xaerfopurrcs. The marwellays 
ought to be in tragedy 3 but rather in the Epopea is admitted 
what even tranſgreſſes the bounds of reaſon, (by which the 
marvellous is chiefly raiſed) becauſe the aflors ars nat ſeen. 
de that which Homer writes of Hector, perſued by Achilles, 
would be ridiculous on the ftage ; for here the ſoldiers muſt be 
. I ſtanding 


— 
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curioſity, and deſired to hear a particular e 
of this apparition. The centinel 0 


qt night of all © 
When yon ſame ar, that's weſtward from th Pole, 


Had made his courſe Pillume that part of begun 2 
Where now it burns, Marcellus and me, ; 
The bell then beating one 


Mar. Peace, break thee off; Enter the ghot 
Look, where it comes. 


With what art does the poet hs off, zue 25 he 
raiſes the curiolity of the audience and thus 
avoids a long circumſtantial narration ? Let any 
one compare the fcornful ſilence of Dido's ghoſt 
to Aeneas, the ſullen ſilence of Ajax to Ulyſſes, 
with the majeſtic ſilence of Hamlet's ghoſt, 
which occaſions ſo much terror and wonder; 
tho' all are highly beautiful, yet conſidering 
time and circumſtances, our poet will appear to 


the greateſt advantage. The centinels break the 


matter with all it's particularities, to give it an 
air of probability to the prince, who reſolves to 


Handing fill, and not perſuing the flying Hector; there ont 
perſon only following and beckoning the reſt to tand off. But 


all this is not diſcernable in the Epopea, Now the marvellu 


is likewiſe pleaſant : a proof of it is, that thoſe, who relat 
any thing, generally add ſomething or other of their own 
invention, to make thtir narration more diverting. Tg) Tor, 


vp. xs, 


J 


Book I. 


5 ect. 6. 


watch uf 


ghoſt en 
is drea 
— 


pon hi. 


5 Wecrely. 
py 010CS not 


devil, 


Wherefore 
before h 


and an e 


Warriving 


3. He | 
agreeable 


W this leſs 
W hiſtory me 


reges [emp 


ſame cere 


our learne 


The ſpea 


Cits immor; 
The ſpear 
and this 
Achilles 1 


ground. i. 
4. Oreſ 


CE {ame doub 


Oreſtes, 
Elect. 
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vtch upon the platform. At the uſual hour the 
Pboſt enters, and draws Hamlet apart to tell him 
| N his dreadful tale, which was improper for the 
&eſt to be acquainted with. Our hero determines 
pon his behaviour, and ? ſwears the centinels to 
ecrely. However, upon ſecond thoughts, he 
Boes not know but the apparition might be the 
W devil, that aſſumed his father's ſhape: he will 
therefore have ſurer foundations to proceed on, 
vefore he puts his intended revenge in execution; 
and an expedient offers itſelf: for certain players 
arriving at court, are inſtructed by him to play 


FJ 


. 


US 
y 3. He Gears them on his ſword, very ſoldier-like, and 
ſt : greeable to the ancient cuſtom of his country. Nor is 


mis les ſcholar- like in our poet. Jordanes in his Gothic 
hiſtory mentions this cuſtom, Sacer I gladius] apud Scytharum 
reges ſemper habitus, Ammianus Marcellinus relates the 
ame ceremony N the Hunns. L. 31. c. 2. Hence 
our learned Spencer, B. 5. c. 8. ſt. 14: | 


And fwearing faith to either on bit blade. 


The ſpear was held equally ſacred. | A origine rerum pro 
dis immortalibus weteres haſtas coluere. Juſtin, L. 43. c. 2. 
The ſpears, they called ſcepters, ſo Pauſanias informs us: 
and this explains to us that paſſage in Homer, where 
Achilles ſwears by his ſcepter, Which he hurls to the 


ground. 1. e. his ſpear. II. a. 234. and 245. 


. Oreſtes, in Euripides, Electr. y. 979, has the very 
tame doubt, that Hamlet has. 
Oreſtes. Aę avr* andre in” amurachi; 9:3 ; 


Elect. Is2%y xa hid 1g; 7 ins l. & dens, 
ſome- 
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| fomewhat before the king like the murder of i 
f Fu obſerve his looks, | 


Pl tem him to the quiet; if be but Kc, 
I know my courſe, | 


And here our poet takes an opportunity to 50 * 5 


a fine compliment to his own art, 


; s Poe bland ar gaily cout att, 6 lan: 
Have by the wery cunning of the ſcene 


Been ftruck fo to the foul, that preſently - . 
They bave proclaimed their malefaftions, 


This making of a play within a play, beſide 


in the beginning of every act a dumb ſhew, be 


ing a ſymbolical repreſentation of what the avi 


5. Tis plain Shakeſpeare alludes to a ſtory told of Ales 
ander the cruel tyrant of Pherae in Theſſaly, who ſeeing 
famous tragedian act the Troades of Euripides, was 6 
ſenſibly touch'd, that he left the theatre before the play un 
ended; being aſhamed, as he owned, that he, who nete 
pitied thoſe he murdered, ſhould weep at the ſufferings u 
HecuBa and Andromache, See Plutarch in the life d 
Pelopidas. 


I bat. Hr cus + him, or he to Hecua, 
That he ſhould weep for her ? 


diene 


N 


dence v 
A © after 
i Wong inve 
Hf Zut WI 
3 peauties 
WW uſtice 
Wcureſt h 
- virtue. 


The 


15 not \ 
WAcgyſt 
W che forn 
n when C 
introducing. ſome ſtrokes of ſatyre on forma 
tragedians, ſhews, by the compariſon, to wha 
perfection our poet brought tragedy, which aſte 
him made no further progreſs. There was uſually 


the Wi 
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bi q ence were to expect; who were well dealt with, 
WS after all they could gueſs at the poet's mean- 
ng inveloped in a figurative and bombaſt ſtile, — 
ut why do L enter into a detail of particular 
Wcautics, where the whole is beautiful? Divine 
W:uftice at length overtgkes the tyrant in his ſe- 
Wcureſt hours, — the poet is true to the cauſe of 
W virtue. 
: The Electra of Sophocles, in many inſtances, 
Wis not very | unlike the Hamlet of Shakeſpeare. 
Aegyſthus and Clytemneſtra, having murthered 
W che former king, were in poſſeſſion of the crown, 
W when Oreſtes returned from Phocis, where he 


WY bal been privately ſent by his ſiter Eledtra 
n Theſe two contrive, and ſoon after effect the 
re WY Puniſhment of the murtherers. Electra is a 
lh Wy Grecian woman, of a maſculine and generous 
de (iſpoſſtion of mind; ſhe had been a witneſs of 
— the wickedneſs of thoſe two miſcreants, who 


had barbarouſly plotted the death of her father, 

dle renowned Agamemnon: his ghoſt called for 

Juſtice; and ſhe herſelf, rather than they ſhall 

eſcape, will be the inſtrument of vengeance. 

Thus when Clytemneſtra calls out to Oreſtes, 
O ſon, O ſon, have mercy on thy mother ! 


[from within. 
Electra replys, 
For thee ſhe felt no mercy, or thy father, 
Clyt. Oh, Pm wounded, from within. 


Elect. Double the blow, Oreſtes, 
There 
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There is a vaſt affectation of lenity in manking: 
and I am inclin'd to believe that an Engliſh/ay- 
dience would ſcarcely bear this Grecian character. 
Soon after Oreſtes kills Aegyſthus, and, that 
this piece of juſtice may be a greater expiation 
to the manes of the murdered king, he kills him 
in the ſame place where Aegyſthus had Killed 
Agamemnon. | 


SECT. VII. 


Ho- people's in alowey ſtation of life take 
a peculiar ſatisfaction in ſeeing wickedneſ 
in high places brought to puniſhment; yet are 
they no leſs pleaſed, when the poet condeſcends 
to bring matters home to themſelves, by paint. 
ing the paſſions of a more domeſtic nature. Such 
a paſſion is Fealouſie; to the fatal effects of which, 
the peaſant is equally ſubject as the prince. 
An unhappy young woman (for ſo her name 
' ſignifies) falls in love with a commander in the 
Venetian ſervice, who had entertain'd her with a ro- 
mantic account of his on exploits; and hearken- 
ing to no advice, but her own miſplaced inch- 
. nations, 
1. Dido's caſe ſcems exactly like that of Deſdemona. 
The Dux Trejauns told her his wonderful adventures by 


-ſea and land, of inchantments, monſters, &c, © Theſe to hear 
did Dido ſcrionſſy incline, 
1 Haerent 


She conſul 


Quis 
Wuem 


Jacta 


I* indeed f 
Aeneas wa 
« No, if! 
filter, a fin 
what her 1 


Solan 
Nec d. 
I cin 


In ſhort t! 
in a cave:: 
he, having 
leaves her 
lwgiver, 
love, is no 
lis crime v 
out of ch; 
wing him | 


of 
= 
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nations, ſhe marries him. There was an officer 
under him, curining and hypocritical,” with an 
appearance of great honeſty: he thought he had 
been wronged by his captain both in his bed; 
and in having another preferred before him. This 


Hacrent infixi pectore vuuTus 
VBRBagze. 


She conſults her ſiſter, 


Luis novus hic noſtris ſucceſit ſedibus hoſpes ! 

Yuem ſeſe ore ferens ! quam forti pectore et armi;“ 
— He quibus ille 

Jactatus fatis ! quae bella exhauſta canebat ! 


indeed ſhe could harbour any notions of a ſecond lover, 
Aeneas was the man ; but that was far from her thoughts, 
No, if I ever think of another lover, may ——' The 
fiter, a fine lady, knew what advice ſhe would follow, viz. 
what her inclinations perſuaded her to, 


Lelane perpetud matrens carpere juvents ? 
Nec dulces natos, Veneris nec praemia noris ? 
d cinerem, aut manes credis curare ſepultos ! 


In ſhort the hero, by chance, ſoon after meets his miſtreſs 
ina cave: a ſort of a match is huddled up between em: and 
he, having gain'd his ends, watches an opportunity, and 
leaves her to deſpair and death. That even a religious 
lwgiver, and a founder of an empire ſhould be caught with 
love, is no great wonder z but that he ſhould complicate 
lis crime with cruelty and treachery, is not this ſomewhat 
out of character? And has not the poet a hard taſk to 
wing him fairly off, by the help of even his pagan deities ? 


— to 
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. 
to him, ſeem'd ſufficient reaſon for revenge. 4, and gone 
caſting how to put his revenge in execution, no bat! 
readier way offered itſelf, than to ſtir up Othela I ge a 
to jealouſy, whoſe temper naturally led him io partly f 

that fatal paſſion. Jealouſy often ariſes from n the mis 
opinion of our own defects to pleaſe; and Othello WM 11ectic 


had too much reaſon to be apprehenſive. of fuck WM muſe ca 
defects in himſelf ; as he was by complexion ; nc n 
Moor, and declined in years. But ! 

The art of the poet is beyond all praiſe, where WWF Shak 
he makes Iago kindle by degrees the flames « WM variety 
Othello's jealous temper, which burſting out into WM of the o 
rage and fury, occaſions firſt the deſtruction of nexion, 


his wife, and ſoon aſter his own. [cording 

| or tail; 

Pe a mixtu 

eee Whcrea 

HES E three plays, of which I have abo union, 

given a ſhort ſketch, end with an unhappy where a 

cataſtrophe; and all the ſtories are finely calc B:o-cher 
lated to raiſe the tragical paſſions, grief, pity, and 
terror. Tis ſomewhat ſtrange, at the firſt thought, 

that people ſhould take any kind of delight to . wg 

— ſcenes of diſtreſs : yet even * ſhipwrecks a f „ 

| | ſtorms 2. Hor; 


| 3. Aw 
. Lueretius II, 1. Kc. This is ſaid of the vulgar. T 77. 2.,;, 
philoſopher receives no pleaſure from ſuch objects, bu requires ff 
prevents the paſſion of grief, by conſidering the neceſſaſi a auen 


and natural connexion, and relation of things. we the end #14 


.— a 


. , er dak rp An Gy 
ſtorms at ſea, when beheld from the ſhefe; and 
embattled” armies viewed with fafety from afar, 
raife a mixed kind of pleaſure in the ſpectator, 


SS ®D 4 


IE partly from novelty, and partly from a pity of 
de misfortunes of other men, not without a te- 
5 collection of his own ſecurity. Now if the tragic 


muſe can raiſe the paſſions,” and refine them too; 
is ſhe not the hand- maid of philoſophy ? 
But however it muſt be confeſſed, that if any 
of Shakeſpeare's plays be plainly proved to have 
variety of fables and actions, independent each 
of the other, with no neceffary or probable: con- 
nexion, then muſt theſe plays be faulty, and ac- 
(cording; to the common expreſſion, without head 
or tail; like the picture deſcribed. by Horace, 
a mixture of incoherent and monſtrous parts. 
Whereas in every poem there ſhould be a natural 
union, as in a well proportion*d human body, 
where all is homogeneal, united, and compact 
together, ſo as to form a 3 whole, 


— 
To 


It 


and tempeſts, the violent effects of the perturbed paſſions, 
&. have no beauty conſidered by themſelves ; yet they are 
Emryers 21a TOY RANDY. 

2. Horace in his art of poetry, Y. 1. &c. 

3. A whole is bat which has a — midale and end. 
The beginning ſuppoſes nothing wanting before itſelf ; and 
requires ſometbing after it: the middle ſuppoſes ſomething 
that went before, and requires ſomething to follow after : 
the end requires nothing after itſelf, but ſuppoſes ſomething 
| F 2 that 
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It does not follow, becauſe a hero is one 
man, that the fable is therefore one for one * man 


that goes before. Ariſtot. chap. vii. The ghoſt informs 
Hamlet he had been murder'd : this is an exact begin- 
ning; no one wants to know any thing antecedent, 
but only the conſequences ; which are the middle: the 
murderer being deſtroyed, the ſtory ends, and nothing 
is required after. Othello privately marries Deſdemona ; 
this is the beginning: his jealouſy is the middle: the effech 
of his jealoufy are the end. Macbeth's ambition is rouſed 
by the prediction of the witches; this is the beginning :- his 
procuring the crown by murder is the middle: his puniſh 
ment, being the effects of his ambition, is the end. And 
theſe ſtories are ſuch, as the memory can eaſily comprehend 
and retain, as a whole; eu porevlov., Juſt as beautiful 
objects, being neither vaſt, nor diminutive, can eaſily be 
_ meaſured by one united view of the eye; evovronlo. Ariſtot. 
*. C. Thus in all things that are beautiful unity is evi- 
dent; by this, relations and proportions are diſcovered : 

but where there is no idea of a whole, there is no idea of 
order ; and conſequently no beauty, 

4. The unity of the hero alone does not preſerve the 
unity of the fable: nor is the poet to give a hiſtorical recital 
of the acts of Theſeus, or Hercules; nor, like Statius, to 
deſcribe the whole hero, 


Nos ire per onnem, 
Sic amor eft, heroa velis. 


By this means the unity of the action is deſtroyed, as well 
az the ſimplicity. 


Denigue fit quodvis fimplex dantaxat et unum. 
Hor, art. p. J. 23. 
To 
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might be employed in variety of actions, and 
fables. So that to deſcribe the whole hero, or 
the life and death of kings, and to make a hiſto- 


To this purpoſe Ariſtotle in his poetics, chap. viii. Xg5 &, 
abartig is Tak day Helfen liæa dg 1 pic fing irc irn, was 
n chan, & rad rug dh, xy 7% figy Corpo ara; Tw egalparu 
ir Gre pltabeuins weis palgus 5 debe, raPhqraties x 
wiichas 73 GAor. © vg Teo. & n were und Wot 
ENIAHAON, [lege EI TO OAON,] d H, TOYTO 
[ſcribe TOYTOY] irs. As in other imitations,” that <which 
a man imitates is one fingle thing ; ſo the fable, being the 
imitation of an action, ought to be one, and that too a whole ; 
and the parts ſhould ſo correſpond, that one cannot be removed, 
tranſpoſed or retrenched, without making a change in the whole, 
Fir whatever can be added or left out, yet ſo as to make 
mthing for the whole, cannot be any part of that whole. 
Again in chap. xxiii. Tat ry deri av Pariin Ong N 
vad T8; d, TW junde Toy r Keiimreg ixovia agony 
, iTIXc4870Gud. ory Ao" M ν as piycc, x) U 
10/1 i, torn, „ Tu puryilu fig xala- 
m:7)«[uivoy Th woitiNe. Nos d' d pudg©- av b, inrnooLog 
NH aurwy moi; The latter part is corrupted, 
air is got out of it's place, and ſhould be changed into 
are; VIZ. woAtue, and placed after wif, thus; No, d“ i 
pied» aur anoihatur, ät Xixenlas M Homer, 
in reſpet to other poets, herein appears divine, in that he treats 
mt of the whole war, tho it has a beginning, and an end: 
or it would be too great, and not to be comprehended at one 
wew : or ſuppoſe he could have reduced it to a juſt extent, yet 
be would have been perplexed with ſuch a variety of incidents. 
but now taking one part only of the war, he introduces a great 
unber of epiſodes. | 


F3 rical 
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rical detail of particular facts, ane chan 
cles, not poems. 

But has not Shakeſpeare been vil of th 
very fault? Are not ſeveral of his plays calle 
_ hiſtorical plays The life and death of King 

John——The life of K. Henry VIII. —— wt 
many more of the like nature? And did not: 
think, that the unity of the hero conſtituted tie 
unity of the action? *Tis true indeed, that th 
editors of Shakeſpeare have given a play of histh 
title of The life aud death of King Fobn. But who 
ever will conſider this tragedy, will {ee the tit 
ſhould be, The troubles and death of King Jen 
For John having unjuſtly ſeized the crown, an 
excluded the rightful heir, his nephew Arthu 
Plantagenet ; the king of France eſpouſes th 


intereſt of the young prince. Hence ariſe k <,1;, 
John's troubles, his puniſhment and death. f of Soph 
life of R. Henry VIII. would not improperly or Ajas 
entitled, The fall of cardinal Woolſey. The at acquain 
dinal is ſhewn in the ſummit of his power be expe 
pride; and his fall was in a good meaſure o betweer 
tothe king's marriage with Anna Bullen. Ha ge hon. 
therefore the play ſhould have ended ; but flatter poets 7 
to princes has hurt the beſt poems: and of WM but h 
I ſhall ſpeak * hereafter. Other plays of « 
poet are called, Firft and ſecond parts, as Tb ©: 033; 
and fecond parts of king Henry IV, But th6 a 2 


5 See below ſect. XIV. 
| pl 
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plays are independent each of the other. 7he t 
part, as tis named, ends with the ſettlement in 
the throne of king Henry IV. when he had gained 
a compleat victory over his rebellious ſuhjects. 
The ſecond part contains king Henry's death; 
ſnewing his ſon, afterwards Henry V, in the 
various lights of a good-natured rake, till he 
comes to the crown; when 'twas neceſſary for 
kim to aſſume a more manlike character, and 
princely dignity. To call theſe two plays, fr 
au fecond parts, is as injurious to the author- 
character of Shakeſpeare, as it would be to So- 
phocles, to call his two plays on Oedipus, fr/# 
ond ſecond parts of King Oedipus. Whereas the 
one is * Oedipus King of Thebes, the other, Oedipus 
at Athens. | 

Julius Cueſar is as much a whole, as the Ajax 
of Sophocles : which does not end at the death 
of Ajax, but when the ſpectators are made 
acquainted with ſome conſequences, that might 
be expected after his death; as the reconciliation 
between Teucer and the Grecian chieftains, and 
the honourable interment of Ajax. Nor dves our 
poet's play end, at the death of Julius Caeſar, 
but when the audience are let into the Know- 

6. Oi, Tvran®. Mr is d. viz 2- billoe 


near Athens, where his daughter Antigone conducted him 
after his expulſion from Thebes. 


1 ledge 
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ledge of what befel the conſpirators, being the 
cConſequences of the murder of the hero of the 
play. The ſtory hangs together as * a heroic 


poem 

5 The fable i is one in e Tempeſt, VIZ. the os 
| ſtoration of Proſpero to the dukedom of Milan: 
and the poem haſtens into the midſt of thingy, 
preſenting the uſurping duke ſhipwrecked: on 
the inchanted ifland, where Prof 9 had long 
reſided. 

Tphe unity of action i is very viſible in Meaſin 
Fer Meaſure, That reflection of Horace, 


Quid leges fine moribus term 

Vanae proficiunt ? 1 ſing 

is the chick moral of the play. How . a be / 
in the characters of men is our poet, to make h mſelf 
the ſevere and inexorable Angeloincur the penalty tinued | 
of that ſanguinary law, which he was fo forward 4 oy 


to revive ? 

The three plays containing ren hiſtoric — 
tranſactions in the reign. of K. Henry VI. (if Poet, 
entirely written by Shakeſpeare, which I ſome- be is t 
what ſuſpect) are only rude and rough draughts; 
and tho? they have in them many fine paſſages, 
yet I ſhall not undertake to juſtify them accord 8 
ing to the ſtrict rules ot criticiſm, | 5 /ur, (ſp 
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ROM har has been —.— obſerved. i it 

becomes leſs difficult to ſee into the art 
and deſign of Shakeſpeare, in forming and plan- 
ing his dramatic poems. The, unity of action 
he ſeems to have thought himſelf obliged to re- 
gard ; but not at all the unities of time and 
place; no more, than if he were writing an epic 
poem. Ariſtotle (our chief authority, becauſe 
he drew his obſervations from the moſt perfect 
models) tells us, that the epic poem has no 
determined time, but the dramatic he fixes to 
2 ſingle day: the former is to be red, the latter 
to be ſcen. Now a man cannot eaſily impoſe on 


| himſelf, that what he ſees repreſented in a con- 


tinued action, at a certain period of time, and in 
a certain place, ſhould take up ſeveral years, and 
be tranſacted in ſeveral places. But dramatic 
poetry is the art of impoſing; and he is the beſt 
poet, who can beſt impoſe on his audience; and 
he is the wiſeſt man, who is eaſieſt impoſed on. 


1. O dg miugarar vio H ,“ nh divas, 9 
wrgly i 1 N imoroias, aber v xcmy, Tragedy 
as much as poſſible tries to confine itſelf to one period of the 
Jun, [ſpeaking with reſpe& to it's ſuppoſed diurnal motion} 
or to exceed it as little as may be: the epopatia is unlimited 
as to time, Ariſt. Tp ron. xi. b. 

The 
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The ſtory therefore (which is the principal p. 
and as it were the very ſoul of tragedy) be 


made a whole, with natural dependance and c This ] 
nexion; the ſpeCtator ſeldom conſiders the *l; ' is a con 
of time neceſſary to produce all theſe incident for adm 

but paſſes all that over; as in Julius Casa 

Macbeth, Hamlet, and in other plays of 0 
poet. = 129 3 2 PN | z. In! 
To impoſc on the audience, with reſpebth Philip Sy 
the unity of place, there is an artificial contrivand 2 
of ſcenes. For my own part, I ſee no a- 
harm likely to accrue -P 1 4 
to the underſtanding, uM ducke 
thus accompanying the poet in his magical 8 « notwit] 
rations, and in helping on an innocent a n 
en he not only raiſes or ſooths the palſions . 2 
« delioh 
ut e me from place to place, juſt as ii <- 1 
f 2. The real length of time in Julius Carſer is as follow : = 
| A. U. C. 709, a frantic feſtival of — was held! pet 
j honor of Cacſar, about the middle of february 20 : Py 
ö the regal crown was ofter'd him by Antony : March « rs 
| | he was flain. A. U. C. 710. Nov. 27. the triumvirs 80 . na 
at a ſmall iſland, formed by the river Rhenus, near Bonon gs 
| | _— chere adjuſted their cruel! proſcription. a U. C. 10 8 _ 
rutus and Cathus were defeated near Philippi.——Macbetl 66 po 


| reigned ſeventeen years. So Johan. de Fordin Scoticton | 
1 iw. c. 45. Machabers malignorum wallatus turmis 1 d 2 

apeb ut . regali dignitate potitus an. dom. MXL. * he cc 
—_—_— —— hut the time is ſo artfully paſſe « elſe 1 
wa ee —_ = connected, that the ſpectata BW © thre: 
Without interruption. & belet 


pleaſes 
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pleaſes him, and carries on the thread of his 
ſory- 77 Jn | 

This perpetual varying and ſhifting the Scene, 

js a conſtant cauſe of offence to many who ſet up 

for admirers of the ancients. 3 Johnſon, who 

thought 


3. In his prologue to Every man in his humour. Sir 
Philip Sydney, in his defence of poeſie, has the following 
no bad remark. * Our tragedies and comedies, not with- 
« out cauſe cried out againſt, obſerving rules neither of 
« honeſt civilitie, nor ſkilful poetrie. Excepting Gorbo- 
« ducke (againe I ſay of thoſe that I have ſeene) which 
« notwithſtanding, as it is full of ſtately ſpeeches, and well 
% ſounding phraſes, climing to the height of Seneca his 
« ſtile, and as full of notable moralitie, which it doth moſt 
« delightfully teach, and ſo obtaine the very end of poeſie. 
« Yet in truth it is very defectuous in the circumſtances, 
which grieves me, becauſe it might not remaine as an 
« exact modell of all tragedies. For it is faultie both in 
« place and time, the two neceſſarie companions of all cor- 


| © poral actions. For where the ſtage ſhould alway repre- 


« ſent but one place; and the uttermoſt time preſuppoſed 
* in it ſhould bee, both by Ariſtotle's precept, and common 
« reaſon, but one day; there are both many days, and 
many places inartificially imagined. But if it be ſo in 
* Gorboducle, how much more in all the reſt? where you 
„ ſhall have Aſia of the one fide and Affricke on the other, 
and ſo many other under-kingdoms, that the plaier when 
he comes in, muſt ever begin with telling where he is, ar 
« elſe the tale will not be conceived. Now ſhall you have 
„three ladies walke to gather flowers, and then we mult 
beleeve the ſtage to bee a garden. By and by we heare 

= « news 


= 
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choughtt it a poetical ſin to tranſgreſs the rules ud bel 
of the Grecians, and old Romans, has this TY s Fight 


76 


* friend Shakeſpeare. | | And is | 
To make a child now ſwaddled to proceed He * 
Man, and then 400K up in one beard and weed — a 

he 


“ news of ſhipwracke in the ſame ER, then wee are to and agai 
« blame if we accept it not for a rocke. Upon the backe of * 48 A 
that comes out a hideous monſter with fire and ſmoke, humour: 


* and then the miſerable beholders are bound to take it for Fil Mit. Z: 
* 2 cave: while in the mean time two armies flie in, repre- Wl, ſo man) 
i ſented with foure ſwordes and bucklers, and then what mth ſach 

&* hard heart will not receive it for a pitched field ? Now of Cor. C 


time they are much more liberal: for ordinarie it is, that 
« two young princes fall in love; after many traverſes ſhee 
«« is got with childe, delivered of a faire boy, hee is loſt, 
, *© groweth a man, falleth in love, and is ready to get another 
„ childe; and all this in two houres ſpace : which how 
« abſurd it is in ſenſe, even ſenſe may imagine. But 
** beſides theſe groſſe abſurdities, how all their playes bee 
neither right tragedies, nor right comedies, mingling 
« kings and clownes, not becauſe the matter ſo carrieth it, 
* but thruſt in the clowne by head and ſhoulders to play a 
part in majeſticall matters, with neither decency nor diſ- 
„ cretion : ſo as neither the admiration and commiſeration, 
% nor the right ſportfulneſſe, is by their mongrel! tragi- 
« comedy obtained. I know the ancients have one 
„or two examples of tragicomedies, as Plautus hath 
« Amphrituo. But if we marke them well, we ſhall finde 
'* that they never, or very daintily match horne-pipes and 
% funerals. * ® The whole tract of a comedie ſhould be 
* full of delight, as the tragedie ſhould be ſtill maintained 
in a well raiſed admiration.” | 
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Paſt threeſcore years, or with three ruſty ſivords, 
And belp of ſome few * faot-and-balf-foote words 

ce © Fight over Yorke and Laucaſter's long jarres, 
And in the tyring-houſe bring wounds to ſcarves... 
He rather prays you will be pleas'd to ſee 


One ſuch, to day, as other plays ſhould ve. 
ere neither chorus wafts you ore the ſeas &c. 


8 


aud again in his play, Every man out of his 
humour: 
or Mit. How comes it then, that in ſome one play we 
e. %% many ſeas, countrves and kingdoms, paſt over 
% cb admirable dexteritie ? 

Cor. O, that but ſhews how well the authours 
un travaile in their vocation, and out-runne the 


t, Narrebenſon of their auditory. 
„ Whecber the unity of time and place is ſo ge- 


ceſary to the drama, as ſome are pleaſed to re- 
e Wire, I cannot determine; but this is certain, 
ae duration ſhould ſeem uninterrupted, and the 
+ Whory ought to be one. | 


ö 4. Seſſuipedalia verba. Hor. Art. Poet. . 97. 

Y 5- Thoſe three plays relating the hiſtory of K. Henry VI. 
» n nach the worſt of Shakeſpeare's plays. 

n 6, In Shakeſpeare's K. Henry V. 

e 

d 
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8 dramatic poetry is the imitation of x 
| action, and as there can be no action but 

what proceeds from the manners and the ſenti. 
ments; manners and ſentiments are its eſſentia 
parts; and the former come next to be con- 
ſidered, as the ſource and cauſe of action. Yu 
action that makes us happy or miſerable, and 
tis manners, whereby the characters, the various 
inclinations, and genius of the perſons are mark- 
ed and diſtinguiſhed. There are four things to 
be obſerved in manners. 

I. That they be good. Not only ſtrongly 
marked and diſtinguiſhed, but good in a moral 
{enſe, as far forth as the character will alloy. 
A Thais of Menander was as moral, as you 
could ſuppoſe a courtefan to be; and ſo were 
all Menander's characters, as we may judge from 
his tranſlator Terence. They were good in 2 
moral, common, and ordinary acceptation of 
the word, not in a high philoſophical ſenſe. . In 
Homer, the parent of all poetry, the angry, the 
inexorable Achilles has valour, friendſhip, and 
a contempt of death. In Virgil, the trueſt of 


1. E N x) re bret Nfg 5, Ariſtot. mig} wor: 


his 


Y xt D. ifs 
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iss copyers, even Mezentius, the cruel and athe- 
tical tyrant, finely oppoſed: to the pious Aeneas, 
hen he reſolves not to ſurvive his beloved fon 
Lauſus, raiſes ſome kind of pity: in the reader's, 
breaſt, | i. N 

* Aeſtuat ingens 

n Ino in corde puDoR, miſtogue inſamia luttt, 

Et furiis agitatus AMOR, ef CONSCLA VIRTUS, 


Tis Milton would not paint the Devil without ſome 
and MW moral virtues; he has not only valour and con- 
ous duct, but even compaſſionate concern, 


Thrice he aſſay'd, and thrice in ſpight of ſcorn 
Tears ſuch as Angels weep, burſt forth. 


oly WM and prefers the general cauſe, to his own ſafety 
al Wi and cafe. 


ws * Nor fail d they to exprefs how much they prais'd, 
= Wl fer the general ſafety he deſpis'd 
* His own, 


1 2 WM chat the Devil's character has every thing 
of WM agreeable to the modern notions of a hero; but 
n nothing of thoſe chriſtian characters, humility 
the WF and reſignation to the will of God; the great 
nd WF and characteriſtic virtues of chriſtianity, which 
oi I our divine epic poet would chiefly inculcate. 


nr. WM 2. Virgil, Aen. X, 870. . Milt. Par, 1. I, 619. 
| 4. Milt. II. 480. 
his But 
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But what ſhall we ſay then of ſuch 
as a Polyphemus, Cacus, Caliban, the Harpie, 
and the like monſtrous, and out of nature pro- 


dect. 1 
thrope, 
FILITLUL 
6 you T1 


I | thrope, 


ductions ? They ſeem to be in the poetical world iyirull, 
what in the natural are called {ſus naturae ; MW: . fa 
theſe are luſus poetici, the ſportive creations of: rrofelſs 
fertil imagination, introduced, by the bye, would x 
raiſe the paſſions of admiration and abhorrence; Mj. . bun 
and indeed they are ſo far under · parts, as to be nuſt be 
loſt in the grand action. | that” 2 
Upon theſe principles I cannot defend ſucha Nun a 
character as Richard III. as proper for the ſtage, MW... 2 
But much more faulty is the Jew's character, in be 
The Merchant of Venice; who is cruel without prncipl 
neceſſity. Theſe are not pictures of human ture is ! 
creatures, and are beheld with horror and de-. 00d, t 
teſtation. * tl 
In this poetical painting of the manners of "TTY 
men, it ought to be remember'd, that *tis the Jappine 
human creature in general ſhould be drawn, not 
any one in particular. Now man is of a mixed 6. Plat 
nature, virtue and vice alternately prevailing ; it * , 50 
being as difficult to find a perſon thoroughly vi- yg * 
tious, as thoroughly virtuous. Thus Philoſo- MW: 7, . 
phers who make human nature their ſtudy ſpeak I +: 
of it; and thus the * greateſt of all philoſophers, WW © # 
having touched upon the character of the miſan- mo 7 
5. Socrates in Plato's Phaedo. p. 89, 90. edit. H. Steph. 3 
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thrope, adds, AjAor Gr: dvev TEX NHL tis wt r 
algart d roꝗ r- x triage ro aviewneaa 
vag ms ui rixvns ixgiro, wong q, Srws oy 
yicailo, us u Xęnsse % worneds Sud onlyus 
das ligne, T85 de ptlatv mes, Thoſe who 
profeſs a hatred of mankind and ſociety, and 
would paint human nature ill, want art, and are 
but bunglers in the ſcience they profeſs. For it 
muſt be by long habit, and . unnatural practice, 
that a man can become void of humanity and 
cha human affections: ſince, as our maſters in this 
ae, man-ſcience have obſerved, even public rob- 
bers are not often without ſocial and generous 


Out principles. Whenever, therefore, a human crea- 
nan ture is made to deviate from what is fair and 
de. good, the poet is unpardonable if he does not 

ſhew the motives which led him aſtray, and 
ak aaled his judgment with falſe appearances of 
* appineſs. Mean while how beautiful is it to 


ed 6. Plato in rep. I. 1. p. 351. edit Steph. Aoxeiy av 9 
it ch 4 realomeJov 1 Angac, ö x ae, & A Tr. he., Goa 
oi uu ink vi texas Adres, gdf av T4 derac ha-, 21 

ad, des 3 Cicero in Off. II. 11. Cujus ¶juſtitiae ] tanta 
ſo- vs eft, ut nec illi quidem, qui maleficio et ſcelere paſcuntur, 
ak Wl nt fine ulla particuld juſtitiae vivere. Epict. I. 2. c. 20. 
rs, 0uru; KoXuve Th * nN, ig 1 Ouc 1 arbewnixn, 
Nu; Yue Ju αννιτιeσ un PDT 1 xiveioDat, ann 
Dtituc 5 „ inaic mak 1 TETLPHA A E MTENKEG 3 
4 2% "4,29, aJravonTINGy, O Toivuy 89" been ol Tt 
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ſee the ſtruggles of the mind, and the paſſions x 
variance; which are wanting in the ſteady villain, 
or ſteady philoſopher ? and theſe are character 
that ſeldom appear on the ſtage of the warld, 
But what is tragic poetry without paſſion ? In; 
word, tis ourſelves, and our own paſſions, that we 
love to ſee pictured ; and in theſe repreſentation 
we ſeek for delight and inſtruction. 

II. The manners ought to be“ fuitable. When 
the poet has formed his character, the perſon is 
to act up to it. And here the age, the ſex, and 
condition, are to be conſidered : thus what iz 
commendable in one, may be faulty in another, 
An inſtance of the ſuitableneſs of character we 
have in Milton, where Eve withdraws when ſhe 
finds her huſband and the angel entring on ſtu- 
dious thoughts abſtruſe. | 


* Her huſband the relater fhe prefer'd 
Before the angel; and of him to aſk 
Choſe rather : He, fhe knew, would intermix 


Grateful digreſſions, and ſolve bigh diſpute 
With conjugal careſſes. 


When he gave theſe ſuitable manners to Eve, he 
had in his mind Plato's great art, ſo much com- 


7. Adregos Ot, Ta HDI. Ariſt. eg. T01T. Ke. . 
Reidere per ſonae [cit convenientia cuique. Hor. poet. . 316. 

8. Par. loſt. VIII, 40. 
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mended byꝰ Cicero, in making old Cephalus 
withdraw in the firſt book of his republic on the 
pretence of a ſacrifice. 

Shakeſpeare ſeems to me not to have known 
ſuch a character as a fine lady; nor does 
he ever recognize their dignity. What tra- 
montanes in love are his Hamlets, the young 
Percy, and K. Henry V.? Inſtead of the lady 
Bettys, and lady Fannys, who ſhine ſo much in 
modern comedies, he brings you on the ſtage 
plain Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page, two honeſt 
good-humoured wives of two plain country 
centlemen. His tragic ladies are rather ſeen, 
than heard; ſuch as Miranda, Deſdemona, 
Ophelia, and Portia. So Lavinia is juſt ſhewn 
in Virgil, innocent, and quiet. But Juno is a 
Fury; Dido and her ſiſter Anna plot together 
to debauch the pious prince of the Trojans. On 
this ſide they ſet the fleet on fire ; on that, they 
blow the trumpet to ſedition. And even a heroine 


9. Cic. ad Att. J. IV. ep. 16. Quod in iis libris, quos 
ladas, perſonam defideras ſcacvolae, non eam temere dimovi: 
fed feci idem, quod in moMrein, deus ille nofler, Plato: 
cum in Pirateum Sacrates veniſſet ad Cephalum, locupletem 
i feſti vum ſenem; quoad primus ille ſermo haberetur, adeſt 
'n diſputando ſenex : deinde cum ipſe quoque commodiſime 
lacutus ¶ et, ad rem divinam dicit ſe welle diſcedere ; neque 
fifrea revertitur. Credo Platonem vix putaſſe conſonum fore, 
eminem id aetatis in tam longo ſermone diutius retinuiſſet. 
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cannot forget the inconſtancy of the ſex, 25 
9 Boſſu ingeniouſly obſerves; her eyes are 


caught 


10. See Boſſu of the epic poem. IV, 11. Camilla'; 
character, the heroine, Virgil has artfully daſned with 
this tincture of vanity, and love of finery ; he knew their 
natural inclination from ſtories of his own country, The 
mother of Coriolanus, with other Roman women, had pre. 
ſerved their country from fire and ſword, and the reſentment 
of that proud patrician. How could the ſenate reward 
them proportionably to their deſert? Why, as Valerius 
Maximus tells us, I. 5. c. 2. Sanxit uti faeminis ſemiti 
wiri cederent — permiſit quoque his purpurea wveſte et aurtis 
uti ſegmentiss Which we may tranſlate, The ſenate or. 
dered that the men ſhould give the women the upper- band, and 
allowed them to wear fine cloaths, and ornaments of goli 
However old Cato ſome time after, aſſiſted by the tribunes, 
was reſolved to repeal this order, but the clamors, and 
uproars of the ladies were ſo great, that he was forced to 
deſiſt, Livy's account [L. 34.] of this female commotion 
is admirable, If we look into Milton, we ſhall there 
find this vanity in Eve, when in her innocent tate ; that 
Narciſſus-like admiration of herfelf, which the poet paints, 
B. IV. y. 449, &c. far exceeds any thing in Ovid: and the 
glozing tempter at length catches her with flattery. B. IX, 
v. 532. &. What ſhall we think after this of ſuch un- 
poetical characters, as Marcia and Lucia in Addiſon's 
Cato ? But the leſs that women appear on the ſtage, ge- 
nerally the better is the ſtory : and unmarried women are 
left entircly out in Shakeſpeare's beſt plays, as in Macbeth, 
Othello, Julius Cæſar; in Hamlet, Ophelia is neceilary to 
carry on the plot of the pretended madneis. After the 


Reſtoration women were ſuffered to act on the ſtage, and 
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caught with the gawdy dreſs of a Trojan ; ſhe 
eagerly perſues the glittering ſpoils, and loſes 
her life in the attempt. 

How conformable to their characters are the 
ambitious Macbeth, and the jealous Othello ? 
Tho! Falſtaff is a fardle of low vices, a lyar, a 
coward, a thief z yet his good-humour makes 
tim a pleaſant companion. If you laugh at 
the oddneſs of Fluellin, yet his. bravery and 


| honefty claim a laugh of love, rather than of 


contempt. Theſe manners, and moſt others 
which the poet has painted, are agreeable to the 
character, and ſuitable to his deſign. 

III. The poet ſhould give his manners that 
reſemblance which hiſtory, or common report 
has publiſhed of them. This 1s to be underſtood 
of known characters. Shakeſpeare very ſtrict- 
ly obſerves this rule, and if ever he varies from 
it, tis with great art; as in the character of 
banquo, mention'd above. Of thoſe characters, 
which he has taken from the Engliſh chronicles, 


ſtories were formed for them, wherein they acted the prin- 
cpa! parts. Hence the ſtage began to be corrupted ; and 
a the ſame time ſprung up, love, honor, gallantry, and 
lch like Gothic ornamental parts of poetry; and Shake- 
pezre, and Johnſon in proportion were deſpiſed. 

11, Ariſtot. xs. 4. TeiTo» d, To d,. i. e. this likeneſs 
nut be drawn from hiſtory, or common report, Aut 
'anam ſeguere. Horat. art, poet. 119. | 
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as king John, Henry VIII, cardinal Wolſey, & 
the manners and qualities are like to what Hiſtaoj 
reports of them. ** Breval, in his account of 
Verona, introducing the ſtory of Romto and 
Juliet, has the following remark, „ Shake. 
„ ſpeare, as IJ have found upon a ſtrict ſeatch 
c into the hiſtories of Verona, has varied very 
& little either in his names, characters, or other 
ce circumſtances from truth, and matter of fact. 
« He obſerved this rule indeed in moſt of his 
* tragedies, which are ſo much the more moving, 
as they are not only grounded upon nature, 
e and hiſtory, but likewiſe as he keeps cloſer 
eto both than any dramatic writer we ever had 
beſides himſelf.“ 
To confider in this view ſome of the charaften 
in Julius Caeſar. M. Junius Brutus was a Stoic 
philoſopher ; the Stoics were of all ſects the mol 
humane and mild, and all profeſſedly common 
wealthſmen. They made every thing ſubmit u 
honeſty, but that they ſubmitted to nothing 
T was therefore the tyrant Caeſar, the ſubverte 
of his country and the conſtitution, that Brutu 
killed, not the friendly Caeſar. 


5 


& 


Can we ſtand by, and ſee 
Our mother robbd and bound and raviſh'd be, 


12. Breval's travels, p. 104. 
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It not to her affiftance ſtir, 

Pleas'd with the ſtrength and beauty of the raviſher ? 
Or ſhall wwe fear to kill him, if before 

The cancelPd name of friend he bore ? 

Ingrateful Brutus do they call? 

Ingrateful Caeſar, who could Rome enthral ! 


C. Caſſius was more of an Epicurean by name, 
than principle. He was of an impetuous tem- 


per, could not brook the thoughts of a maſter, 


and was beſide of a ſevere life, and manners. 
Seneca ſays of him, Ep. 547. Caffius told wits 
aquam bibit. 

Cicero was by nature timorous, and vain- 
glorious. An improper perſon to be truſted with 
ſo great an enterprize. He had beſide been a 
flatterer of Caeſar. 

The characters of the“ conſpirators were in 
aiter ages all abuſed, when hiſtorians and poets 
turn'd court-flatterers. And even the proſcrip- 
tions of thoſe three ſucceſsful villains, the falſe 
and cruel Octavius, the wild and profligate An- 
tony, the ſtupid Lepidus, were either palliated 


or excuſed, The cruelty of Octavius is particu- 


13. Even Brutus they belied at his death ; for he never 
was ſo little of a philoſopher as to call virtue an empty 
name, and no ſolid good, becauſe he miſſed his aim to re- 
tore the Roman liberty. 


Nunquam ſucceſſu creſcit honeſtum. 
| G 4 larly 
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. larly mention'd by Suetonius, Reſtitit aliquandiy 
collegis, ne qua feret proſcriptio, fed inceptan 
utroque acerbius exercuir, But with theſe: ang 
other vices he ſtill preſerved great dignity, and, 
what we moderns call, good- breeding; a ſort d 
mock-virtues of a very low claſs. And thi 
character of Octavius Shakeſpeare has very Juſth 
preſerved in his play. 

IV. The manners ought to be "+ uniform. and 
conſiſtent : and, whenever a change of manner 
is made, care ſhould be taken that there appex 
proper motives for ſuch a change; and the audi 
ence are to be prepared before hand. There is2 
very fine inſtance of this conſiſtent change in 
Terence. Demea begins to find that all hi 
peeviſh ſeverity avail'd nothing; no reformation 
was made by it, every one hated and avoided 
him as much as they loved his brother, whoſe 
manners were diametrically oppoſite. The old 


14. Terafloy d To Spano x yas avs wang Tr 16 Ty 
HH , Y re 10 0. do ribelg, Opes àh⁰V˖ι 
Ge def tires. The fourth is that the manners be equal: 
and — the perſon, who is the Aubjed? of imitation, be un 
equat in his manners, yet wwe ought to make them equally m- 
equal. "Opanu; evwpary as the manners of Tigellius in 


Horace, conſlans in lewvitate. 


Servetur ad imum 
Jualis ab my procefſerit, et fibi conſtet. 
Hor. art, poet. 126. 
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man reſolves to try a contrary behaviour, and 


takes himſelf roundly to taſk, 
Ego ille agreſtis, ſaevus, triſtis, parcus, truculentus, 


tenax. 


| But how great is the poet's art? Having thus 


prepared the ſpectators for a change of manners, 
you plainly perceive how aukwardly this new 
aſſumed character fits upon the old man; his 
civility is all forced. *Tis as when ſinners turn 
ſaints, all is aver-acted. 

Who does not all along ſee, that when prince 
Henry comes to be king, he will aſſume a cha- 
racter ſuitable to his dignity? And this change 
the audience expect. 


P. Henry. I know you all, and will a whit uphold 


The unyokd humour of your idleneſs : 

Zet herein will J inutate the ſun, 

Who doth permit the baſe contagious clouds 
To ſmother up his beauty from the world; 
That when be pleaſe again io be HMSELr, 
Being wanted, he may be more wondred at, 
By breaking through the foul and ugly miſts 
Of vapours, that did ſeem to ftrangle him. 


The uxorious and jealous Othello is eaſily 
You know the haughty Coriolanus will perſevere 


in his obſtinacy and proud contempt of the com- 
| mons : 


EET A Red; TS ods 4 et 


wrought to act deeds of violence and murder. 


Cr 
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mons: as well as that the reſentful is Achille 
will never be prevailed on, by ahy offers fro 
Agamemnon, to return to the field. Angelo þ 


revenge 
tells us, 
treaty v 


fevere againſt the common frailty of hum 
nature, never turns his eye on his own characte: 
What moroſe bigot, or demure hypocrite eve 
did? From Hamlet's filial affection, you expe 


what his future behaviour will be, when th 
ghoſt bids him revenge his murder. The phi 
loſophical character of Brutus bids you expect 
conſiſtency and ſteadineſs from his behaviour 
he thought the killing of Antony, when Caeſar, 
aſſaſſination was reſolved on, would appear to 
bloody and unjuſt: 


Let us be SACRIFICERS, Su not butchers : 
Let's carve him as a diſh FIT FOR ThE Gops. 


The hero, therefore, full of this idea of ſacrificino 
Caeſar to his injured country, after ſtabbing hin 
in the ſenate, tells the Romans to ſtoop, and be. 
ſmear their hands and their ſwords in the blood 
of the ſacrifice. This was agreable to an ancient 
and religious cuſtom. So in ** Aeſcylus we read, 
that the ſeven captains, who came againſt Thebes, 
ſacrificed a bull, and dipped their hands in tht 
gore, invoking, at the ſame time, the gods d 
wat, and binding themſelves with an oath ti 


16. Ex. i One. 5. 42. &. 
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revenge the cauſe of Eteocles. And '7 Xetiophoi 


tells us, that when the barbarians ratified their 
treaty with the Greeks, they made a ſacrifice, 
and dipped their ſpears and ſwords in the blood 


of the victim. By this ſolemn action Brutus 
gives the aſſaſſination of Caeſar a religious air and 
turn; and hiſtory too informs us; that he marched 


out of the ſenate houſe, with his bloody hands, 
proclaiming liberty. 

As there is nothing pleaſes the human mind 
ſo much as order, and conſiſtency z ſo when the 
poet has art to paint this uniformity in manners, 


he not only hinders confuſion, but brings the au- 
E dience acquainted, as it were, with the perſon 


repreſented ; you ſee into his character, know 


how he will behave, and what part he will take 


on any emergency. And Shakeſpeare's characters 
are all thus ſtrongly marked and manner'd. 


17. Xen, A. C.. 


SECT. Al 


Queſtion here ariſes, which I ſhall leave to 

the reader's conſideration. It being proved 
that manners are eſſential to poetry, muſt not 
the poet, not only know what morals and man- 
ners are, but be himſelf likewiſe a moral and 
honeſt man ? Or can there be knowledge without 
practice? *Tis certain no one can expteſs and 
| paint 
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paint manners, without knowing what manner, {W** rances 
are, how they become deformed and monſtrous, “ ber: | 
how natural and beautiful. Nor can he know of the 
others without knowing himſelf; what he is, Learne 
what conſtitutes his good, and what his ill. Bu “ ſhoulc 
whether ſuch an enquiry will be attended with “ bands 
anſwerable practice, will depend on the fairneß if mer 
and ſincerity of the enquirer. For there is no: “ toware 
that man living, who does not act the hypocrite they v 
more with reſpect to himſelf, than to the reſt of C impoſ 
the world. But this is a myſterious ſubject, too * pet, \ 
long for this place: and it may be ſufficien Md c 
therefore at preſent, if we have the authorities of Muuthors, 
a poet or two, without being at the trouble of l, ven 
going to the more abſtruſe philoſophers. Let He 


us hear Horace : NAPA 2 
doubted 
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Qui didicit patriae quid debeat, et quid amicis; 

Quo fit amore parens, quo frater amandus et hoſpes; 

Quod fit conſeripti, quod judicis officium, quae 

Partes in bellum miſt ducis; ILLE PROFECTO 

REDDERE PERSONAE SCIT CONVENIENTIA 
CUIQUE. 


And Johnſon, in his Ae ae of his Volpone 
to the two univerſities : “It is certaine, nor can 


* it with any fore-head be oppoſed, that the 


ind in 


players 


% too much licenſe of poetaſters, in this time, 1. Stunde 

„ hath much deformed their miſtriſs; that, 2. Johnſc 

++ every day, their manifold and manifeſt igno- ee 
© Trance, 
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« rance, doth ſtick unnatural reproaches upon 
I« her: but for their petulancy, it were an act 
« of the greateſt injuſtice, either to let the 
« learned ſuffer; or ſo divine a ſkill (which 
« ſhould not indeed be attempted with uncleane 
« hands) to fall under the leaſt contempt. For, 
if men will impartially, and not a- ſquint looke 
toward the offices, and ſanction of a poet, 
« they will eaſily conclude to themſelves, the 
e impoſſibility of any one man's being the good 
* pet, without firſt being a good man. Our 
learned comedian being a great reader of Greek 
Euchors, has literally tranſlated * Strabo's words. 
'H de Tots ouviteuxlau TH v aviewns' * &; ole re 
ATAGON yevioX ITOIHTHN, ui e yerybivla 
NaPA ATAQOON. As to our poet, he is an un- 
doubted example for that ſide of the queſtion, 
which one would wiſh to hold true in general. 
All his contemporaries anſwer for his honeſty. 


wk how the father*s face 

wes in his iſſue, even ſo the race 

Of Shakeſpeare's mind and manners brightly ſhines 
M bis * <vell-torned and true-filed lines. 


and in his Diſcoveries. © I remember the 
players have often mention'd it as an honour 


1. Strabo, I. 1. p. 33. 
2. Johnſon had the expreſſion of the ancients in view, 


5 me tornatos, et limatos verſus. 
1 cc to 


an excellent phantſie, brave notions, and 
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6 to Shakeſpeare, that in his writing, (Whatſo⸗ 
cc eyer he penn'd) he never blotted out a line 
« My anſwer hath been, Would he had blotted 
« a thouſand. Which they thought a maleys: 
« lent ſpeech. I had not told poſterity this 
« but for their ignorance, who choſe that cir. 
e cumſtance to commend their friend by, 
& wherein he moſt faulted. And to: juſtifi 
„ mine own candor, (for 1 loved the Man, ail 
« do honour bis memory, on this fide idolatry, 4 
& much as any.) HE was IxDEED HO NEST 
© AND OF AN OPEN AND FREE NATURE: had 


« gentle expreſſions : wherein he flowed with 
that facility, that ſometime it was neceſſary 
* he ſhould be ſtop'd : /uffleminandus erat; a 
« 3 Auguſtus ſaid of Haterius. His wit was in 
* his own power; would the rule of it had beeh 
* ſo too. Many times he fell into thoſe things, 
that could not eſcape laughter: As when he 
* ſaid in the perſon of Caeſar, one ſpeaking to 
„ him, * Caeſar, thou aft me wrong, Here: 


3. Seneca 4. declam. 
4. He cites by memory, which is often treacherous. li 


Julius Caeſar, Act III. the paſſage is thus, 


Caeſar. Know, Caeſar doth not wrong, nor without cauſe 


Will he be ſatisfied. 


The fame kind of treacherous memory made Longinu 
cenſure Xenophon, for what Xenophon never wrote. dt 


h.s treatiſe wege d. R O. 4. 
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« ply'd ; Caeſar did never wrong but with juſt 
« cauſe : and ſuch like which were ridiculous, 
« But he redeemed his vices with his virtues; 
« There was ever more in him to be n 
« than to be pardoned. 72 


If Shakeſpeare was this honeſt man, he — 
have felt what the charms of honeſty were, and 


k thus have expreſs'd it, as they ſay, 1 the life. 
„aud cannot help obſerving that the greateſt 
beauty in poetry is moral painting; every thing 
de almoſt may be reduced to mechanical rules. 
Our poets therefore are to endeavour to get a view 
id WY of virtue in her own ſhape, and admire her lovely 
th form; and from this knowledge they ſhould 
rr WY enimate every image and deſcription. As far 
2; WM forth as affections, cauſes, events, objects, &c. 
in WM Kc. participate of this primary and original 
en ſource of perfection, they are lovely and beau- 
os, aful; when loſt to this, they become horrid and 
he deformed. Some writers there are, who ſeek 


for beauty from other ſources; Hobbs fairly 
gives us his opinion in his 5 Leviathan. In a 
good poem both judgment and fancy are re- 
[WM © quired : but the fancy muſt be more eminent; 
* becauſe they pleaſe tor the ex/ravagancy ; but 

/* W © ought not to diſpleaſe by indiſcretion.” Hobbs 
ad a ſtrange way of expreſſing himſelf ; if ex- 
«Wl 420gancy bears ſuch a ſway in poetry, then is 


. 5. Part I. ch. viii. 
'd; | | Taſſo 


96 
Taſſo a better poet than Virgil, and Arioſto than 
either of them. But tis truth, or it's reſemblance 
that gives the pleaſure : and hence ariſes the 
chief beauty of that figure called by the rheto- 
ricians, IPOENITONOTIA. Inſtances of this 
Shakeſpeare abounds with: ſuch are, the duke' 
reflection on LIF E, in Meaſure for Meaſure: 
the queen, in K. Richard II. calling yopr = 
cozening flatterer, a paraſite, &c. Wolſey, in 
K. Henry VIII, reflecting on the ſtate of man: 


Vain po aid GLORY of this world, I hate ye, 
Othello conſcious of his miſery exclaims, 


Farcwell conNTENT|! 
And O you MORTAL ENGINES, Whoſe rude throat 
T immortal Jeves dread clamors counterfeit 
Farewell ! Othell?s occupation*s gone. 


Thus every thing in poetry ſhould have manner: 
and paſſions : and the moral ſhould ſhine per- 
ſpicuous in whatever aims at the ſublime. And 
thus he enriches with morals all his ſublime 
paſſages; as in Proſpero's reflections on the 
tranſitory ſtate of human grandeur. Ifabella's 
moralizing on men in power abuſing their au- 
thority. Lear's reflection, when it thunders, ol 
the ingratitude of his daughter. With many 
more of the like nature. Deſcriptions without 


moral or manners, however deſigned by the pot! 
| | 00 
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to raiſe the paſſion of wonder and aſtoniſhment, 

are not inſtances of the true ſublime. The vaſt 
jumps that Juno's ſteeds take in Homer, is an 
example of that pompous and aſtoniſhing kind 
of the ſublime, which is calculated to raiſe ad- 
miration in 7 vulgar minds; for in poetry the 
vulgar are. to be ſometimes conſidered, as well 
25 philoſophers: How careful then ſhould the 
poet be, to check all childiſh admiration in him- 
ſelf; tho* he may be allowed, with ſome re- 
ſerve, to raiſe it in his readers? 


Or bright infers not ercellen ce. 


And ſurely that cannot be great, which tis gent 
for a man to deſpiſe. Hence the eye is to be 
turned from the diſtinctions of cuſtom and faſhion, 
to thoſe of nature and truth. The dignity of 
1 docrates and Brutus is to be recognized, before 
* that of Caeſar. With what contempt then ſhould 
„dar diſtinction of big and loo life, introduced 
e our modern comic poets, be treated? For 
1. n what other ſenſe can this fantaſtical diſtinction 
" be allowed, than as the monkey, that climbs to 


* 6 II. .. y. 770. See Longinus, ſect. IX. 


Ol! \ 922 / — — * Py 
7. Too cage xalayinactlas 6 inp@* gitar yag TIEali as, 
ny dyneſius. | 
Jul 8. Milton, VIII, go. 
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the top of the tree, is a higher creature, than the 
generous horſe that ſtands graſing below? $ 


that after all were I to ſhew the reader inſtances 


of the true ſublime, I ſhould make choice 0 


ſuch as theſe : 


Aide hoſpes contemnere opes, et te quoque diem 
Finge deo. Virg. Aen. VIII, 369. 


And in Milton. V, 350. 


% Mean while our primitive great ſire, to meet 
His godlike gueſt, walks forth: without mor 
| e train | 

* Accompanied than with his own compleat 
„ fPerfections; in himſelf was all his : 
More ſolemn than the tedious pomp that van 
On princes, when their rich retinue long 
Of horſes led, and grooms beſmear*d with gold 
*« Dazzles the crowd, and ſets them all? agaps, 


9. K xm xis. Virg. Aen. VII, 813. 
Turbagus miratur matrum, et proſpectat euntem, 
Attonitis IxHIANS animis. 


Servius, Ix#1ans, fupore fuodam in ore patefſatte. 
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ere 
UT to return. What manners are to the 
fable, ſuch are ſentiments to manners; and 
ſentiments properly expreſs the manners. In 
the ſentiments, truth, nature, probability, and 
likelihood, are entirely to be regarded. 
* Refpicere exemplar vitae morumgne jubebo 
Dottum imitatorem, et veras hinc ducere voces. 


Poctic truth, and likelihood, Horace means; 
ſuch ſentiments, as exhibit the truth of cha- 


1. The perſons muſt not only have manners, but ſenti- 
ments conformable to thoſe manners. Now ſentiments» 
ddt, are the diſcourſes by which men make known ſome- 
thing, or diſcover their opinions : Svea ot, ir ooo Adlorleg 
are,, Ti, d anoPaivolas wupn, Ariſtot. mig wore 
KO. 7. And preſently after, Aiayoia de, & olg amodurnuect 
Ti ws i, & wg & ih, J xabins 74 d ro αuνν%H] Again, 
Ke? 9, Eg. N xald Ty d,, ra dra, [lege T0497, ] 
ea dr TY Nils df Sagan alen d TETwn, 
„re anoJenvozis 9 To Aden, Ky To wan Baragokigatur 
du, x, N PeCov, 4 sem, X) COR TOUAUTR, 9 GT) Alle 
. x) ownperila. Now all ſuch things belong to ſenti- 
ments, which are the proper apparatus of poetic diſcourſe * 
their parts are to demonſtrate, to ſolve, and to raiſe the paſſions, 
a: fity, fear, anger, and the like ; and to encreaſe and diminiſh. 

2. Hor. art. poet. 317, Dr. Bentley, not reflecting how 
to ſeparate hiſtorical from poetical truth, has altered this 
paſſage in his edition; he reads, 

Et vivas hinc ducere woces, 
A racters, 
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racters, the nature and diſpoſitions of mankind. 
In this light Shakeſpeare is moſt admirable. Can 
the ambitious, and jealous man have ſentiments 
more expreſſive of their manners, than what the 
poet gives to Macbeth and Othello? Mark 
Antony, as Plutarch informs us, affected the 
- Aſiatic manner of ſpeaking, which much re- 
ſembled his own temper, being ambitious, un- 
equal, and very rodomontade. And Cicero in 
his Brutus, mentioning the Aſiatic manner, gives 
it the following character: Aliud autem genus 9 
non tam ſententiis frequentatum, quam verbis volucrt, 
atque incilatum; qualis nunc eſt Aſia tota; wm 
flumine ſolum orationis, ſed etiam exornato, et facet 
genere verborum. This ſtyle our poet has very 
artfully, and learnedly interſperſed in Antony's 
ſpeeches. He thus addreſſes Cleopatra, 


Let Rome in Tvber melt, and the wide arch 
O the rais'd empire fall, here i ts my ſpace, 
Kingdoms are clay, &c. 


And again, | 
5 The ſhirt of Neſſus is upon me; teach me 
Alcides, thou mine anceſtor, thy rage. 


3. Cic. in Brut. five de claris orator. ſ. 95. & J. 13. 
Hinc Alatici oratores non contemnendi guidem nec celeritatt, 
nec copia, ſed parum preſſi, et nimis redundantes, 

4. Antony and Cleop. Act J. 

5. Ant. and Cleop. Act IV. alluding to the ſtory in Ovid. 
Met. IX, 217. Sophocles in Trachin. y. 790, &c 
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Let me lodge Lichas on the horns o'tÞ moon; 
And with thoſe hands, that graſpt the heavieſt club, 
Subdue my worthieſt ſelf. 


Nor with leſs art has Shakeſpeare expreſſed the 
coquetry of the wanton Cleopatra. When he 
deſcribes nature diſtorted and depraved, as in 
the characters of the Clown, the Courtier, the 
Fool, or Madman ; how juſtly conformable are 
the ſentiments to the ſeveral characters? One 
would think it impoſſible that Falſtaff ſhould 
F talk otherwiſe, than Shakeſpeare has made him 
talk: and what not a little ſhews the genius of 
our poet, he has kept up the ſpirit of his hu- 
mour through three plays, one of which he wrote 
at the requeſt of queen Elizabeth. For which 
I reaſon, if *tis true what Dryden tells us, ſpeak- 
ing of Mercutio's character in Romeo and Juliet, 
that Shakeſpeare ſaid himſelf, he was forced to 
kill him in the third act, to prevent being killed 
by him: it muſt be his diffidence and modeſty 
that made him fay this; for it never could be 
thro* barrenneſs of invention, that Metcutio's 
ſprightly wit was ended in the third act; but be- 
cauſe there was no need of him, or his wit any 
longer. The variety of humour, exhibited in 
the ſeveral characters, deſerves no leſs our ad- 


6 


6 Dryden's defence of the epilogue : or an eſſay on the 
dramatic poetry of the laſt age. 6 | 
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miration; and whenever he forms a different ff 


perſon, he forms a different kind of man. Bu 
when he exerciſes his creative art, and makes: 


7 new creature, @ hag-born  whelp, not hanouru 


with a human ſhepe z he gives him manners, a 
diſproportion'd, as his ſhape, and ſentiments pro- 


per for ſuch manners, It on the contrary nature 
is to be pictured in more beautiful colours; i 


the hero, the friend, the patriot, or prince a5 
pears, the thoughts and ſentiments alone gin 


an air of majeſty to the poetry, without con. 


ſidering even the lofty expreſſions and ſublimit 
of the diction. What can be more affecting 
and paſſionate than king Lear? How does the 
ghoſt in Hamlet raiſe and terrify the imagination 
of the audience? In a word, the ſentiment: 
arc ſo agreable to the characters, ſo juſt and nv 
tural, yet ſo animated and tranſported, that one 
would think no other could be poſſibly uſed, 
more proper to the ends he propoſes, whether i 
be to approve or diſapprove, to magnify or d 
miniſh, to ſtir or to calm the paſſions. 


Ut fibi quivis 
Speret idem; ſudet — fruſtraque laboret 
Auſus idem. 


THE laſt and loweſt is the diction 0 


expreſſion, which ſhould indeed be ſuitable 1 


7. Caliban, in the Tempeſt, 
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the ſubject and character; and every affection of 
the human mind ought to ſpeak in its proper 
tone and language. Shakeſpeare's expreſſion is 


| { various, ſo flowing and metaphorical, and has 
ſo many peculiarities in it, that a more minute 


examination muſt be reſerved for another place. 
Mean while it may be ſufficient to obſerve, that 
for a * poet to labour in theſe meer ornamental 
parts of poetry; to make his diction ſwelling 
and ſplendid, ſo as to overlook his plan, and 
obſcure his manners and ſentiments ; is juſt as 
abſurd, as if a painter ſhould only attend to his 
colouring and drapery, and never regard be 
bunan face divine. Painting and poetry are two 
ſiſter arts; each of them has it's ſhades and lights, 
and each requires it's proper points of view: 


each has it's deſign, as well as colouring ; if the 


former is defective, the latter is ridiculous. An 
ugly woman, tricked out in a tawdry dreſs, 
renders herſelf more notoriouſly contemptible by 
her uſeleſs ornaments. 


8. T &i der dia by Toig agiors aige0ty Hy four mhuroly | 
rr. NME. Aroxęu le. ye way N Nav A N 
Te in g rag Na,. The poet ſhould labour in his diction 
in thyſe places where there it no action; not where there are 
nanmers and ſentiments ; for bath theſe are abſcured where the 
aiZtion is ſplendid and glowing. Ariſtot. wee} wont. xe. x0. 


9. Ut pifura poefis erit, &c. Hor, art, poet. 361. 
H 4 Interdum 
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Interdum ſpecioſa locis, morataque rette is Odyſſ 
Fabula, nullius veneris, fine pondere et arte, drama EI 
Valdius oblectat populum meliuſque moratur, Here is n 
Duam verſus inopes rerum nugaeque canorae, ' incidents 
| ; there is 4 
| to excite 
6:6 CT. XI. 
play, The ( 
F we will conſider Shakeſpeare's tragedie, er my 
as dramatic heroic poems, ſome ending with __ 
a happy, others with an unhappy cataſtrophe; 2 0 
why then, if Homer introduces a buffoon cha. Qs 6 
racter, both among his * gods and * heroes in his 1 
Iliad, and a ridiculous monſter * Polypheme in 
| | his In Euripide 
1. A limping Vulcan takes upon him the office of Gary- 
mede. II. 4. He adviſes the gods not to trouble their ' 
heads about wretched mortals. I wonder ſome of the 
commentators, who are fond of fetching every thing from 
Homer, never thought of making Epicurus ſteal his philo- 3 
ſophy from Vulcan. 
2. Therſites. II. 6“. Where Euſtathius has this remark, 
« The tragic poets aim at what is grave and ſerious, and 
* treat ſublimely the events of things. The comedians on 
* the contrary treat things ludicrouſly, and leſſen them. ( 
% In Homer theſe tragic and comic characters are found mix 
t for he plainly acts the comedian when he leſſens and | 
©& brings down from its heroic ſtation, the character of | 
6 Therſites.“ We | | 
3. The character of Polyphemus appear'd to Euripide 
ſo proper for farce; that from hence he form'd his fatyric 


pl 
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is Odyſſey, might not Shakeſpeare in his heroic 
drama exhibit a Falſtaff, a Caliban, or clown? 
Here is no mixture of various fables : tho* the 
incidents are many, the ſtory is one. Tis true, 
there is a mixture of characters, not all proper 
to excite thoſe tragic paſſions, pity and terror; 


1 


play, The Cyclops. Ulyſſes told the monſter his name was 
orTIE, or Neman. Polyphemus' eye being put out, he 
calls to his friends, 


N @iAXvs OYTIE jt XTzives J6Aw, 898 Bins. 

O. anrapircoprres Firma wig wybgrvair 

Ez pity 0%, Nn T bg Ct Riad la. Choy dr 
Nac, ' Emwg ig Arc; wiryahe Faxiachas. 


In Euripides the ſcene is as follows, 
P 


KTK. OTYTIE A'“ aN. 

XO. Ovx Ge Bdrig 10\Xts. 

KTK. OYTIE ye TvPAo7 HV. 

xo. Ovx ae t TPM. 
 KYK. Ng dn ov. 

XO. Kal wög o rig ay geln ru 
KTK. Exwnleis, 69” OT TIE s' gi; 

XO. Ovdaus, KUx NGN. 


Cyc. Neman hath killed me. 

Cho. Then no one hath hurt thee, 

Cyc. Noman puts out my eye. 

Cho. Then thou'rt not blind. 

Cyc. Would thou waſt fo. 

Cho. Can no man make thee blind 
Cyc. You mock me ; where is Noman ? 
Cho. No where, Cyclops. | 
the 
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the ſerious and comic being ſo blended, as f \ccels, 
form in ſome meaſure what Plautus calls trag. . Bu 
comedy; where, not two different ſtories, the ict great 
one tragic, the other comic, are prepoſterouſy ¶ ( deep on 
jumbled together, as in the Spaniſh Fryar, aud ith the 
Oroonoko : but the. unity of the fable being N Stakeſp. 
preſerved, ſeveral ludicrous characters are in- 
terſperſed, as in a heroic poem. Nor does the Wl cf our e 
mind from hence ſuffer any violence, being only ¶ obſerver 


accidentally called off from the ſerious ſtory, to 
which it ſoon returns again, and perhaps better 
prepared by this littly refreſhment. The 5 tragic 
epiſode of Dido is followed by the ſports in ho- 
nor of old Anchiſes. Immediately after the 
* quarrel among the heroes, and the wrathful de- 
bates ariſing in heaven, the deformed Vulcan aſ- 
ſumes the office of cup-bearer, and raiſes a laugh 
among the heavenly ſynod. Milton has intro- 
duced a piece of mirth in his battle of the gods; 
where the evil ſpirits, elevated with a little 


4. In his prologue to Amphitryo. 


Faciam ut commiſſa ſit tragicomoedia : 
Nam me perpetus facere ut fit comoedia, 
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Reges quo veniant et Dii, non par arbitror. IT 
Quid igitur ? quoniam hic ſervus partes quogue habet ture 0! 
Faciam proinde, ut dixi, tragicomocdiam. the mc 
5. Virg. Aen. IV, and V. 
i +7 
6. Hom. II. 4. are afte! 


ſucceſs, 
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ſucceſs, ? Hand. cane and punning iu pligſant 
uin. But theſe are maſterly ſtrokes, and touches: 
of great artiſts, not to be imitated by poets who 
qeep on the ground, but by thoſe only who ſoar 
with the eagle wings of Homer, Milton, 'or 
Shakeſpeare. 

But ſo far at leaſt muſt be acknowledged true 
of our dramatic poet, that he is always a ſtrict 
obſerver of decorums and conſtantly a friend to 
the cauſe of virtue: hence he ſhews, in it's pro- 
per light, into what miſeries mankind are led 
by indulging wrong opinions. No philoſopher 
ſeems ever to have more minutely examined into 
the different manners, paſſions, and inclinations 
of mankind ; nor is there known a character, 
perhaps that of Socrates only excepted, where 
refined ridicule, raillery, wit, and humour, were 
ſo mixed and united with what is moſt grave 
and ſerious in morals and philoſophy. This is 
the magic with which he works ſuch wonders. 


Peflus inaniter angit, 
Irritat, mulcet, falſis lerroribus implet, 
Ut magus; et modo me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis, 


IT ſeems to me, that this philoſophical mix- 
ture of character is ſcarce at all attended to by 
the moderns. Our grave writers are dully grave; 


7. The ſpeeches which Satan and Belial make in deriſion. 
are after the caſt of Homer, II. . 374. and II. . 745. 


and 
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108 Oitical Obſervations Book I. 
and our men of wit are loſt to all ſenſe of gravity, 
*Tis all formality, or all buffoonery. However 
this mixture is viſible in the writings of Shake. 
ſpeare ; he knew the pleaſing force of humour, 
and the dignity of gravity. And he is the beſt 
inſtance, that can be cited, to countenance that 
famous paſſage in Plato's banquet, where the 
philoſopher makes a tragic and a comic poet 
both allow, againſt their inclinations, that he 
who according to the beſt rules of art was a 


writer of tragedy, muſt be likewiſe a good writer 


of comedy. 


8. The Banquet was held in Agatho's houſe, a tragic 
poet. The perſon, who relates, concludes with ſaying, 


that having drunken a little too much, and fallen faſt aſleep, 


he waked juſt about break of day, when he found Agatho 
the tragedian, and Ariſtophanes the comedian diſputing 
with Socrates. Socrates had brought both theſe poets to 
confeſs what is mention'd above. And yet it is obſervable 
that, among the ancient dramatic writers, the ſock and 


buſkin perhaps never interfered : Sophocles and Euripides 


never wrote comedies : Ariſtophanes and Menander never 
attempted tragedies. 
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S ECT. XIV. 


ke ry 7 is ſurpriſing how, in fo ſhort a time, 
ur, Shakeſpeare and Johnſon could bring the 
eſt Who: to ſuch perfection, that after them it received 
hat oo ' farther improvement. But what cannot men 
he Wet genius effect, when, in an age of liberty, they 


xt Wire power to exert their faculties? * Popiſh 
he 5 myſteries, 


1, This is Ariſtotle's obſervation on the Grecian ſtage, 
ſpeaking of the perfection it was brought to by Sophocles, 
und Euripides. Kal wonnas pilabonay pilatanzon 1 real- 
lia inatoalo i io xe rm als Qvow. #:Þ. J. 1 flopt 
pic after it received Tyv iauTns pin, what was agreable to it" s 
8. utzre, He does not ſay it arrived to it's fulleſt perfection; 
P, ant is a queſtion he artfully waves. To wiv & imioxoniin, 


ho ag * 101 N Teayulia Toi iidiow krass, 1 &, autre Te 
8 uf ard xgwopurrey x) pos Ta Hialga, d Ae The 
to txamination, whether tragedy has received every form ſuffici- 
le ently, or not; confidered either in reſpect to itſelf or the 
nd thatre, is another confideration. Tis the nature of all arts 
” ad ſciences, that after once arriving at their ſeeming per- 
* f(tion, they decline: one reaſon may be want of emulation. 


To be firſt in the race is the great ſpur and incitement. 


2. Ludovicus Vives, in his notes on Auguſtin de Civit. . 


Dei. 1. 8. c. 27. mentions theſe. i ridetur Judas, 
* quam poteſt ineptiſima jactans dum Chriſtum prodit. Ii 
" diſcipulum fugiunt militibus perſequentibus, nec fine cachinnis 
* forum et ſpectatorum. 1bi Petrus auriculam reſcindit 
* blalcho, applaudente pullata turba, ceu ita vindicetur 
Oli captivitas. Et poſt paulum qui tam firenue modo 


pf - Ami- 
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myſteries, and moralities were the public ent: 


tainments, and eneouraged by theRomith prieſ 
however in themſelves ridiculous or blaſphemou 
But no ſooner did the dawn of liberty ariſe, by 
critics began to exerciſe their art. Sydney a 
Aſcham drew their obſervations from the hel 


models of antiquity. Spencer moralized his ſong; 
F airfax tranſlated ; and the ſtage had 1 it 380 


« dimicarat, rogationibus unius ancillulae territus abrege 
« magiftrum, ridente multitudine ancillam interroganton, . 
„ exhibilante Petram negantem, &c.“ Polydore Veni 
tg. C. 2. © Solemis vel more priſcorum ſpectacula ein 
« papulo, ut ludos, & c. Fc. item in templis vitas divinn 
& ac martyria repraeſentare, in quibus ut cunctis gar fit dali 
tat, qui recitant vernaculam linguam tantum uſurpan." 
See Rabelais, book IV. ch. xiii, In the late edition of Stoy' 
ſurvey, &c. Vol. I. p. 247. is the following account. Bit 
IL. ondon for the ſhows upon theatres, and comical paſtime, 
„ hath holy plays, repreſentations of miracles, which hoh 
« tonfeflors have wrought ; or repreſentations of torment; 
« whercin the conſtancy of martyrs appeared.“ Fron 
Fitzitephen. And again, Theſe or the like exerciſe, 
have been continued till our time, namely in ſtage play, 
« whercof we may read, in anno 1391. a play to be play's 
« by the pariſh clerks of London at the Skinners wel 
« befides Smithfield ; which play continued three days b. 
« gether, the king, queen and nobles of the realm bein 
s preſent, And of andther played in the year 1409, which 


« laſted eight days, and aua of matter from the creations 
« the world; whereat was preſent moſt part of the nobili 
« and gentry of England.” 
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e peare and Johnſon. When Nature meets no 
check, ſhe works inſtantaneouſly almoſt, till ſhe 
Our arrives at perfection. 

wlll Thus in the more free ſtates of Greece it being 
MM vſval, at the times of vintage, to ſing * extem- 
de poral ſongs in praiſe of Bacchus, Theſpis taking 
no WW ch hint made a portable ſtage, and acted a kind 
ke i of plays, made up entirely of ſinging and dancing, 


with a chorus of ſatyrs. As this invention of 
Theſpis preſerved ſtill the original ſuperſtitious 
inſtitution, what poet would be ſo bold as to 
yary from ſo ſacred a model? Yet ſome time 
iter Aeſchylus ventured to bring his? heroes, 

and 


3. dopala Udoles avrooxitia, Max. Tyr. diſſ. 37. f. 4. 
p. 437. edit. Lond. yewoptrng &+ an” agoxns avrooxinindhixi; 
1.7.) Ariſt. wig) woinr. Ap. &, Virgil. Georg. IT, 380, 
le. Tibullus eleg. 1. I. 1. 


Agricola adſiduo primum ceſſatus aratro 
Cantavit certo ruſtica verba pede. 
Et ſatur arenti primum eſt modulatus auenũ 
* Carmen, ut ornatos duceret ante deos. 
Agricola et minis ſuffuſus, Bacche, rubenti, 
Primus inexperta duxit ab arte choros. 


4. Eig webes * waldn Weoayor lu. Plut, Symp. 1. C. 1. 
He is ſpeaking of Phrynichus and Aeſchylus. So that before 
theſe the drama was fatiric. Aeſchylus exhibited his firſt 
play at olymp. LXX. Theſpis flouriſh'd in the times of 
Solon, When Phrynichus and Aeſchylus brought their 
plays on the ſage, the people aſk'd, * What's all this to 
„ Bacchus? 
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and heroic ſtories on the ſtage, without one word 
concerning Bacchus or his ſatyrs. 

This great man is truly called, the fatbe 
and author of tragedy, notwithſtanding any hint 
that he might take rom others. For he ff 


dect. I. 
formed! 
and in 
omitting 


formed Ab Te I 
| naeus, I. 1 
Bacchus? To content the people, they ſuperadded 1 on 
ſatiric drama, a farce with ſatyrs, formed upon ſome flop Et 
of Bacchus or Silenus. 
| And Ariſt 
Carmine qui tragico vilem certavit ob hircum 
Mox ctiam agreſtes ſatyros nudavit. * a 
| Kai #40 
Horat. art. poet. p. 220. The poet ſpends a great number 
This will 


of verſes about theſe ſatyrs. But the ſubject itſelf is u- 
worthy his pen. He who could not bear the elegant mime . 
of Laberius, [L. 1. ſ. 10. . 6. See Macrob. Saturn, l.:, ds 


A \ 
Eri e 76 þ 


A. Gel. I. 11. c. 9.] that he ſhould think this farcical, 1 % Le. 
obſcene traſh worth his particular notice, is ſomewhat * . 
ſtrange. We have but one of all the ſatirie plays now -“ 4% 
maining, and that is the Cyclops of Euripides: where 3 _—_ 
heroes, and ſatyrs are promiſcuouſly introduced juſt # we 
ſerves to carry on the thread of the fable. Diomedes, l.; 6. Kai 
p. 488. Satyrica eft apud Graecos fabula, in qua item tragiti AI 
poectae non reges aut heroas [i. e. non modo r.] ſed ſatyr ung] @ 
induxerunt ludendi causd jocandique, ſimul ut ſpectator inte anſt, @ep 
res tragicas ſeriaſque, ſatyrorum quoque jocis et luribu di nrented 
lectaretur. that is no 
| contrary 1 


5. Tragoedias primus in lucem Aeſchylus protulit, fublini: Wl | 1. p. 1 


et gravis et grandiloguus ſaepe uſque ad vitium. Quindt from Vitr 

I. 10. c. 1. Philoftratus, in the life of Apollonius, VI, 6. contrivans 

P. 2 5 8. ſpeaking of his n inventions, adds, O50 dlunder 13 
| 5 "Again 
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formed his ſtory into a regular and tragic fable; 
ind introduced dialogue between the actors, 
omitting the tedious narration of ſingle perſons. 

. His 


Ab TLATEPA tl Tris Tealudiag aut no. See Athe- 
aeus, I. 1. p. 121. Horace ſpeaking of him ſays, in art. 
poet. 280. 


Et docuit magnumgue logui, nitique cothurns, 
Jud Ariſtophanes, 


h & TIIPNTOE Ta EMn1⁵ͤ avgyuoans (npale Tune 
Kal xc, ν%j,ꝛg ali Nn. 


This will explain what Ariſtotle ſays in his poetics, chap. iv. 
E 0 7% piſe9O- ix praxcar fei, x) Mets YfI,d Oe To in 
calveing ulla b N, 39 aneomuruln, But however 'twas 
late [eh ſo he calls it, from the times of Theſpis to 
Aeſchylus, or rather to Sophocles] #er it had its proper 
gravity and grandeur, by getting rid of trifling fables [ſtories 
of Bacchus and Silenus] and the burleſque ftile, which it 
received from thoſe ſatirical pieces. 


6. Kal v, ri rd erg che- it ins of; Io wear 
A]. nal, *% Tu TY Xof8 INA Not, 9 Toy A5ſov - 
yang TRHCETKEUROE' Tei; 95 9 or Mν Tope xng. 
Ariſt. ozgi wor. xe. 0. "Tis ſaid here that Sophocles 
Invented the ſcenes, and decorations for the ſtage. But 
that is not true. Horace's verſes of Aeſchylus prove the 
contrary in his art of poetry, y. 278, &c, and Athenaeus, 
J. p. 121. and Philoftratus, I. 6. c. 6. And we know 
from Vitruvius, that Agatharcus helped Aeſchylus in the 
contrivance of his ſcenes, and other decorations. But the 
blunder is eaſily removed by reducing the words to their 


I proper 
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His actors were dreſſed and decorated proper for 
their parts; and the ſtage was furniſhed with 
ſumptuous ſcenes, and machines. The? ma 

| likewiſe 


proper places thus, ꝙ 7% A5ſov wg. wagronivacs or I 
Tei; 95 Doo x Ng. And this is their meaning, Aeſchjly 
firſt increaſed the number of the actors, bringing tawo on th 
Hage, inſtead of one; and ſhortened the ſongs of the cboru 
and invented principal parts, [or chief characters, as the chi 
part, is Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, in the plays called afte 
their names] and ſcenes with their proper decorations : Bu 
Sophacles brought a third actor on the lage. 


7. Horace, art. poet. y. 278. Platonius, in a fragment 
of his, ſtill preſerved, concerning the three kinds of Greek 
comedy, tells us, that the maſks in the old comedy were 
made ſo nearly to reſemble the perſons to be ſatirized, that 
they were known before the actor ſpoke. But in the ney 
comedy, the maſks were only formed to move laughter 
"Ocwpurr yEv Ta; d fs Tois Deoowmnois Th; Miravdps AU 
d olag ix ti, br iCES gf To EMMA. x 80% ald why 
r Pvow. We ſee therefore what firange eyebrows there an 
to the maſks uſed in Menander's comedies; and how in 
BODY is diftorted, and unlike any human creature. M. 
Theobald, in his preface to Shakeſpeare, has cited thu 
paſſage, and thus corrected it, «, 6mws i&:5eappiver Th Ih, 
i. e. and how the eyes Mere goggled and diſtorted. But ſurely 
inſtead of ENMA, with little or no variation, it ſhould be 
ETOMA. And this is plain from the repreſentations we 
have of the comic maſks, which may be ſeen in Madan 
Dacier's Terence; and are likewiſe in an old MS. Terence 
in the Bodley library at Oxford ; in which maſks the mou! 
is hideouſly, and ridiculouſly diſtorted : and the chief real! 

of the mouth being thus formed was, to help the actor to 
| | * 
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likewiſe, which they fuited to the character to 
be repreſented, was the invention of Aeſchylus : 
and doubtleſs much more becoming it was, than 
thoſe ridiculous countenances, which the actors 
gave themſelves, by beſmearing their faces with 
wine-lees : theſe maſks were of ſome uſe to thoſe 
who were ſpectators at a diſtance, as well in 
helping to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral characters, as 
in aſſiſting the voice. But however they muſt 
hide all the various changes of the countenance, 
ſo neceſſary in a good actor, and more expreſſive 
of paſſion than any geſture whatever. Notwith- 
ſtanding the improvements made in tragedy by 
Aeſchylus, yet he lived to ſee himſelf excelled by 
* Sophocles. With what rapidity did the nag 
muſe thus advance to perfection? 

But 


throw his voice to a greater diſtance. This is plain from 
A. Gellius, lib. 5. c. 7. Perſona, a perſonando dicta eff : 
nam caput et os cooperimento per ſonae tectum undique, unaque 
tantum wVocis emittendae via pervium, quod non vaga neque 
afuſa eft, in unum tantummodo exitum collectam coactamęue 
vocem, et magis claros canoroſque ſonitus facit. 

8. Sophocles was the firft that did not act his own plays, 
having but a weak and unharmonious voice. He added a 
third ator, which critics imagine ſufficient ro be brought 
together in converſation in one ſcene, for more they ſuppoſe 
would occaſion embarraſment and confuſion. 


Nec quarta loqui perſona laboret. 
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But what muſt appear moſt ſtrange to us mo- cy ; 
derns, is the inexhauſtible invention of theſes oY 
Attic poets, who could write ſo correct, yet ſo THE 
quick and almoſt extemporal. The loweſt ac- WE that at f 
count of the plays of Aeſchylus amounts to WM original 
above ſeventy ; Sophocles and Euripides wrote ¶ ofa muc 
a greater number. The genius of our Shake- ps. 
ſpeare ſeems to equal any of the ancients, and Wtion on t 
his invention was ſcarce to be exhauſted. Dryden WW vis miſ 
did not come far ſhort, but he wanted ſteady n a piec 
and honeſt principles, and that love for his art, M on cour 
which is always requiſite to make a complet WW vs a cri. 
artiſt. For when the mind is filled with great {War other: 
and noble ideas, *tis no ſuch difficult matter to MI vords, 11 
give them a tone and utterance, Or as our However 


Platonic ? Spencer expreſſes it ; . he ſhoulc 
| dificulty 


The noble heart that harbours virtuous thoughts 
the charad 


And is with child of glorious great intent, 


«* How 

«KM; 
There is another piece of art of Sophocles' worth notice, . — a 
and that is, his conſulting the genius and abilities of hus 25008 3 
chief actors, and fitting the parts to them. See Tricliniu, “ have a 
or whoever elſe was the writer of this poet's life. Sophocles « keep fa 
undoubtedly wrote better plays than Aeſchylus: but wo caſe of 
has excelled Shakeſpeare ? Tis remarkable, that the Athe- city, < 
nians gave leave to the poets to reviſe the plays of their H. and w. 

old bard, and then to bring them on the ſtage. So Quincti- 

lian informs us, I. 10. c. 1. We have had ſeveral poets too . 
that have attempted the ſame with Shakeſpeare. a * 


9. In his Fairy Queen, B. 2. c. 12. f. 47. ä 
Can 
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Can never reſt until it forth have brought 
WD eternal brood of glory excellent. 


THERE is a paſlage in Plato's Minos, 
that at firſt ſight contradicts this account of the 
original of tragedy, which is there ſaid to be 
ofa much ancienter date, than the times of Theſ- 
ns * Dr. Bentley, in his very learned diſſerta- 
tion on the epiſtles of Phalaris, thinks that Plato 
was miſtaken. But this can hardly be allowed 
in a piece of hiſtorical learning, relating to his 
own country; if it be conſidered too, that Plato 
was a Critic, as well as a philoſopher. There 
ze others again who will literally interpret Plato's 
words, 1n contradiction to all other authorities. 
However, if he be here underſtood, as often 
he ſhould, with ſome latitude, perhaps the whole 
lificulty will diſappear. Socrates is defending 
the character of Minos, which had been abuſed : 
How comes it then (ſays ſome one) that 
Minos has been ſo afperſed for a barbarous and 
* cruel prince? Why, replies Socrates, if you 
* have any inclination to have a good name, 
* keep fair with the poets, which was not the 
* cale of Minos; for he waged war with this 
* city, which abounds with arts and ſciences, 
"and with all other forts of poets, as well as 


10. Plat, in Min. p. 320, 321, edit. Steph. vol. 2. 
11, Bentl. diſſert, &c. p. 235, 278. 


1 3 25 tragic 
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te tragic writers. For here tragedy is of ancien 
&« date, not, as men think, beginning fren 
« Theſpis or Phrynichus ; but if you'll examing 
« you'll find it an old invention of this ſtate 
For tragedy is a kind of poetry moſt prope 
ce to pleaſe the people, and to work upon thei 
„ affections.” H d tealudia sgl wanatoy lah, 
Sy ws; color amo OtonidG» agtapin, of an 
evwixs' GAN ei RE PT: voi au Tovv WF x Aeugy auf. 
Voices ov Thods Ths Wontws £Vgumua® Ig d The vH 
$qwo!egnis ale TE % uy aluſmwurtaloy n Tealudia. |t 
ſeems to me very plain, that TyATal is here 
to be taken in it's larger extent and ſignification, 
Thus if I ſhould ſay the book of Job is a traged 
with a happy cataſtrophe, I ſhould not men 
*twas ever acted on a ſtage. There were n 
ſtage-plays, till the times of Theſpis and Ph. 
nichus, and in this ſenſe no tragedies. But yt 
there were ſtories, of a dramatic kind, formel 
into dialogue, and characters drawn, as of Minos 
a cruel king: and this manner of writing was d 
ancient date at Athens, not the invention d 
Theſpis or Phrynichus, as people general 
thought, confounding the ſtage with the <> 
racteriſtic and dialogue manner of writing : 
that the thing itſelf was older than the name. 
And this explanation of Plato will lead ust 
another of Horace. 
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Iguotum tragicae genus inveniſſe camaenae 

Dicitur, et plauſtris vexiſſe poemata Theſpis, 

Que canerent agerentque perunth faecibus ora. 
Theſpis is ſaid to have invented a new kind of 
tragic poetry, and to have carried his plays with all 
their apparatus about in a cart, which were to bs 


12. Hor. art. poet. 275. In this paſſage of Horace 
wenata is not ſtrictly bis written plays ; but in a larger 
© fonification bis plays with their whole apparatus: ſo Diogenes 
Laertius in the life of Solon uſes reaſulia;, tragedies with 
their apparatus, Otomw txunvor Teaſudia; Aſen Te, 2 J. Ja- 
u. I. 1. 1. 59. Solon forbid Theſpis to carry his tragedies 
abut in carts, and to act them; which I mention, becauſe 
Dr. Bentley will take the word poemata in a limited and 
ſrict ſenſe, on purpoſe to make way for his emendation. 
Quale tamen obſecro illud eft, vexiſſe plauſtris poemata ? 
„ hoc eſt ut enarrat Acron, tam multa ſcripfiſe quae poſſet 
« Hauſtris aduebere. Mirum hoc prafecto, &fc.” The 
Dr. however ſaw the true meaning, but that he hurries over, 
and corrects, 


Et plauflris wexiſſe foemata Theſpis 


Qui canerent agerentque peruncti faecibus ora. 


deft, vexifſe plauſtris eos qui canerent, &c. But that Horace 
to be underſtood in this expreſſion, [ poemata] according 
to its utmoſt latitude, I have a witneſs beyond all exception, 
tie learned author of the diſſertation upon the epiſtles of 
Phalaris, to oppoſe to the editor of Horace; who citing 
tele words, p. 207. plauſtris vexiſſe poemata Theſpis, thus 
tranſlates them, That in the beginning the PLAYS were 
carried about the willages in carts, 


I4 alled 
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ated by ſtrolers, whoſe faces were daubed with th 
tees of wine. Horace does not ſay the tragic 
muſe had no exiſtence, in any ſhape whatever, 
before Theſpis; but only that he invented a ney 
kind, unknown before: for he firſt made his ſtories 
entirely dramatic, and brought them on the 
ſtage. | 

AFTER tragedy, the old comedy ſuc- 
ceeded : which took it's firſt hint from an obſcene 
ſong, which they ſung in the feſtivals of Bacchus, 
called hence the Phallic. Comedy lay neglected, 


and 


13. Hor, art. poet. 281. Succeſſit wetus his Compedia, 
Marc. Anton. XI, 6. Mila os Ty Tee [w3.oy * ag 
#upydia aagyxin, maiuſuſun magpnoiar txpon, x Ti 
c ruplag d axerous 08 avrns Ts evhvepnpootuns vH 
exuoz. After tragedy the old comedy ſucceeded, uſing an in 
ftructiwe liberty of inveighing againſt perſonal wices, and b 
this direct freedom of ſpeech wwas of great uſe to humble prid 
and arrogance. What Ariſtotle ſays, is worth our notice: 
'H 0 Xwpwudic, dic T6 py onedatiolas it aexn, inal » 
Ye Xoev Kwphedwy ons mole 6 ReXuv towner, aNN thinula 
goa. We don't know the ſeveral changes of comedy ſo well, 
becauſe it has not been improved ſince it's beginning as nuch 
as tragedy. For 'twas late ere the archon gave the cini 
chorus : but the actors play d voluntarily. Ariſt. xt. . 


14. HN &To Tor Ta , & irs iu iy Tock 705 
νννν ννναji vopurtopwea. Ariſt. x-. N. And Ariſtophanes, 
Acarn. y. 260. Eſo d dxonzbor A ονEνjhd Parris. Schol. 
dopelz Mſowlas S, Te ini To S adopuerc uu 
£56 bY 116 Aroruoor, 5 d M 116 IIpia xo. See the ſchol. on 

the 
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nd remained, according to it's etymology, 4 
ng in country towns, when tragedy was publicly 
:+d at the expence of the magiſtrate. Theſe 
lage ſongs were either abuſive and ſcurrilous, 
expoſing the follies and failings of the neighbour- 
hood ; or they were of the obſcene kind, as 

more agreable to the ridiculous figure carried in 
the proceſſions of the feſtival. It had another 
name, Tevſwdia, the wine. ſong; as Teaſudia, is 
the goat-ſong : a veſſel of wine being the prize of 
comedy, and a goat of tragedy. Ariſtophanes 
calls the old comedians ** revſodaupuores, in that 
raſſage, rather from their diabolical faces be- 
in. WW (bed with the lees of wine, than from their 
#1 prize. 
tie fame play, Y. 242. where the ſtory there told has a 
near reſemblance to what the prieſts and diviners adviſed the 
Philiſtines, being afflicted with emerods : viz. to make them 
images. And they accordingly made them images of the 


te: emerods, 1 Sam. vi. 4& 47. But another word ſhould be 
% uſed, not emerods. 

lai 15. Aer nub. y, 295. 8 161 * e, unde CILIA 
ll ame os Tevſoduiport; & So. 

vc Schol. «3 rer ſodaſ mores, 0; wont [lege os r wel nal“ 
Mi iu T1v Tevſc xe, iva pan rwgiees , Are ra 


ar h Toripale xd To; 1; apdin; inmabiuuu. I 
arena, Ne if 4k N i yer araioyuiu; dE. 


7 Teo 08 ire of XWjhiKol moinlai, From this paſſage of 
1 Ariſtophanes and the ſcholiaſt, a moſt certain correction 
s alters itſelf, of a corrupted place in Xenophon's memoirs 
f of Socrates, where the young man complains to his father 
of his mother Xanthippe's croſs temper, * What, (ſays 


« Socrates) ' | 
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prize. Such '* Epicharmus found comedy, when 
he preſerved it's original name, but altered the 


form and nature of it; and took, for the ſubject 


of his '7 imitation, thoſe follies and vices of 
mankind, 


« Socrates) do you think it more difficult for you to hear 
„what your mother ſays, than for the players when they 
« abuſe one another s, rai; Tevſu9iasy.”” So I would un- 
doubtedly read, not Teaſu$ias, as the preſent copies have 
it. Xen. awop. Gb. C. xp. C 

16. T3 9} pibeg our, Ei- x) Oogws nezav. Epi- 
charmus and Phormis were the firſt who made a Joo or 
plot in their comedies. 


17. Ariſtot. chap, 2. ſpeaking of the ſubjects of imitation, 


obſerves, that men muſt be repreſented, either as they are, 
or better, or worſe ; and inſtances of painters, then of 
| Poets. Homer, he ſays, has made men better, other poets 

worſe, others again as they are. In this very thing lies the 
di i ference between tragedy and comedy; for comedy endeavours 
to repreſent men worſe, and tragedy ' better than they are. 
"Ev aury [leg. 'Ev Taury] 0s Th d pod, x) 1 Teclwdic go; 
TY x Jin 1 tal ye Xeigus, 1 Ol Bixlies appr ie 
ch SNN. Twy WY. Again in chap. v. Hos K 8, 
derne ere, ippnory Qevnoliews porv, & filo xale Warm 
XUXiay, a TS GITXE8 ffi T6 yiholo f To yer YyeAobon, 
i Ane Ts x ale wow x & Olaf oor tho, 


To Yeholoy Weoawnov wax Ts % Oureappivor aviv coumng. 
Comedy is, as 1 have ſaid, an imitation of the worſt, but not 
wworſt in all ſort of vice, for ſome vices raiſe indignation, 
horror, or pity, which are tragic paſſions] but only what 
has a ridiculous ſhare of what is baſe : for the ridiculous is a 
fort of defect and baſeneſi, neither cauſing pain nor deftruftion 
a to 
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mankind, which render them ridiculous. Theo- 
critus ſays of his countryman, 


| "A Tt ava A., xavie & Tay xupudiay 
"Evewv 'ETixaouCy. 
And preſently after, 


Hemd yeg url (wav mis ITAIEIN ein xenoiuer 
Mtyaaa xags avty, 


There is a ſmall corruption in the laſt line but 
one, HAlZIN, children, inſtead of NAEIN, all 
mankind, The philoſophic comedian ſpoke what 


Was 


to the ſubje@ in which it exiſts, As for example Jedbos, ex. 
gr.] a deformed and diſtorted countenance, without any pain 
to the perſon, is a ridiculous countenance. Proper ſubjects of 
comic mirth are the vices which make men mean, con- 
temptible and ridiculous ; ſuokrare lovers, drunkards, the 
vain-glorious, the covetous, the coward, fops, fine ladies, 
and fine gentlemen, &c. &c. Theſe have no feeling of 
their own baſeneſs; their deformity is avw9ver, as the 
philoſopher ſays; and they are therefore ridiculous cha- 
regs. : | 


18. He came to Sicily when an infant from the iſland ' 


Cos, and 1s therefore called a Sicihan. Laert. VIII, 78. 
Cicero in epiſt. ad Attic. I. 19. Ut crebro mihi wafer ille 
Siculus inſuſurrat Epicharmus cantilenam illam ſuam, 


Nag. x) piunao" any agen Tara Toy Ee. 


And in his Tuſculan queſtions, I, 8. Sed tu mihi videris Epi- 
charmi, acuti nec inſulſi hominis, ut Siculi ſententiam ſequi, * * * 
Emori 
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was uſeful for all mankind to know, and fitting 


for common life. Twas uſual for him to make 


one perſon enter into a dialogue with himſelf, 
and ſuſtain the parts of two perſons. So Plato 
teaches us in his Gorgias, % uy To 78 Enix agus 
vivian, @ weels vo dvds Neo, ig wy inavos 
yivwua. An inſtance of this Plato gives“ ſoon 


Emori nolo, fed me eſſe mortuum nihil aeſiumo. 


The Greek trochaic we have in ſome ſort, but very cor- 
rupted; remaining in Sextus Empiricus, p. 54. ae, n 
Tefvaivar & wor dic tiv. Omitting the gueſſes of others, I 
think it may eaſily be thus reſtored, 


Mev y amy darum) opus I Ti0vay” ux3 Oates 


which exactly anſwers to Cicero's verſion. The philoſo- 


phers Plato and Xenophon were very fond of Epicharmus. 
The latter cites him in his Socratic memoirs, L. II. c. 1. 
where the verſes are thus to be ordered, 


Tov Tow @WwA3ow appiv maya Talal) of Yip. 
N wor nfs ov, 

My pou T& hahn wo, wi T* on Nn. 
*T was uſual for him tcinculcate the precepts of Pythagoras, 
as Jamblicus tells us, c. 36. So Theodoret Therap. I. p. 15. 
Kara tyap On Tor Emixagur Tor Tvbaſogeor Afyw, 

Nds den, ON V5 AE TANG XwOK ru. 
From theſe and many other inſtances, the reader may ſee 
the propriety of the change in Theocritus of ITAIEIN into 
ITAZIN. | | 

19. Plato in Gorg. p. 505. edit. Steph. 


20. Ibid, p. 506. | 
| after, 


Set. 14. en SuAK ES HEAR . 12g 
after, according to his elegant manner. The 
Stoic philoſophers were highly fond of this way 
of writing; and thus the diſcourſes of Epictetus 
are for the moſt part written. Neither are in- 
ſtances of this kind wanting in Shakeſpeare. As 
in the firſt part of K. Hen. IV. Act V. juſt before 
the battle Falſtaff has this dialogue with himſelf. 
What need I be ſo forward with him that calls 
not on me? Well, 'tis no matter, honour pricks 
* me on: but how if honour pricks me off, 
« when I come on? How then? Can honour 
« ſetto a leg! No. Or an arm? No. 
« Or take away the grief of a wound? No. 
Honour hath no ſkill in ſurgery then? No. 
„What is honour ? A word. What is 
that word honour? Air. A trim reckon- 
« ing! Who hath it? He that dyed a wed- 
« neſday. Doth he feel it? No. Doth 
« he hear it? No. Is it inſenſible then? 
„ Yea, to the dead. But will it not live with 
„the living? No. Why? Detraction 
vill not ſuffer it. Therefore, I'll none of it: 
* honour is a meer ſcutcheon, and ſo ends my 
* catechiſm.”? 

I will mention one inſtance more of this old 
comedian's manner, which was ſometimes to 
repeat the ſame thing in almoſt the ſame words; 
and this in proper characters ſeems to have an 
air of wit : you expect ſomething, and you find 
nothing. 1 — Texas 


Book J. 
1 Texas fav iv Tyvas tywy d, Toxa d wage Tyres tay, 


7 unc quidem inter illos ego eram, tunc autem apud illas, 
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Plautus was a great imitator of Epicharmus, as 
Horace informs us in that well-known verſe, 


Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmi 
Dicitur. 


In his Curculio, Act V. Scene IV. He has this 
imitation of his Sicilian maſter, 


Quoi bomini dii ſunt propitii, ei non eſſe iratos puto. 
Again in his Stichus, 

E malis multis, malum quod minimum of, id mini- 
mum eſt malum. | 


Sir Hugh Evans, in the merry wives of Wind- 


ſor, is full of theſe elegant tautologies ſo proper 


to his character; in Act I, Sc. I. Ev. Shall 


6 tell you a lie? I do deſpiſe a liar as I do 
* deſpiſe one that is falſe; or as I 12 one 
e that is not true.“ 


So Hamlet, in a jocoſe vein, ſays, 
For if the king like not the comedy; 
Why then, belike, he likes it not, perqh. 


21. Ariftot. rhet. I. 3. c. ix. Demetrius eee Eu. 
x1Þ, x0. 
There 
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There is no reaſon to tire the reader with more 
inſtances, for a hint of this nature is ſufficient. 

Xenophon in his treatiſe of the Athenian re- 
public takes notice of the exceſſive ſcurrilities of 
the old comedians. But the emperor Marcus 
Antoninus ſpeaks more favourable of - them ; 
and fays this freedom of ſpeech had an air of diſ- 
cipline and inſtruction, and by inveighing againſt 
perſonal vices was of uſe to humble the pride and 
arrogance of the great. What a reflection to 
come from a great man 

The © old comedy, without any ſcruple, ex- 
poſed real perſons, and brought real ſtories on 
the ſtage, ſparing neither magiſtrates or philo- 
ſophers, a Cleo, Hyperbolus, or Socrates. 

Eupolis, atque Cratinus, Ariſtophaneſque poetae, 

Aque alii quorum comoedia priſca virorum eſt, 

Si quis erat dignus deſcribi, quod malus ac fur, 

uod moechus foret, aut ficarius, aut alioquin 

Famoſus ; multa cum libertate notabant. 
While the people kept the power in their own 
hands, they had full ſcope of indulging this li- 


22. Concerning the difference of comedy, ſee Platoniue, 
and the other writers of comedy prefixed to Kuſter's edition 
of Ariſtophanes, Of the o comedy were written in all 
365 plays; of the middle, 617; Athenacus ſays he had 
red above 800: of the new, there were 64 poets. Menan- 
der alone wrote 108 plays. We have only now preſerved 


a few of the plays of Ariſtophanes; and theſe perhaps 


chiefly by the care of St. Chryſoſtom. 
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centious ſpirit z but when the tyranny of a few 
at Athens prevailed, the poets were obliged to 
be more circumſpe&t. Socrates might laugh 
with the laughers ; but a jeſt upon a corrupt 


magiſtrate was felt to the quick. Hence aroſe 


another ſpecies of comedy, called the middle co- 
medy, in which the names were feigned, but the 


ſtory was real : the chorus too was dropped, be- 


cauſe here the poet more particularly indulged his 
ridiculing vein. 
3 Sed in vitium libertas excidit, et vim 
Dignam lege regi: lex eſt accepta : choruſque 
Turpiter obticuit, ſublato jure nocendi. 
23. Horat. art. poet. y. 282. Twas likewiſe no uncommon 


thing in the chorus of the old comedy for the poet to ſpeak 
to the audience in his own proper perſon. This was called 


IagsCao;. So the ſcholiaſt on the clouds of Ariſtophanes, 


». 518. informs us, H maguCaris V, per ix TE Xofe 
Aiſcobai. ' coaſu d vd iavls mpirwror & momrng. Wagacac 
di iu, bas ix Th; wedligns ,,? Ne Heu, awayſin 
De Toy d *Pocar. This ſame ſort of wagacacy; Shake - 
ſpeare uſes at the end of every a& in his Henry the Fifth, 
In the fourth, he pays a handſome complement to queen 
Elizabeth and the earl of Eſſex. 

Were now the general of our gratious empreſs 

(As in good time he may) from Ireland coming, 
Bringing rebellion broached on his fword ; 
How many would the peaceful city quit 


To welcome him ? 


After the ſame manner the concluſion of As you like it, and 
When 


of Troilus and Creſſida, is to be conſidered. 
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When the middle comedy took place, and the 
chorus was repreſſed, and the poets not allowed 
to name the perſons; yet by relating of real 
facts, the dulleſt of the audience could not be 
ignorant at whom the jeſt was pointed. All the 
writers of the middle comedy are loſt. We have 
among the comedies of our own country, the 
Rehearſal, written after this model: for here Bays 
ſtands for Dryden; the two kings, for Charles 
and his brother James; and the parodies have 
all the caſt of this ancient humour. But we can 
now 


24. Parodies were invented by * of Thaſos, as 
Ariſtotle ſays ; or at leaſt he highly excelled in them, and 
brought them on the ſtage. Horace has an elegant parody 


on a verſe of Furius, who in a poem wrote, 
Jupiter hybernas cana nive conſpuit Alpes. 
He turns it thus, | 


Furius hybernas cana wives conſpuit Alpes. 


Ariſtophanes is full of theſe parodies, the bombaſt tragedians, 
and Euripides, being the conſtant objects of his ridicule. So 
Piſtol in our poet talks in a fuſtian ſtyle, in ſcraps of verſes 
from the older tragedians : and the whole play introduced 
in Hamlet, is to be conſidered in this light. Sometimes 
| parodies are uſed not to ridicule the verſes thus changed, 
but they have an air of pleaſantry and imitation ; ſuch are 
many paſſages from Homer and Euripides parodized by 
Plato: and by Julian in his Caeſars. I wonder the follow- 
ing ſhould eſcape the commentators, where Silenns applies 

K the 


"” v7 12 
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now have no more ſuch inſtances; the govern- 
ment here, as formerly at Athens, putting a ſtop 
to this licentious ſpirit. And to their thus inter- 


FTfering was owing the riſe of the new comedy, 


and of a Menander. Happy for us, would the 
ſame cauſes produce the ſame. effects, and new 


Menanders ariſe! But Iam afraid we want ſome ' 


Attic manners. We attempt to paint the cha- 
raters of others, without having any character 
ourſelves: and our men of wit have been ſo loſt 
to whatever is decent and grave, that their vici- 
ous principles appear thro' all the cobweb ſo- 


> pPhiſtry, in which they try to invelope them. 


What Menander was, may be partly gueſſed 
from ſome few remaining fragments of his plays, 


the verſe uſed by Homer concerning a Bay Trojan to Gal- 
lienus. | 
05 2 xęre b iyur mneguivo" le, dre xen. 


Hom, II. C. 872. 


O;: ꝙ xe N TurTy vg, wore xd en. 
Julian. 


' * 


There are parodies ſtill more elegant, when a diſcourſe has 
a quite different turn given it; as in the Adelphi, where 
Demea full of his own praifes tells Syras, how he educates 
his ſon; and Syrus afterwards repeats Demea's own words, 
giving him an account how he inſtructs his inferior ſervants, 
Adelp. Act III. ſc. 4. and in the firſt part of K. Henry the 
fourth, Act 2. where Hal humourouſly imitating Tal 5 


manner, turns his own ſpeech againſt him. 
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and from his tranſlator Terence. But does it not 
look like want of invention in Terence, that he 
made uſe of Athenian: manners and characters, 
when he brought Menander's plays upon the 
Roman ſtage! ? *Tis the humours and cuſtoms of 
their own times, that people love to ſee repre- 
ſented ; not being over ſollicitous or intereſted 
in what is tranſacted in other countries. Hence 
'twas wiſely judged by Steele, in his imitation 
of the Andria, to work it into an Engliſh ſtory. 
And *twas barrenneſs of invention that made the 
Latin ſtage-writers meerly tranſlators. © Indeed 
the Romans had few authors that can be called 
originals. Their government was military, and 
the ſoldier had the chief praiſe ; the ſcholar ſtood 
only in a ſecond rank. And juſt as Virgil and 
Horace began to flouriſh, a young tyrant ſprung 
up, and riveted on the Romans by degrees ſuch 
ſhackles of ſervitude, that they have never even 
to this day been able to ſhake them off. And 
ſhould it ever be the misfortune of this iſland to 
feel the effects of tyranny, we mult bid farewell 
to our Miltons and Shakeſpeares, and take up 
contentedly again with popiſh myſteries and mo- 


ralities. 
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T was finely and truly obſerved by a certain 
philoſopher, whom the rhetorician Longinus 
praiſes, that popular government (where the 
publick good alone, in contradiſtinction to all 
private intereſt and ſelfiſh ſyſtems, prevails) is 
the only nurſe of great genius's. For while the 


laws, which know no fooliſh compaſſion, cor- 


rect the greater vices, men are left to be either 


perſuaded or laughed out of their leſſer follies. All 
Hence will neceſſarily ariſe orators, poets, philo- aton 
ſophers, critics, &c. Wit will poliſh and refine we t 


wit; and he, whom nature has marked for a 
ſlave, will ever continue in his proper ſphere. 
In tyrannic forms of government, the whole is 
reverſed ; the people are well dealt with, if they 
are amuſed with even mock-virtues and mock- 
ſciences. This is viſible in a neighbouring na- 
tion, where modern honor is ſubſtituted in the 
room of ancient honeſty ; hypocritical addreſs, 
inſtead of morals and manners; flattery and 
ſubordinate homage is introduced, and eaſily 
ſwallowed, that every one in his turn might play 
the petty tyrant on his inferior. 


In ſuch a ſtate, where nature is ſo diſtorted For ſo t 
and debaſed, what port, if he dared, can imitate 3. H 
1. Longin. II. d. ſect. XLIV. was at 4 
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naturally men and manners? And ſhould acciden- 
tally a genius ariſe, yet he*ll ſoon find it neceſ- 
ſary to flatter deſpotic power. For perfect wri- 
ters we muſt therefore go to Athens; not even 
to Rome; nor ſeek it in Virgil or Horace. For 
who, I would aſk, can bear the reading ſuch a 
blaſphemous piece of flattery as this? 


O Melibace, Deus nobis baec otia fecit. 
Namque erit ille mibi * ſemper- deus. 


All the beautiful lines i in that eclogue, cannot 
atone for the vileneſs of theſe. Or what can 
we think of the following ? 


Sive mulala juvenem figura 
Ales in terris imitaris almae 
Filium Majae, PATIENS VOCART 
CaxEsSARIS ULTOR. 


Horace certainly had forgotten his patron * Bru- 
tus, and all the doctrines he learnt at Athens, 
when 


2. Semper - deus, a perpetual deity: deb, as the gramma- 
rians ſay, So Callimachus in his hymn to Jupiter, 
— Ot% avTHy, de- uiſa, air-araxle ; 
For ſo the verſe is to be written, 


3. Horace was early patronized by Brutus. When he 
was at Athens he imbibed the principles of the Stoic phi- 
loſophy : at the breaking out of the civil wars he joined 

K 3 himſelf 
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when he praiſed this young tyrant for his bloody 
proſecutions of the: Romans, who attempted the 
recovery of their ancient liberties and free con- 
ſtitution. But you have none of theſe abandoned 
principles in the Athenian writers; none in old 
Homer, or in our modern Milton. One could 
wiſh'that Shakeſpeare was as free from flattery, 
as Sophocles and Euripides. But dur liberty 
was then in it's dawn; ſo that ſome pieces of 
flattery, which we find in Shakeſpeare, muſt be 
aſcribed to the times. To omit ſome of his 
rants about kings, which border on blaſphemy ; 
y of hd 10 L 21013 01 how 


himſelf to Brutus, who gave him the command of a Roman 
legion. His fortune being ruin'd, he went to the court 
of Auguſtus, turned rake, atheiſt, and poet. Afterwards 
he.grew ſober, and a Stoic philoſopher again. — Virgil had 
not thoſe private obligations to Brutus: his ruin'd circum- 
ſtances ſent him to court. An emperor, and ſuch a miniſter 
as Maecenas could eaſily debauch a poor poet. But at 
length Virgil, as well as Horace, was willing to retreat: 

and at laſt he ordered his divine poem to be burnt, not be- 
cauſe it wanted perfection as an epic poem, but becauſe it 
flattered the ſubverter of the conſtitution, 


4. In Macbeth Act II. 

Macd. Moft ſacrilegious murther hath broke ope 
The Lord's anointed temple, and ſtole thence 
The life ot building. 


In K. John Act V. Hubert is ipcaking of __ monk who 


poiſon'd K. John, 
Are 


dect. 15. on. ae 36 
how abruptly has he introduced, i in his Macbeth, 
a phyfician | Fe Malcolm an account of Ed. 
ward's touchin 1 for the king? 8 evil! ? And this, 


to pay a ſervile homage to king James, who 


ken valued himſelf for a miraculous power, 


(as he and his credulous ſubjects really believed,) 
of curing a kind of ſcrophulous humours, which 
frequently ate known to go away of themſelves 
in either ſex, when they arrive at. a certain age, 
In his K. Henry VIII. the ſtory \ which ſhould 
have ended at the marriage of, Anna Bullen, is 
lengthened out on purpoſe to make a chriſtening 
of Elizabeth ; and to introduce by way of pro- 
phecy a complement to her royal perſon and dig- 
nity : and what is ſtill worſe, when the play was 
ſome time after acted before K. James, another 
prophetical patch of flattery was tacked to It, 
If a ſubje& is taken from the Roman hiſtory, 
he ſeems afraid to do juſtice to the citizens. 
The patricians were the few-in conſpiracy againſt 
the many. And the ſtruggles of the people were 
an honeſt ſtruggle for that * of * which 


* 


4 WY a" villain | 
. Whoſe bowels ſuddenly burſt out. 


So 'tis written of Judas, Acts I, 18. He fell headlong and 
burſt aſunder : id, ee You ſee he has Chriſt in 
view whenever he ſpeaks of kings, and this was the courts 
language : —1 with it never went farther. 
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was kept unjuſtly from them. No wonder the 
hiſtorians have repreſented the tribunes factious, 


and the people rebellious, when moſt of that 


ſort now remaining wrote after the ſubverſion of 


their conſtitution, and under the fear or favour 


of the Caeſars. One would think our poet had 
been bred in the court of Nero, when we ſee in 
what colours he paints the tribunes, or the 
people: he ſeems to have no other idea of 
them, than as a mob of Wat Tylers and Jack 
Cades. Hence he has ſpoiled, one of the fineſt 


ſubjects of tragedy from the Roman hiſtory, 
his Coriolanus. But if this be the fault of 


Shakeſpeare, *twas no leſs the fault of Virgil 
and Horace ; he errs in good company. Yet 
this is a poor apology, for the poet ought never 


to ſubmit his art to wrong opinions, and pre- 


e faſhion. 


AND now I am conſidering the faulty fide of 
our poet, I cannot paſs over his ever and anon 
confounding the manners of the age which he is 
deſcribing, with thoſe in which he lived: for 
if theſe are at all introduced, it ſhould be done 
with great art and delicacy ; and with ſuch an 
antique caſt, as Virgil has given to his Roman 
cuſtoms and manners. Much leſs can many of 


his anacroniſms be defended. Other kind of 
errors (if my * be ſo FIT are properly 
the 
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the errors of great genius's ;- ſuch are inaccura- 
cies of language, and a faulty ſublime, which is 
ſurely preferable to a faultleſs mediocrity. Shake- 
ſpeare labouring with a multiplicity of ſublime 
ideas often gives himſelf not time to be delivered 
of them by the rules of fow-endeavouring art: 
hence he 5 crowds various figures together, and 
metaphor upon metaphor; and runs the hazard 
of far-fetched expreſſions, whilſt intent on nobler 


5. The crouding and mixing together heterogeneous 
metaphors is doing a ſort of violence to the mind; for 
each new metaphor calls it too ſoon off from the idea which 
the former has rais'd : tis a fault doubtleſs, and not to be 
apologized for; and inſtances are very numerous in Shake- 
ſpeare. The poet is to take his ſhare of the faults, and the 
eritic is to keep his hands from the context. Yet tis 
ſtrange to ſee how many paſſages the editors have corrected, 
meerly for the ſake of conſonance of metaphor: breaking 
thro' that golden rule of criticiſm ; mend only the faults of 
 tranſeribers. Bentley ſhew'd the way to critics, and gave 
a ſpecimen, in his notes on Callimachus, of his emendations 
of Horace by correcting the following verſe, 


Et male tornatos incudi reddere verſus. 

Hor, art. poet. 441. 
where he. reads ter nator, for conſonance of metaphor. 
But pray take notice, ter natos, is a metaphorical expreſſion ; 
for naſcor, natus, ſignifies to be born: and are things born 
brought to the anvil ? Is not here diſſonance haha 
with a witneſs ? 
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ideas he condeſcends not to grammatical n nice- 
ties: here the audience are to accompany the 
poet in his conceptions, and to ſupply what he 
has ſketched out for them. I will mention an 
inſtance or two of this fort. Hamlet is ſpeaking 


| to his father's ghoſt, - 


Th 3 N an 
Let ne not + burſ in ignorance; but tell 
Why thy canoniz*4 bones, hear ſed in death, 
Have burſt their cearments ? &c. 


Again, Macbeth in a folloquy before he murders 


Duncan, - 
Beſites, this Ditch : 
Hath born his faculties ſo meet, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead, like angels, trumpet-tongu'd againſt 
The deep damnation of his taking off : 
And Pity, like @ naked new-born babe, 
_ Striding the blaſt, or heav ns cherubim bord 
Upon the fightleſs couriers of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye; 


That tears ſhall drown the wind, 


Many other paſſages of this kind might be men- 
tion'd, which paſs off tolerably well in the 


6. Such expreſſions, - Longinus ſect. 32. calls prettily 
enough, @araxnourulixuTigN. 


mouth 
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mouth of the actor, while the imagination of 
the ſpectator helps and ſupplies every ſeeming; 
inaccuracy; but they will by no means bear a 
cloſe view, more than ſome deſignedly unfiniſhed 
and ou ſketches of a n . 


JUST: FEY 1 had tranſribied, Aa pre 
the above remarks, a circumſtance ſo very ſtrange 
in itſelf happened, to me, that I cannot help 
acquainting the reader with it. There is a vanity, 
we too often indulge, in relating trifles, which 
we. ourſelves are concerned in, not confidering 
how little the reſt of the world intereſt them - 
ſelves in our affairs. And ſome there are, who, 
rather than not talk of themſelves, will relate 
their reveries and idleſt dreams. I our dreams 
came from Jove, as the 7 poet has it, perhaps 
they might be worth relating; but when our 
waking ideas are little better than fumes and va- 
pors, what can be expected when we revert to 
world of our own forming, but there that mimic 
fancy will produce the moſt monſtrous and illy 
joined reſemblances? After this frank declaration; 
what regard or credit may I expect to my own 
viſion? which, however, as it has a particular 
relation to the ſubject in hand, and from the 
uſual liberty allowed to us miſcellaneous authors, 

7. Hom. II. d. 63. Kat gels my dag ix dalle irn. 
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I cannot help introducing ; and, as Herodotus: 


adds after relating any ſtrange or fabulous ac- 


count, the candid reader may believe * as 


much as likes him beſt. 
Methought Apollo appeared to me; in his 
left hand he held his ſilver bow, and on his re- 


ſplendent ſhoulders hung his graceful quiver ; and 


taking me in his right hand, which felt colder 
than ſnow on mount Caucaſus, he led me (as 
Milton expreſſes it) ſmooth fliding without ſtep, to 
the ſummit of a high hill, and there graciouſly 
preſented me with a glaſs of a moſt miraculous 
nature; for it would ſhew every object in it's 
proper light, and diſcover it's beauty or defor- 
mity, however gloſſed over by ſubtlety or ſo- 
phiſtry. But to my misfortune, thro* my con- 


fuſion and ſurpriſe, down it dropped, and brake 


in ten thouſand pieces. Being ten times more 
afraid of the anger of the god, than regretting 
my loſs, I was about making my apologies, 
when Apollo ſmiling interrupted me, Know, 
« ſaid he, that the gods are never angry with 


% mankind ; their own follies are to them pu- 
«« niſhments ſufficient.** 


I fancied to myſelf that I rejoiced extremely, 
that this affair was ſo well ended; tho* I could 
not but perceive I was bewildered in a multi- 
plicity of various objects, which ſurrounded me. 
The god ſeeing my confuſion anointed my 

ty | viſual 
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viſual nerve with a balfam of ſovereign virtue 
to remove all films and mortal miſts. Imme- 
diately the high. hill and extended proſpects va- 
niſned; and I found myſelf on a plain together 
with my celeſtial guide. We were methought 
entering a large court, which was terminated 
with a moſt magnificent gate, built after the mo- 
del of a triumphal arch, on the top of which 
was inſcribed in letters of gold ETAAIMONAN 


_ OIKHTHPION. 


At the approach of the god, the folding took 
of burniſhed Corinthian braſs flew ſpontaneouſly 
open, and diſcovered a proſpect beautiful be- 
yond even a poet's imagination. The firſt object, 
that ſtruck my admiring eyes, was a verdant 
hilloc, whoſe-. ſides were covered with flowering 
ſhrubs and myrtles ; thro? theſe there ran down 
in a rapid current a ſilver ſtream, and watered 
all the valleys beneath. This was the chief man- 
fon of the muſes with Hercules, who was ac- 
coutred with his all-ſubduing' club and lion's 
ſkin. I was ſomewhat ſurprifed to find one of 
theſe divine perſonages abſent ; but ſoon learnt 
that Melpomene was gone to be umpire between 
Sophocles and Euripides : for Homer, it ſeems, 
had given a golden tripod, as a prize to the 
poet who ſhould be declared conqueror. My 
impatience glowed in my face to be preſent at 
this trial of . which the god perceiving 

| complied- 


I 1.4 ge 
r WER Critical . Bock L 
complied with my curioſity, but at the ſame 
time hinted, how much better. it were for ſuch} 
an earthly being to ſubmit every concern to un 
venly direction. 
Sooner than he ſpake I arrived at a We 
ſquare inhabited by tragic poets; where direct - 
ly fronting the entrance ſtood a moſt ſuperb 
ſtructure ſupported by a hundred pillars of the 
Corinthian order. This was the palace of So- 
phocles. After paſſing thro? the moſt ſump- 
tuous apartments, we arrived at the theatre, 


which was of a ſemicircular form, and capable 


of holding ten thouſand ſpectators. Apollo 
took his ſeat on the right hand of the ſtage, and 
Melpomene ſat on the left: for the gods never 
give the upper hand to the goddeſſes. The 
play to be acted was king Oedipus. I was ad- 
miring all around the elegant profuſion of or- 


naments, when the ſcene opening diſcovered in 


the moſt beautiful painting a wide court before a 
royal palace; in the center was placed an altar 
ſmoaking with incenſe, and at proper diſtances 
temples and groves. Around the altar the The- 
ban youth proſtrated themſelves; and the chief 
prieſt ſtood eminently conſpicuous in his ponti- 
fical robes. Immediately comes out of the pa- 
lace king Oedipus, and moſt majeſtically ſtalked 
acroſs the ſtage to the proſtrate Thebans. Had 


not Apollo aſſiſted me, I ſhould never have 
1 underſtood 


— . BY 4 4 
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underſtood a tenth part of any one ſcene; for 


it ſeem'd to me a language I never heard be- 
fore: I am certain twas not the leaſt adapted 
to our barbarous and northern mouths. The 


pronunciation was both according to quantity 


and accent, which makes the language naturally 
a leſs kind of recitativo. The reader may have 
ſome notion of what a Grecian play was, if 
ever he heard the famous Italian Seneſino, in 
recitative muſic, pronounce any of Mr. Handel's 
fineſt operas; for queen Jocaſta had exactly his 
tone and accent. But the voice of Oedipus was 
fuller and more maſculine: his maſk did not 
offend me in the leaſt; it aſſiſted his voice, and, 
ſeem'd to give a dignity to the charafter. *Tis, 
impoſſible for me to expreſs, the propriety, the 
ſolemnity and graceful muſic of the chorus; 
whether they ſung alternately, or together, the 
lyric poetry, which was worthy to be heard with 
the molt ſacred ſilence. Twas an entertainment 


religiouſly ſolemn: for the Grecians to their moſt 


chearful amuſements allways joined religion, 
which they thought was given them by the gods 
to exhilarate mankind, not to add to their com- 
mon calamities of life new diſquietude and de- 
ſpair. | | 

When the play was over, the audience went 


directly to the palace of Euripides. The front 


was raiſed on Ionic pillars, and the whole ſtruc- 
| ture 
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144 Critical Obſervations Book I. 
ture appeared elegantly plain in the exacteſt 
neatneſs. The tranſition of dreams is ſudden 
and unaccountable ; and fo it happened to me, 


for I found myſelf at once in the theatre of Eu- 
ripides , where the play to be acted was Oreſtes, 


and the chief part was performed by the poet 
himſelf, who appeared without a maſk. Nor 


Vas the maſk, as 1 was inform'd, allways uſed 


either by the comic or tragic poets. I remem- 
ber particularly that ſcene, which paſt between 


Electra and her brother, where he is diſcovered 


reclining on a couch, and juſt awaked. The 
care of the ſiſter to her diſtempered brother was 
pathetically moving : upon her mentioning the 


name of Helen, Oreſtes ſtarted, and ſeemed to 


recolle& a thouſand diſmal ideas, and his mur- 
thered mother came into his thoughts : his face 


grew paler, and his voice hollow and trembling ; 


at the ſame time the accompanying muſic chang- 
ed to the cromatic ſtyle. What muſt the effect 


be of the united force of muſic and poetry! 
However upon the whole I liked the Oedipus of 


Sophocles better; and was not a little ſurpriſed 
to find that Euripides made choice of his Oreſtes ; 


for ſurely it does not exceed the reſt of his plays. 
The moſt ſurpriſing of all was, that Melpomene 
adjudged the Prize to Euripides : but upon en- 


quiry I found, that Socrates was ſeen in private 
that very morning with this tragic muſe ; and 


*twas 
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'twas whiſpered, that he had influenced her de- 
termination. But this I looked upon entirely 
as a ſcandalous reflection; for who can imagine 
ſuch an ugly old fellow ſhould have any influence 
on a beautiful female? Homer did not ſeem well 
pleaſed with this determination ; for he ſent to 
Sophocles a golden tripod of double value, the 
workmanſhip of which far ſurpaſſed the rich 
materials. 

While I was muſing on theſe things I caſt my 
eyes forward, and beheld, at ſome diſtance, a 
caſtle on the top of a hill built pretty much after 
the Gothic model, which I found was the manſion 
of Shakeſpeare. I went immediately in compa- 
ny with my celeſtial guide to viſit this magnifi- 
cent palace, When I had aſcended the hill, I 
ſtopped and looked around to take a view of the 
extenſive country; and ſeeing from afar the pret- 
tieſt ſeat imaginable in ruins, I could not help 
inquiring the cauſes of ſuch deſtruction. That 
% was, ſaid Apollo, once the ſeat of Menander. 
“ But theſe happy regions are not entirely free 
% from havoc and ſpoil. Two moſt ravaging 
* monſters are here ever and anon making de- 
e predations ; one of them is called ZxAL; a 
« monſter that has neither ears nor eyes, but a 
* thouſand tongues and ten thouſand hands; 
and every hand is armed with a poniard be- 
e ſmeared with gore: the other is a Gothic 
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c form of a man, with a regal crown on his 7 
<« head, and in his hands he carrieth ſhackles of 5 
iron; in himſelf alone is the ſtrength of a Pi 
whole army; but what is wonderful, if you th 
« ſtrip him of the charm, which ſurrounds his 
* brows, he is ſcarce a match for a ſingle per- oh 
“ ſon: his name is TVR ANN, but his flatterers | thi 
& call him KincLy POWER. Nought could with- 41 
« ſtand theſe wide-waſting monſters, were it not ha 
ce that Hercules guards the eaſtern gate, and a thi 
certain Amazonian nymph with her attendants on 
© marches round the plain in warlike parade.” ſes 
Soon as the god had ſpoken TI beheld at a diſtanee bu 
a beautiful virgin ; in her right hand ſhe graſped * 
a ſpear; a preſent from Pallas of that ſpear, 80 
which is the terror of tyrants, and of thoſe, who co 
bely the ſacred name of heroes; in her left ſhe wr 
41 held a cap. Among the attendants of the god- ot] 
| | deſs LI BERT (for ſo ſhe was named) I perceived co. 
"i | ARTS and SCIENCES, With the emblems and en- ed 
| "1 ſigns of their virtues : here I ſaw ELoquence ; WI 
bl. in her right ſhe carried a three-forked ? thun- cal 
ſl derbolt with wings, and in her left a ſcroll: and 60 
4 8. Hom. Il. & 745. be 
| 9. In alluſion to what the comedian ſaid of Pericles. _ 
Axæp. Y. 530. b 
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PusLrc Laws with engraven tables of braſs in 
one hand, and a curb in the other : nor was 
PrenTY wanting with her inverted horn; nor 
the Graces, who virtue-proof needed no veil. 
The guardians of this ſacred place being now 
marched out of ſight, I turned to contemplate 
the magnificent palace of Shakeſpeare : when on 
a ſudden my ears were peal'd with aconfuſed and 
hideous noiſe. Juſt as if a flock of frighted geeſe 
ſhould interrupt a man in attention to the melodi- 
ous voice of a nightingale: ſuch, and even worſe, 
ſeem'd to me, after the Grecian aſſemblies, the hub- 
bub of a riotous mob of Goths and Vandals, who 
were aſcending the hill in a tumultuous manner. 
Some were decorated with ribbons, others ſcarce 
covered their nakedneſs with rags; theſe had 
wreaths of withered bays round their brows, 
others were dreſſed in ſable robes, or ſcarlet 
coats. They all came reſolved to deſtroy the 
edifice, and to build the poet another; but upon 
what model not one of them was agreed. Apollo 
called aloud, ** Raſh mortals, ſaid he, forbear, 
nor daringly tempt your fate.” When the 
heavenly power perceived theſe illſtarr'd poets 
and critics to diſobey his celeſtial voice, . he bent 
his brandiſhed bow, and let fly full at the fore- 
moſt his ſounding ſhaft. Nought availed the 
embroider'd ſtar that cover'd his breaſt, or the 
azure ribbon that crofſed his ſhoulders ; ſwift 
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thro' his hollow heart flew the whizzing arrow, 
and forcing it's way thro” his back, ſtruck full in 
the forchead the miſcreant who ſculked behind 


him, and firſt blaſphemed the god: home 


to the very feathers entered the fatal ſhaft ; 
tho* his forehead was armed with triple-fold 
braſs, and ſurrounded with bays, and his ſkull 
only not impenetrably thick. Down the ſteep 
aſcent the miſcreated bards together tumble, and 
their bodies remain a prey to ravenous dogs, 
and the fowls of the air. The reſt preſſed for- 
ward not diſmaid by the death of theſe chieftans; 
which Apollo diſcerning took from his quiver 
another arrow, and fitting it to the ſtretched 
ſtring, drew the bending filver to an arch, till 
the two ends almoſt joined: away flies the fea- 
thered miſchief impatient and thirſting after re- 
venge, and dreadful was the clangor of the 
filver bow. — I ſtarted at the ſound, and awaked. 


When to my no ſmall regret I found, that from 
talking with gods and heroes I was returning 


again to the common intercourſes of meer 
mortals. 


BOOK 
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BOOK IL 
9E'CT. I. 


I return to the ſubje& of critics and 

criticiſm ; and ſhall conſider not what 
they have been, but what their aſſumed character 
requires them to be. If a critic, as the original 
word imports, can truly judge of authors, he 
muſt have formed his judgment from the per- 
fecteſt models. Horace ſends you to Grecian 
writers to gain a right reliſh of literature, 


|= ſpoken of the poet's province, 


1. Hor. art. poet. 323. and 268. Horace does not ſeem 
to have any great opinion of his countrymen, as to their 
learned capacity. Plautus and Terence are copies of the 
Grecian ſtage ; the latter, Caeſar called, dimidiate Menan- 
der. If their tragic poets were no better than Seneca, tis 
no great loſs that they are all periſhed. It might not be 
diſpleaſing to the reader to know Virgil's opinion ; and 
he might be pretty certain *twas the ſame as Horace's, had 
not he left us his teſtimony, which is as follows, even 
where he is celebrating the Roman worthies: Aen. VI, 842. 


E xcudent alii ſpirantia mollius aera, 
Credo equidem, et vi vos ducent de marmore vultus, 
Orabunt cauſas melius, Cc. 
'Tis truly obſerved by Mr. Aſcham in his Scholemaſter, 
p. 55 That Athens within the memory of one man's 
life bred greater men, than Rome in the compaſs of thoſe 
ſeven hundred years when it flouriſhed moſt. 
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& Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo 

« Muſa loqui. | 
Vos exemplaria Graeca 

« Nocturna verſate manu, verſate diurna. 


When a taſte and reliſh is well modeled and 
formed, and our general ſcience of what is fair 
and good improved ; *tis no very difficult mat- 
ter to apply this knowledge to particulars. But 
if I have no ſtandard of right and wrong, no 
criterion of foul and fair; if I cannot give a 
reaſon for my liking or diſliking, how much 
more becoming is modeſty and filence ? 

I would beg leave to know, what ideas can 
he be ſuppoſed to have of a real ſublime in man- 
ners and ſentiments, who has never gone further 
for his inſtruction, than what a puffy rhetorician, 
who wrote in a barbarous age, can teach? Or 
what admirer of monkiſh fophiſts and caſuiſts, 
can ever have any reliſh art all ? 

The human mind naturally and neceſſarily 
perſues truth, it's ſecond ſelf ; and, if not rightly 
ſet to work, will ſoon fix on ſome falſe appearance 
and borrowed' repreſentations of what is fair and 


good: here it will endeavour to acquieſce, diſ- 


ingenuouſly impoſing on itſelf, and maintaining 


it's ground with deceitful arguments. This will 
account for that ſeeming contradiction in many 


critical characters, who ſo acutely can ſee the 
1 Do faults 


fa 


rc 
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faults of others, but at the ſame time are blind 
to the follies of their own eſpouſed ſentiments 
and opinions. 
There is moreover in every perſon a particular 
bent and turn of mind, which, whenever forced 
a different way than what nature intended, grows 
aukward. Thus Bentley, the greateſt ſcholar 
of the age, took a ſtrange kind of reſolution 
to follow the muſes: but whatever ſkill and ſa- 
gacity he might diſcover in other authors, yet 
his Horace and Milton will teſtify to the world 
as much his want of elegance and a poetic taſt, 
as his epiſtle to Dr. Mills and his diſſertations on 
Phalaris will witneſs for his being, in other reſpects, 
the belt critic that ever appeared in the learned 
world. 
Ariſtarchus ſeem'd very much to reſemble 
Bentley. Cicero tells us in his epiſtles, that 
whatever diſpleaſed him he would by no means 
believe was Homer's : and I don't doubt but he 
found editors, whoſe backs were broad enough 
to bear whatever loads of reproaches he was 
pleaſed to lay on them. The old rhapſodiſts, 


2. Cicer. epiſt. ad famil. III, 2. Sed fi, ut ſeribis, eat 
literae non fucrunt diſertae, ſcito meas non fuiſſe. Ut enim 
Ariſtarchus Homeri verſum negat quem non probat ; fic tu 
(libet enim mihi jocari) quod diſertum non erit, ne putetis 
meum. | 

3. Aelian. Var. Hiſt, XIII, 14. | 

| „ the 
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the Spartan lawgiver, or Athenian tyrant, might 
have ſerved his turn much better than ſuch a 
ghoſt of an editor, the very coinage of his brain, 

as was lately raiſed up by the Dr. when he fo 
miſerably mangled Milton. 

However this unbridled ſpirit of criticiſm 
ſhould by all means be reſtrained. For theſe 
trifles, as they appear, will lead to things of a 
more ſerious conſequence. By theſe means even 
the credit of all books muſt ſink in proportion 
to. the number of critical, as well as uncritical 
hands thro? which they paſs. 


There is one thing, I think, ſhould always be 


remember'd in ſettling and adjuſting the context 
of authors; and that is, if they are worthy of 
criticiſm, they are worthy of ſo much regard 
as to be preſumed to be in the right, *till there 
are very good grounds to ſuppoſe them wrong. 
A critic ſhould come with abilities to defend, not 
with arrogance at once to ſtart up a corrector. 
Is this leſs finiſhed ? Is it not ſo intended to ſet 
off what is principal, and requires a higher fi- 
viſhing? Is this leſs numerous ? Perhaps the 
poet ſo deſigned it, to raiſe the imagination till 
higher, when we come to ſublimer and more 
ſonorous ſubjects. Does not even variety, which 


goes ſo far to conſtitute what is beautiful, carrx 


with it a ſuppoſal of inferiority and ſubordination? 
Nay, where no other conſideration can be pre- 
h ſumed, 
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ſumed, ſome allowances ſurely are to be given 
to the infirmity of human nature. 

*Tis the artiſt of a lower claſs who finiſhes all 
alike. If you examine the deſigns of a maſterly 
hand, you'll perceive how rough theſe colours 
are laid on, how ſlightly that is touched, in order 
to carry on your view to what is principal, and 
deſerves the chief attention : for by this cor- 
reſpondence and relation, and by thus making 
each part ſubſervient to the other, a oak | is 
formed. 

And were it not a degree of prophanation, I 
might here mention the great Deſigner, who has 
flung ſome things into ſuch ſtrong ſhades, that 
tis no wonder ſo much gloomineſs and melan- 
choly is raifed in rude and undiſciplined minds: 
the ſublime Maker, (who has ſet this univerſe 
before us as a book ; yet what ſuperficial readers 
are we in this volume of nature? Here I am cer- 
tain we muſt become good men, before we be- 
come good critics, and the =_ ſtep to wiſdom 
is humility. 

In a word, the moſt Fudicious critics, as well 
as the moſt approved authors are fallible ; the 
former therefore ſhould have fome modeſty, the 
latter ſome allowances. But modeſty is of the , 
higheſt importance, when a critical inquirer is 
examining writings which are truly originals ; 


4. Milton VIII, 67. 
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ſuch as Homer among the ancients, Milton and 
Shakeſpeare among the moderns. Here we are 
to proceed with caution, with doubt and heſita- 
tion. Such authors are really 5 Makers, as the 
original word Poer imports. In their extenſive 
minds the forms and ſpecies of things lie in em- 
bryo, till call'd forth into being by expreſſions 
anſwering their great idea. 


5 «© The poet's eye in a fine frenzy rowling, 
«. Doth glance from heav'n to earth, from earth 
<« to heav'n: 


5. Sir Philip Sydney in his defence of poeſie, «© The 
« Greekes named him ITOIHTHN, which name hath, as the 
* moſt excellent, gone through other languages: it com- 
„ meth of this word IIOIEIN, which is to make: wherein 
« I know not whether by lucke or wiſdome wee Engliſhmen 


have met with the Greekes in calling him a Maker” 


Johnſon in his Diſcoveries, © A poet is that which by the 
« Greeks is called xx7' iZ:xx», O NIOIHTHE, a maker, or 
« a feigner, &c.' So Spencer uſes the word in his Fairy 
Queen, B. 3. c. 2, ſt. 3. 


« But ah! my rhimes too rude and rugged are, 
When in ſo high an Object they do light, 
« And ſtriving fit to make, I fear do mar. 


Ile d, verſus facere. Julian in his Caeſars, "Nomee "Owne® 


$ebo5 TIOINN in. Xenophon. in Sympoſ. "Ire vg Inns 


or; 6 One 0 CN Dα H. ITENOIHKE T X00 weg! 8 
31 arbewnixav. Plato in Ione, A Sei Nei Tro f 
eg Te ixa5®- IIOIEIN xa N, i" © 1 A auTH Wemungan. 


6. A Midſammer-Night's Dream, AQ. V. 


cc And, 
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« And, as imagination bodies forth 
« The forms of things unknown, the poet” $ pen 
« Turns them to ſhape, and gives to aiery nothing 
« A local habitation, and a name.“ 


»Twere well therefore if a careful and critical 
reader would firſt form to himſelf ſome plan, 


when he enters upon an author deſerving a 


ſtricter inquiry: if he would conſider that origi- 
nals have a manner allways peculiar to them- 
ſelves ; and not only a manner, but a language: 
if he would compare one paſſage with another; 
for ſuch authors are the beſt interpreters of their 
own meaning: and would reflect, not only what 
allowances may be given for obſolete modes of 
ſpeech, but what a venerable caſt this alone often 
gives a writer. I omit the previous knowledge 
in ancient cuſtoms and manners, in grammar and 
conſtruction ; the knowledge of theſe is preſup- 
poſed ; to be caught tripping here is an ominous 
ſtumble at the very threſhold and entrance upon 
criticiſm ; *tis ignorance, which no guels-work, 
no divining faculty, however ingenious, can 
atone and commute for. 

A learned 7 wit of France mentions a certain 
giant, who could eaſily ſwallow windmills, but 
was at laſt choak'd with a lump of freſh butter. 
Was not this exactly the caſe of Bentley, that 
giant in criticiſm, who having at one mouthful 

7. Rabelais, B. IV. c. xvii. 
I ſwallowed 
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ſwallowed his learned antagoniſts, yet could not 


digeſt an Engliſh author, but expoſed himſelf to 
the cenſure of boys and girls ? Indeed *tis but a 
ſilly figure the beſt make, when they get beyond 
their ſphere ; or when with no ſettled ſcheme in 
view, with no compaſs or card to direct their little 
{kif, they launch forth on the immenſe ocean of 
criticiſm. 


SECT. II. 


F all the various tribes of critics and com- 


mentators, there are none who are ſo apt 
to be led into errors, as thoſe who, quitting the 
plain road of common ſenſe, will be continually 
hunting after paradoxes, and ſpinning cobwebs 
out of their own brains. To pals over the caba- 
liſtic doctors, and the profound Jacob Behmen 
with his ſucceſſors; how in a trivial inſtance did 
both Scaliger and Voſſius fling away a deal of 
pains in miſinterpreting a line of Martial, that 
would not puzzle a ſchool-boy tolerably taught ? 
Among the ancients *twas cuſtomary to ſwear by 


what they eſteemed moſt dear; to this cuſtom 


the poet alludes, not without ſome malicious 
wit, in an epigram, where a Jew ſwears by the 
temple of the Thunderer ; (the word Jehovah 
did not ſuit a Roman mouth ; ) © don't believe 


„you, ſays Martial, ſwear by your pathic, your 
, I 6 boy 
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« boy Anchialus, who is dearer to you, than the 
God you pretend to adore.” 


7% Ecce negas, juraſque mihi Per a tonantis: 2 
© Non credo : jura, verpe, per Anchialum. 


Iknew an ingenious man who, having thoroughs 
ly perſuaded himſelf that Virgil's Aeneid was a 
hiſtory ofthe times, apply'd the ſeveral characters 
there drawn to perſons of the Auguſtan age. Wha 
could Drances repreſent but Cicero ? 


« * Lingua melior, ſed frigida bello 
« Dextera. 
Genus huic materna ſuperbum 
C Nobilitas dabat, incertum de patre ferebat. 


Nor could any thing be more like, than Ser- 
geſthus and Catiline of the Sergian family. In 
the deſcription of the games, he daſhes his ſhip 
thro? over eagerneſs againſt the rock. And the 
rock that Catiline ſplit on was his unbridled, 
licentious temper. 


1. Mart. ep. XI, 95. vid. Scalig. in prolegom. ad lihros 
de emendatione temporum, Et Voſſ. in notis ad Catullum. 
And our learned Spencer, who has e che corrections 
of theſe critics, | 

2. Virg. Aen. XI, 358. &c. What he -e 
patre ferebat, is exactly agreable to what Plutarch relates of 
the accounts of Cicero's father. His mother's name was 
Helvia, one of the moſt * families of Rome. 


Theſe 
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Theſe and ſome other obſervations, too nu- 
merous to be mention'd here, paſſed off very 


well ; they carried an air of ingenuity with them, 
if not of truth. But when Topas was Virgil, 
Dido Cleopatra, Achates Maecenas or Agrippa, 
Iapis Antonius Muſa, &c. what was this but 
playing the Procruſtes with hiſtorical facts? 
SUPPOSE, in like manner, one had a 
mind to try the ſame experiment on Milton, 
and to imagine that frequently he hinted at thoſe 
times, in which he himſelf had fo great a ſhare 
both as a writer, and an actor. Thus, for in- 


ſtance, Abdiel may be the poet himſelf : 


« Nor number nor example with him wrought 
« To ſwerve from truth, or A his conſtant 


&« mind 


by Tho ſingle. 


This was all hy care, 


« To ſtand - approv'd in ſight of God, cho 


c worlds 


4 Tudg'd thee perverſe. 


'Tis not to be ſuppoſed that the common» 


wealthſman Milton could bear to ſee an earthly 


monarch idolized, deified, called the lord, the 
anointed, the repreſentative of God : no, that 
fight he endured not; he drew his pen, and 
anfwer'd himſelf the royal writer, 


3 NY 
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a EIN nrox ON METAAHTOPA OYMON, 
thus exploring his own undaunted heart, 


O heavꝰn, that ſuch reſemblance of the higheſt 
« Should yet remain, where faith and realty 


«© Remain not! 


Who cannot ſee whom he meant, and what 
particular facts he pointed at in theſe lines? 


« So ſpake the fiend, and with Neceſſity 
« The Tyrant*s plea, excus'd his deviliſh deeds. 


Nor can any one want an interpretation for Nim- | 
rod, on whoſe character he dwells ſo long. 


Till one ſhall riſe 
« Of proud ambitious heart, who (not content 
« With fair equality, fraternal ſtate) 
Will arrogate dominion undeſerv'd 
„Over his brethren, and quite diſpoſſeſs 
* Concord, and law of nature from the earth: 
Hunting, (and men, not beaſts ſhall be his game) 
« With war and hoſtile ſnare, ſuch as refuſe 
Subjection to his empire tyrannous. 
„A mighty hunter thence he ſhall be ſtil'd 
«« Before the Lord, as in deſpite of heav*n 
Or of heav'n claiming ſecond ſov'reignty : 
And from rebellion ſhall derive his name, 
« J of rebellion others he accuſe. 


3. Hom, Il. X 403. 


Could 
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Could the character of Charles the ſecond, 
with his rabble rout of riotous courtiers, or the 
cavalier ſpirit and party juſt after the reſtoration 
be mark'd ſtronger and plainer, than in the 
beginning of the ſeventh book? 


« But drive far off the barbarous diſſonance 
40 Of Bacchus and his revellers, &c. 


It needs not be told what nation he points at 
in the twelfth book. 


Let ſometimes nations will decline ſo low 

« From virtue (which is reaſon) that no wrong, 
te But juſtice, and ſome fatal curſe annex d, 

_ © Deprives them of their outward liberty, 

<« Their inward loſt. 

Again, how plain are the civil wars imagined 
in the ſixth book? The Michaels and Gabriels, 
&c. would have lengthen'd out the battles 
_ endleſs, nor would any ſolution been found; 
had not Cromwell, putting on celeſtial armour, 
- THN ITANOITAIAN TOY ®EOY, for this was 
* Milton's opinion) like the Meſſiah all armed 

im 

4. Milton points out this allegory himſelf, in his defence 
of Smectym. p. 180. fol. edit. Then (that I may have 
«© Jeave to ſoare awhile as the poets uſe) then Zz Al, 


** whoſe ſubſtance is ethereal, arming in compleat diamond, 
<* aſcends his EV chariot _—_ with two blazing meteors, 


« figured 
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in heavenly panoply, and aſcending his fiery 
chariot, driven over the malignant heads of thoſe 
who would maintain tyrannic ſway. 


« figured like beaſts, but of a higher breed, than any the 


« zodiack yields, reſembling two of thoſe four which 


Ezechiel and St. John ſaw, the one viſaged like a lion, to 
« expreſs a power, high autority and indignation ; the 
Other of count'nance like a man, to caſt deriſion and ſcorn 
upon perverſe and fraudulent ſeducers: with theſe the 
« invincible warriour Z EAI. ſhaking looſely the flack reins 
« drives over the heads of ſcarlet prelats and ſuch as are 
« infolent to maintain traditions, bruſing their ſtiff necks 
„under his flaming wheels.“ I have often thought that 
Milton plan'd his poem long before he was blind, and had 
written many paſſages. There is now extant the firſt book 
written in his own hand. He let the world know he was 
about an epic poem; but deſignedly kept the ſubject a ſecret. 
In his eſſay on church government, p. 222. fol. edit. ſpeala- 
ing of epic poems, If to the inſtinct of nature and the 


imboldning of art ought may be truſted, and that there 


ebe nothing advers in our climat or the fate of this age, it 
„ haply would be no raſhneſs from an equal diligence and 
« inclination, to preſent the like offer in our ancient ſtories.““ 


How near is this to what he writes? IX, 44. 


| Unleſs an age too late, or cold 
Climate, or years, damp my intended wing 


Depreft. 


Tis eaſy to ſhew from other places in his proſe works 


many the like alluſions to his epic poem; which in his 
blindneſs and retreat from the noiſie world, he compleated 
and brought to a perfection perhaps equal with Homer's 
or Virgil's. Sa 


M | Let 
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Let us conſider his tragedy in this allegorical 
view. Sampſon impriſon'd and blind, and the 
captive ſtate of Iſrael, lively repreſents our blind 
poet with the republican party after the reſtora- 
tion, afflifted and perſecuted. But theſe revel- 
ling idolators will ſoon pull an old houſe on their 
heads; and God will ſend his people a deliverer. 
How would it have rejoiced the heart of the 


blind ſeer, had he lived to have ſeen, with 


his mind's eye, the accompliſhment of his pro- 
phetic predictions ? when a deliverer came 
and reſcued us from the Philiſtine oppreſſors. 
And had he known the ſobriety, the tolera- 


tion and decency of the church, with a Til- 


lotſon at it's head ; our laws, our liberties, and 
our conſtitution aſcertain'd ; and had conſidered 
too the wildneſs of fanaticiſm and enthuſiaſm ; 
doubtleſs he would never have been an enemy 
to ſuch a church, and ſuch a king. 

However theſe myſtical and allegorical reve- 
ries have more amutement in them, than ſolid 
truth; and ſavour but kttle of cool criticiſm, 
where the head is required to be free from fumes 


and vapours, and rather ſceptical than dogma- 


tical. 5 
Veri ſpeciem dignoſcere calles, 
Ne qua ſubarrato mendoſum tinniat auro ? 


5. Perſeus, V, 105. 
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SECT. ill 


IH E editors of Shakeſpeare are not Wi 

but many inſtances of this cer 
humour upon very plain paſſages: Im the co⸗ 
medy of Errors, Act III. (the plot of which play 
is taken from the Menaechmi of Plautus) Dromiò 
of Syracuſe is giving his maſter a ludicrous 
deſcription of an ugly woman, that laid claim 
to him as his wife. 

« S. Dro. J could find out countries in her: 

« S, Ant. In what part of her body ſtands 
© Ireland? 

6 S. Dro. Marry, Sir, in het buttocks; 1 
© found it out by the bogs. © 

8. An. Where Scotland ? 

S. Dro. I found it out by the barrenneſs, 
& hard in the palm of her hand. 
8. Ant. Where France? 

S. Dro. In her forehead; arm'd and reverted, 
* making war againſt her * hair. 

Shakeſpeare had the hint from * Rabelais, where 
friar John is humourouſly mapping, as it were, 
Panurge: 

1. The editors would have it, making war againſt ber 
heir : i. e. making war againſt Henry IV. of Navarre ; 
whom the French reſiſted, on account of his * a pro- 
teſtant. 


. Rabelais B. III. n 28. 
M 2 « Behold 


5 
: 
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« Behold there Aſia, here are Tygris and 
« Euprates; lo here Afric— on this fide lieth 
„3 

But our poet improves every hint, and with 
comic ſatyre ridicules the countries, as he goes 
along; Ireland for it's bogs, Scotland for it's 
barren ſoil, and France for a diſeaſe that is well 
known there, 


& 3 Nomenque a gente recepit.” 


In her forebead, making war againſt her hair, is an 
alluſion to a certain ſtage of the diſtemper, 
when it breaks out in cruſty ſcabs in the forehead 
and hairy ſcalp; hence called corona veneris, the 
venereal crown : armed and reverted, are terms 
borrowed from heraldry. And this alluſion, 
obvious to the audience, frequently occurs in 
Johnſon, as well as elſewhere in our author, 
upon mentioning à French crown. 

Mercutio likewiſe in Romeo and Juliet Act II. 
ridiculing the frenchified coxcombs, has an allu- 
fron to another ſtage of this diſeaſe, when it gets 
into the bones. Why is not this a lamentable 
e thing, grandſire, that we ſhould be thus 
6. afflicted with theſe ſtrange flies, theſe faſhion- 
«© mongers, theſe pardonnez-moy*s, who ſtand ſo 
* much on their new forms, that they cannot 


3. Fracaſtorii Siphylis, I, 6. 


* 
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« ſit at eaſe on the old bench 2. 4 O their bones! 
& their Bones!“ -© 2 
: In 
4. They have altered this into, O their & / their FI / 
But the ſame alluſion Pandarus makes, or rather (in the 
TlapdCaoy;) the poet in the concluſion of Troilus and 
Creſſida. | 
As many as be here of Pandar' s hall, 
Your eyes half out, weep out at Pandar's fall; 
. Or if you cannot weep, yet give ſome groans, 
Though not for me, yet for your aking bones, 
Brethren and fiſters of the hold. door trade, 
Some two months hence my will ſhall bere be made : 
Ii. ſhould be now ; but that my fear is this, 
Some galled gooſe of Winchefter would hifs ; 
Till then, Til fweat, and ſeek about for eaſes, 
And at that time bequeath you my diſeaſes. 


In the firſt part of King Henry VI. Act I. The Duke of 
Gloceſter upbraiding the biſhop of Wincheſter ſays, 
Thou that giv'ft whores indalgencies to fin. 


And preſently after calls him, Winchefter gooſe. There is 
now extant an old manuſcript (formerly the office-book of 
the court-leet held under the juriſdiction of the biſhop of 
Wincheſter in Southwark) in which are mention'd the ſeveral 
fees arifing from the brothel-houſes allow'd- to be kept in 
the biſhop's manour, with the cuſtoms and regulations of 
them. One of the articles is, | 


De his, qui cuftodiunt mulieres, habentes nefandam infirmitatem, | 


Item, That no ftewholder keep any woman within his 
houſe, that hath anp ſickneſs of bzenning, but that ſhe 
be put out upon pam of making a fyne unto the Lozd 
pf C ſhillings, 

M 3 | This 


4 - 322 — - 
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13 Henry V. Act III. The French king and 
bis nobles are ſpeaking contemptibly of Henry 


the fifth and the Engliſh army. 


* Duke of Bourb. If thus they march along 
17 Unfought withal, but I will ſell my dukedom, 
£ To buy a foggy and a dirty farm 
eln that ſhort nooky iſie of Albion. 


There is a f gure in rhetoric named meigſis, which 
is not unelegantly uſed when we extenuate and 
undervalue any thing. The Frenchman therefore 
calls our iſland Sor: nooky, according to the 5 fi- 
gure it made in the maps, and according to the 
f compariſon of it to the great ideas, which 
Frenchman-like he conceived of his own country. 
How much more poetical ; 15 this, than the altera- 
tion of the editors into nook Rotten iſle ? 


This ficknef of brenning, and the antiquity of the 
diſeaſe is mention'd in two letters printed in the philoſophi- 
cal tranſactions, No. 357 and 365. This might vindicate 
| Shakeſpeare from. an anacroniſm, in mentioning a diſeaſe in 
the reign of. K. Henry VI. which ſome think never exiſted 
in the world. till the reign of Henry VII. about the year 
1494. after Columbus and his crew returned ſrom the 
famous expedition to the Indies. And the ſwelling in the 
. groin occaſion'd by this filthy diſeaſe was call'd a Winchefter 
gooſe. But Shakefpeare, as a poet might claim priviledges 
which a hiſtorian cannot, be the ſtate of the controyerſie 
how it will. | 
| Nannen Jequere et fbi convententia finge. 

5. Isſule natur trigustra. Caef, de bell. Gall. L. V. 


cc 
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In the firſt part of K. Henry VI. Act IJ. 


% Daup. Thy promiſes are like Adonis” garden, 
“That one day bloom*d and fruitful were the 


6& ner. 


A poet can create: what ſignifies it then if the 
grotto of Calypſo, or the gardens of Alcinous 
and Adonis, had not any exiſtence but in poetical 

imagination? * Pliny ſays, That antiquity had 
nothing in greater admiration than the gardens of 
the Heſperides and of the kings Adonis and Alcinous. 
i. e. as they exiſted in the deſcriptions of the 
poets. Spencer deſcribes the gardens of Adonis 
in his Fairy Queen B. III. c. 6. ſ. 42. and co- 
pies 7 Homer's deſcription of the gardens of Al- 
cinous. Shakeſpeare had his eye on both theſe 
poets, To omit what Johnſon writes, in Every 
man out of his humour, Act IV. (c. 8. I hall 
cite Milton. IX, 4.39. 


<« Spot more delicious than thoſe gardens feign'd 
« Or of * reviv'd Adonis, or renown'd 
« Alcinous, hoſt of old Laertes' ſon, 


6. Pliny L. XIX. c. iv. 

7. Hom. Od. J. 117. 

8. The ſtory is frequently alluded to. See Sandys' tra · 
vels p. 209. Maundrell p. 34, 35. Milton himſelf I, 446. 
&c. Dr. Bentley has taken notice of this [ /eeming] miſtake 
of Milton ; but never gave himſelf any trouble to examine 
into the meaning of it. Thoſe gardens feign'd, i. e. by the 


M 4 poets ; 
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= If this place of Milton is not underſtood with ” 
1 great latitude, there will be a confuſion of the wy 
1 poetical deſcriptions of Adonis' gardens, with 66 
1 thoſe little portable gardens in earthen pots 1 
mw which they exhibited at the feſtival of revived a 
al. Adonis. Arſinoe in Theocritus Idyl. XV. in 8 
4 [| honor of Adonis has theſe gardens in ſylver 6 
5 j baſkets ; but this feſtival was celebrated by a ” 
i queen. 85 = 
„ a vr 
5 TIAP g' AHAAOILT KAIIOI EGA ATMENOIL EN = 
1 TAAAPIEKOIZE | 28 
[| APTYPEOIS. 
| OS” | cc 
(: However the gardens of revived Adonis became 00 
4 a proverb for things of ſhew without ſubſtance, 4 
| as well as for what was of little value and periſh- 
able. In the Caeſars of Julian, Conſtantine, Ou 
having ſpoken his ſpeech, is thus taken up ſhort =y 
by Silenus, But would you then, Conſtantine, ] 
TY | | der 
| poets: ſo that he diſtinguiſhes them from thoſe earthen but 
pots planted with herbs and flowers, and exhibited at his he 
feſtival. | 
| 5 tot 
9. Kai 6 Eun, "AM" n Toh Ane. xyre ws tg 
un, bY Kuvravlin, caury weooPeprcs 3 [lege cum Voſſ. cod. 1 
efoOepers ; Ti d, eleriy, tow &g f,. Aνιjẽ x1T2 3 [obs 66 8 
repone, abſorpt. à prior. Syllab.] l Yuraixig, in, TW 1g 
Aępo ding dvd Oulevuow, 5rpaxios; i rahντEν̊ NV u 
Muna, Jt Tavra wog (Niſor ar axopagairlai, Ic 


* ſnake 
: 16 put 
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« put off your gardens of Adonis upon us for 
&« things of worth and ſubſtance ?** What, 
6 replys Conſtantine, do you mean by Adonis* 
« gardens? ** * Thoſe (fays Silenus) which 
e the women plant with herbs in honor of that 
« minion of Venus in little earthen pots filled 
« with dirt, which as ſoon allmoſt as they begin 


« to flouriſh immediately wither and decay 
« away.” Theſe are properly the gardens of re- 


vived Adonis; Milton therefore might. have 
avoided this ambiguity by leaving out Fevived, 
as thus. | 


* Spot more delicious than thoſe gardens feign'd 
“ Or of Adonis, or Alcinous 
«© Renowned hoſt of old Laertes? ſon. 


Our Shakeſpeare's expreſſion is beyond all ex- 
ception and cenſure, 


In Macbeth Act III. Macbeth having mur- 


dered Duncan, reſolves now not to ſtop ſhort, 


but to deſtroy, root and branch, all thoſe whom 
he imagined to ſtand in his way, or his RE 8 
to the crown. 


We have ** fſcorchd the ſnake, not kilPd 1 it, 
* She'll cloſe and be herſelf. 


10, They have changed this reading into, ſcoteb d * 


ſnake. 


The 
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The alluſion is to the ſtory of the Hydra. We 
have ſcorchd the ſnake, we have indeed Hercules- 
like cut off one of it's heads, and ſcorch'd it, 
as it were, as he did aſſiſted by Iolaus, hinder- 
ing that one head thus ſcorch'd from ſprouting 
again : but ſuch a wound will cloſe and cure; 
our Hydra-Snake has other heads ſtill, which 
to me are as dangerous as Duncan's ; particularly 
that of Banquo, Fleance, &c. The alluſion is 
learned and elegant. Mb. 
In Macbeth Act IV. 


« x, Witch. Thrice the brinded Cat has mew'd. 
<« 2. Witch. Thrice andonce the hedge-pig whin'd. 
* 3. Witch. Harper cryes *tis time, tis time. 
*& 1. Witch. Round about the cauldron go, 


In the poiſon'd entrails throw. 
| Thrice 


11. Harper, a dog's name; one of their familiars. So 
one of Acteon's hounds was named. Ovid. Met. III, 222. 
Harpalos, ab analy rapio. Our poet ſhews his great 
knowledge in antiquity in making the dog give the ſignal. 
Hecate's dogs are mention'd in all the poets allmoſt. 
Virg. Aen. VI, 2 57. 


7 iſaeque canes ululare per arben 
Aaventante dtd. 


Theoc. II, 35. 


Oicuu, ral xt, ajppurr , DIATv witoles, 
A Dees iy rpiᷣd to. 


Hecatem 


Apol 


It ſhe 
has it 
conte 

12 


13 
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| Thrice the cat— four rimes the hedge-hog, &c. 
have given ſignals for us to begine our incantations, 
Thrice and four times,” i. e. frequently z  Ferque 
quaterque, As yet no incantation is begun; nor 
is there any reaſon to alter the context into ice 
and once, ( which ſome have done, ) tho? three 
be a magical number, as Virgil lays, 


66, 1% Numero deus impare Fd. 


But ſuppoſe the incantation was begun, tha 
numbers three and nine are not always uſed. 


The witch Circe, in Ovid, in her magical opera- 
tions is thus deſcribed, 


s Tum bis ad occaſum, bis ſe convertit ad ortus. 
And Statius in the infernal ſacrifice. 


Theb. IV, 545. 
Lacte quater ſparſas. 0 


Hecaten wocat altera, ſacvam 


Altera Tiſinbonen. Serpentes atque wideres 
InFERNAS errare Canes, Hor. ſ. 1: 8. 


Apollon. 1. 3. 1216. 
Okein d XOONIOL KYNEE iPotyſele. 


It ſhould be xbonas xd ig, in the feminine gender, as "ITE 
has it: and ſo Homer, when ſpeaking of 9 infamous, 
contemptible, &c. 
12. Virg. ecl. VIII, 75. ; 
13. Ovid. Met. XIV, 386. 33 
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In Julius Caeſar Act II. Porcia ſays to Brutus, 
* To keep with you at meals, comfort your bed 


And talk to you ſometimes ? 


« This is but an odd phraſe, and gives as odd 


& an idea,” ſays Mr. Theobald. He therefore 
ſubſtitutes, -conſort. But this good old word, 


however diſuſed thro* modern refinement, was 


not ſo diſcarded by Shakeſpeare. Henry VIII. 
as we read in Cavendiſh's life of Woolſey, in 
commendation of queen Katherine, in public 
ſaid, She hath beene to me a true obedient 
„wife, and as comfortable as I could wiſh.” 
And our marriage ſervice Mr. Theobald might 
as well quarrel with, as uſing as odd a phraſe, 
and giving as odd an idea. 


In the Midſummer-Night's Dream, Act IV. 


© Oberon. Then, my queen, in“ ſilence ſad, 
« Trip we after the night's ſhade. 


In fllence ſad, i. e. ſtill, ſober. As Milton de- 


ſcribes the evening, IV, 598. 11 


Now came ſti evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her ſober livery all things clad. 


„ Silence accompany'd. 


That ſad and ſober are ſynonimous words, and ſo 


uſed formerly, is an from many paſſages in our 


author. 


14. They have printed it, In filence fade, 


1.1 - — the 


cc 
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In Much ado about Nothing, Act II. 


« Benedick. This can be no trick, the con- 
6 ference was ſadly born. 


And in Milton VI, 540. 


«© He comes, and ſettled in his face I "AY 
Sad reſolution and ſecure. 


Sad, i. e. ſober, ſedate. 


23 


Spencer in his Fairy Queen. B. I. c. 10. ſt. 3. 
Right cleanly clad in comely /ad attire. 
i. e. ſober, grave. 


And B. 2. c. 2. ſt. 14. 
A ſober ſad and comely courteous dame. 


Theſe few inſtances, among many others that 
may eaſily be given, are ſufficient to ſhew how in- 
genious commentators may be led into miſtakes, 
when once they indulge their over- refining taſt, 
and pay greater complements to their own 
gueſſes, than to the expreſſions of the author. 


$ ECT. 


HERE is no ſmall elegance in the uſe of 

a figure which the rhetoricians. call the 
apgſiopeſis; when in threatening, or in the ex- 
preſſion of any other paſſion, the ſentence is 
broken, and ſomething is left to be ſupplied. 
Is 
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Tis a figure well known from that common 

paſſage in Virg. Aen. I, 138. | 

« Quos ego— ſed motos praeſtat componere 
66 fluctus. | 


And Aen. III, 340. 


c Quid puer Aſcanius ? ſuperatne et veſcitur ny" ? 
« Quem tibi jam Troja 


So in king Lear, Act II. 


% Lear. No, you unnatural hags, 
66] will have ſuch revenges on you both, 
That all the world ſhall — I will do ſuch things, 


* What they are yet I know not. 


I mention theſe well-known places to introduce 


others leſs known. And here I beg leave to 
explain a paſſage in Horace, who uſes this figure 


with the utmoſt elegance in his ode to Galatea. 


Venus is introduced jeſting on Europe, 


- Mox ubi luſit ſatis, Abſtineto 
Dixit irarum calidaeque rixae : 
Cum tibi inviſus laceranda reddet 
Cornua taurus 


1. Hor, I. II. Od. 27, The Dr. would thus alter the 


Paſſage, 


Jam bibi ix jussus laceranda reddot 
Corma tanrus, 


What 


Seft. 4. on SHAKESPEARE, 175 
What then? Why then treat this odious creature 
as cruelly or — as kindly as you pleaſe. Tis an 
elegance not to be ſupplied in words. Immediately 
Venus begins ſoothing her vanity with the dignity 

of her lover, and with her giving a name to a 
part of the world. Whether any commentator 
has taken notice of this beauty in Horace, I don't 
know : Dr. Bentley is at his old work, altering 
what he could not taſte, 

This figure has a very near reſemblance to 
another called by the Greeks, W oxipe wag 
uvnovoay, figura praeter expettationem: when the 
ſentence 1s in ſome meaſure broken, and ſome- 


what added otherwiſe than you expected. Ariſto- 
phanes in Plut. V. 26. | 


Rp. AMX & of xevico' Twv OT] yas citlay 
[liSoralov 1y5puai ot & — Ae galor. 


Mell, TIl not conceal it from thee: for of all my 
domeſtics 


I think thee to be the moſt truſty and — the greateſt 
knave. 


Twas expected he ſhould have added, and the 
boneſteſt. 


I come now to our author, and ſhall cite a 
few places, which, as far as I find, have eſcaped 
notice, and on that account, have been mended 
or mangled, | 


In 
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In the Merry Wives of Windſor, Act II. 


en 


| «© Ford. Tho” Page be a ſecure fool, and ſtand ( 
ö * ſo firmly on his wife's —— * Frailty; yet I 
f cannot put off my opinion ſo eaſily.” He was 6 
j going to ſay honeſty ; but corrects himſelf, and 3 
p adds unexpectedly, frailty, with an "_ 60 
as in Hamlet, Act I. 60 
FTFrHailh, thy name is woman. " 
This well ſpoken gives ſurpriſe to the audience 7 
and ſurpriſe is no ſmall part of wit. T 
In Othello, A& 1. 5 
% Brab. Thou art a villain. t 
Jago. Thou art a ſenator. 
A ſenator is added beyond expectation; any one 
would think Iago was going to call him as bad 
names, as he himſelf was called by the ſenator 
Brabantio. To 
Firſt part of Henry IV. Act J. 8 
4 Hotſp. Revolted Mortimer ! | 
% He never did fall off, my ſovereign liege. 5 
FgBut by the chance of war To prove that true, 5 
Needs no more but one tongue. Ot 
So this paſſage ſhould be pointed; but not a ſyl- for 
lable altered. Hotſpur is going to ſpeak only her 
not treaſon; but corrects himſelf 7 a beautiful he 
W nan 


2. They would read, Fealty. 1 
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In Coriolanus, Af II. Menenius * of 
Coriolanus 

« Where is he wounded? Vol. I'th' A 
« and i'th' left arm: there will be large cicatrices 
to ſhew the people, when he ſhall ſtand for 
« his place. He received in the repulſe of 
« Tarquin ſeven hurts Yth* body. Men. One 
« ''th* neck, and * two i'th' thigh =— there's 
<« nine that I know. 
The old man, agreable to his character, is mi- 
nutely particular : Seven wounds ? let me ſee ; one 
in the neck, two in the thicgh-——Nay I am ſure 
there are more; there are nine that I know of. 


In Macbeth, Act II. 


« Macb. To know my deed——*twere beſt 
* not know myſelf. 


To know my deed ! No, rather than ſo, *twere beſt 
not know myſelf. 


In Othello, Act V. 


Put out the light, and then put out the light! 
If I quench thee, &c. 


Othello enters with a taper (not with a ſword, 
for he intended all along to ſtrangle his wife in 
her bed) and in the utmoſt agony of mind ſays, 
he has a cauſe for his cruelty, a cauſe not to be 
named to the chaſt ſtars : tis fit therefore Deſde- 

4. They have printed it, And ane too i'th* thigh. 
mona 
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mona ſhould die. Pl put out the light and then— 
ſtrangle her, he was going to ſay : but this recalls 
a thouſand tender ideas in his troubled ſoul : he 
ſtops ſnort If 1 quench the taper, how eaſy tis 


to refore its former light; but, 6 Deſdemona, if 


once I put out thy light, &c. 


SECT. V. 


1 HAVE often thought, in examining the vari- 


ous corrections of critics, that if they had taken 
more care of commas and points, and had been 


. leſs fond of their own whims and conceits, they 


might oftener have retrieved the author's words 
and ſenſe. As trifling as this may appear, yet 
trifles ſhould not be always over-look*d. Sup- 
poling ſome paſſages in Horace and Milton had 
been better pointed and leſs changed, would Dr. 
Bentley's editions have been leſs learned ? For 
inſtance, the lyric poet in ridicule of the vulgar 
opinion of the tranſmigration of ſouls, as well 
as to ſhew the inhumanity of ſailors, feigns a 
dialogue between the ghoſt of Archytas and a 
mariner, who finds Archytas* body on the ſhore. 
The mariner tauntingly aſks him what availed 
all his aſtrology and geometry, ſince he was to 


die ſo ſhortly; [Mor1ruro : on this word de- 


pends moſt of what follows] The ghoſt replies, 
«© Occidit 


1 


« Oceidit & Pelopis genitor, &c. hat con der, 
fince demigods and heroes have die? Ay, anſwers 
the mariner quickly, and your Fythagoras too, for 
all his ridiculous talk of the tranſmigration F fouls, 
* Naut. Habentque 
« Tartara Panthoiden, &c. 
Archytas takes him up with great, gravity, 
* Judice te, non ſordidus:auctor 
« Naturae verique. 
Then he goes on, letting him know how all 
mankind muſt come to their long home by various 
ways; and gives his trade a touch of ſatyre, 
Exitio eſt avidis mare nautis. 
Dr. Bentley here by reading avidum deſtroys the 
poinancy. However the inhuman ſailor leaves 
the body unburied on the ſhore, deaf to the in- 
treaties of Archytas. 

Of all the odes in Horace the thirteenth of 
the ſecond book ſeems to be written in the trueſt 
ſpirit. It muſt be ſuppoſed to be uttered im- 
mediately, when he juſt eſcaped the fall of a 


tree: he ſcarcely recovers himſelf, but pours 


out this imprecation, 
&« * le et nefaſto te poſuit die, 
1. Ilum, ö, nefaſto te poſuit die 
Duicungque primum, &c. 
Ille venena Colcha, 
Et quicquid, c. So Dr. Bentley corrects. 
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«& (Quicunque primùm) et ſacrilega manu 
% Produxit, Arbos, &c. 
Ille venena colchica, 
Et quicquid uſquam concipitur nefas 
6 Tractavit. | 


The ſentence is deſignedly embarraſſed, and the 
verſes are broken, and run one into the other 
with great art, Ille venena colchica et quicquid, &c. 
All is contrived to ſhew the hurry and confuſion 

of the poet. As ſoon as he gets breath, the firſt 
reflection 1s very natural upon the dangers con- 
ſtantly threatning human life. 


* Quid quiſque vitet, nunquam homini ſatis 
* Cautum eſt in horas. Navita Boſphorum 
4 Poenas perhorreſcit ; neque ultra 

«© 'Caeca timent aliunde fata. 


I ſhould like this reading timent better, if autho- 
rized by any book: for the tranſition, from the 
ſingular to the plural, is not only an elegant 
variety, but even the verſe ſeems to require it.— 
The poet next begins to think how near he was 
viſiting the regions below, and ſeeing his lyric 
friends; at the very mentioning of whom, he 
ſtarts out into enthuſiaſtic rapture, and forgets 
every misfortune of human life. This is the 


true ſpirit and genius of lyric poetry. 


In 


Ahn 


tic 


* *- 


Set. 5. on SHAKESPEARE, 181 


In the ſeventh epode a ſlight pointing ſets ta 


right the following verſes, 


* Fugtit juventas, et verecundus color 
Reliquit ; ofſa pelle amifta luridd. 


Myyouthis fled, and my blooming colour has forſaken me: 
my bones are covered with ſkin all wan and pale. 


And in the ſecular poem : 


3 Voſque veraces ceciniſſe, Parcae, 
( Quod ſemel diftum eft ftabiliſque rerum 
Terminus ſervet!) bona jam peractis 


Jungite fata. 


Aud ye, O weird ſiſters, ever true in your propbe · 
tic verſes, (and, ob, may a ſtable period of theſe 


2. Fugit Tuventas, et verecundus color 
Reliquit ofſa pelle amicta lurida. 


« Quibus verbis olim offenſus vir magnus Julius Scaliger, 
« Yuts, inquit, dicat colorem reli quiſſè a? non igitur debuit 
© dicere ala amicta pelle, ſed religuiſſe pellem amicientem ofſa. 
Nihil hac cenſura juſtius clariuſve dici poteſt.” So far 
Bentley; he alters therefore the paſſage thus; 


Fugit juventas; et verecundus color 
Religuit oRA, pelle amicta lurida. 


3. Thus printed in Dr. Bentley's edition, 
Voſque weraces ceciniſſe Parcae, 
uod ſemel diftum STABILIS PER AEVUM 
Terminus ſervet, bona jam peracbis 
Jungite fata. 
N 3 things 


| 
| 
| 
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things preſerve what ye have once declared!) add c 
happy deſtinies to thoſe already paſt: c 


?*TIS time now to return to our dramatic 
poet ; and I ſhall here lay before the reader ſome 1 


few paſſages, where not a word 1s changed, but 1 
only the pointing; and ſhall ſubmit to his judg- tl 
ment whether or no any further alteration” is 7 
required. | 2 


In Meaſure for Meaſure, Act IV. of 
« Aug. But that her tender ſhame 

«© Will not proclaim againſt her maiden loſs, 

«© How might ſhe tongue me? + Yet reaſon 
. dares her. No: 

“ For my authority bears a credent bulk, 


<* 'That no particular ſcandal once can touch; ce 
«© But it confounds the breather, 60 
Were it not for ber maiden modeſty, how might the " 


Lady proclaim my guilt ? Yet (you'll ſay) ſhe has 
reaſon on her fide, and that will make her dare to do 
it. I think not; for my authority is of ſuch weight, 
Sc. 

In Cymbeline, Act V. | af, 
«© Poſthumus. Muſt I repent ? 
I cannot do it better than in gyves, 5 


4. Yet reaſon dares hey : 


The old folio impreſſions read, yet reaſon dares her no: — 
e perhaps, dares her nate: i. e. ſtifles her voice: frights 
«© her from ſpeaking.” Mr. Theobald. 

“ Deſir'd, 
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Set. 5. an SHAKESPEARE; 183 


C Deſir'd, more than conſtrain'd. To ſatisfie, 
(If of my freedom *tis the main part) take 
No ſtricter tender of me, than my all. 


Muſt I repent ? (ſays Poſthumus in priſon) Ican- 
not repent better than now in gyves; dir d, more 
than conſtrain d. To make what ſatisfaction I can 

for my offences, (if this be, as really tis, the main 
part left of my freedom, ) take no ftrifter ſurrender 
of me than my all, my life and fortune. 


In Othello, A& I. 


The Moor is aſking leave for Deſdemona to 
go with him to Cyprus, 


<< I therefore beg it not, 
« To pleaſe the palate of my appetite, 
Nor to comply with heat, (the young affects, ) 
In my * defunct and proper ſatisfaction: 
Fut to be free and bounteous to her mind. 


I don't beg it meerly to pleaſe my appetite, nor to 
comply with luſtful heat, (which are youthful affecti- 
ons) in my own ſatisfaftion, which is, as it were, 
_ defunfF, and proper to my age, being declined into 


5. Tis printed in Mr. Theobald's edition, by conjecture, 


To ſatisfie, 
Ide my freedom. 


6. They read, diflin@#. 
N4 the 
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the vale of years: But I beg it in compliance to 


Deſdemona's mind. The word defundt is not to 
be taken ſtrictly here as ſignifying abſolutely 
dead; but almoſt ſo; or from the lat. fundus, 
it might mean, diſcharged from youthful appe- 
tite, and proper to his age and character. So 
afterwards, Act II. Iago ſays, When the blood 
« is made dull with the act of ſport, there ſhould 
* be (again to inflame it, and to give ſatiety a 
e freſh appetite) lovelineſs in favour, ſympathy 
in years, manners and beauties : all which the 
«© Moor is defective in.“ Now if any alteration 
were to be propoſed, inſtead of defunf the pro- 
pereſt word ſeems defect, 


&« In my defect and proper ſatisfaction. 


In which ſenſe the Latins uſe defefus ; and *tis 
well known how frequently in Shakeſpeare's 
time they made Latin words Engliſh. Tacitus 
in Annal. L. IV. c. 29. Lentulus ſenectutis 
extremae, Tubero defecto corpore. And Martial, 
LFI 7 ; 
* Dulcia defectd modulatur carmina lingua 
« Cantator cygnus funeris ipſe ſui. 


Or what if, with a ſlighter variation ſtill, we read? 


<< I therefore beg it not 
Jo pleaſe the palate of my appetite, 
Nor 


cc 


1 


JF 


Sect. 7. on SHAKESPEARE, | 185 


Nor to comply with heat, (the young affects 


<« In me defunct) and proper ſatisfaction: 
But to be free and bounteous to her mind. 


i. „%% * affections being in me defunct, 
&c. 


In K. John, Act J. Philip Faulconbridge has 
been juſt knighted. 


« Phil. James Gurney, wilt thou give us leave a 
« while? 

« Gurn. Good leave, good Philip. 

+ Phil. Philip, Sparrow, James. 

There's toys abroad; anon Il tell thee more. 


Mr. Pope thus explains it, Call me Philip? 
* You mayas well call me ſparrow; Philip being 
* a common name for a tame? ſparrow.” Tis 
not to be wonder'd that Mr. Theobald ſhould 
turn a deaf ear to whatever Mr. Pope offers by 
way of criticiſm : he therefore alters the place 
thus. Philip! ſpare me James. Without changing 
a word, why ſhould we not read, taking the 


whole in Mr. Pope's ſenſe? 


© Gurn. Good leave, good Philip. 
„ Phil. Philip? Sparrow James, 
There's toys abroad; anon I'll tell thee more. 


7. So Prior in his poem intitled, The Sparrow and Dove: 
S. I avoo'd my coufin PHILLY Sparrow. 
SECT. 
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SECT. VI. 


UT are there no errors at all crept into the 


of printing. But theſe errors may often be ac- 
counted for, and the cauſe once known, the cure 
will follow of courſe. | 

Not only the words in all languages are ever 
fleeting, but likewiſe the manner of ſpelling thoſe 


words is ſo very vague and indeterminate, that 


almoſt every one varies it according to his own 
whim and fancy. This is not only true of the 
more barbarous countries, but was likewiſe the 
caſe of the more polite languages of the Greeks 
and Romans. The ſpelling of Virgil differ'd 
from that of Ennius; and later Romans ven- 
tured to vary from even the Auguſtan age: 


Nor were the alterations leſs in the Grecian 


language; 


1. Auguſtus himſelf had little regard to ſtrict orthography, 
as appears in Suetonius's life of Aug. ſect. 88. 


2. Some letters were added by Epicharmus and Simonides. 
A ſpecimen of the manner in which Homer's earlieſt copies 
were written, 1s as follows : | 


MENIN AEAE THEA HEAEIAAEO AKHIAEOZE 

OAOMENEN E MYPI AKHEOIE AATEA THEKEN 

HOAAAE AINHTHIMOE IIEYKHAE AIAI ITPOIAIIEEN 
EPOON 


copies of Shakeſpeare? Perhaps more than 
into any one book, publiſhed ſince the invention 


aa © 0 £3 


4 a 


A tw _ wa 


— 


bs jy by n © 2 


ey 


( 


— 


( 


5 © © Kr 
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language; and every country followed their own 
pronunciation, and ſpelt in a great meaſure ac- 
cordingly. 
It may be proper, in order to aſcertain ſome 
readings in our author, juſt to obſerve, that in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth the ſcholars wrote 
auncient, taulk, chaunce, &c. keeping to the 
broader manner of pronunciation; and added a 
letter often to the end of words, as ſunne, reſtleſſe, 
&c. ſometimes to give them a ſtronger tone as, 
doo, wee, mee, &c. the y they expreſſed by ie, 
as, anie, bodie, &c. Tho' many other inſtances 
may be given, yet the generality of thoſe writers 
paid very little regard either to etymology or 
pronunciation, or the peculiar genius of our 
language; all which ought to be conſidered. As 
to Shakeſpeare, he did not ſeem to take much 
care about the printing of thoſe plays, which 
were publiſhed in his life, but left it to the 
printers and players; and thoſe plays, which 
were publiſhed after his death, were liable to 
even more blunders. So that his ſpelling being 
often faulty, he ſhould thence be explained by 
ſome happy gueſſing or divining faculty. This 


EPOON AYTOE AE FEAOPIA TEYKHE KYNEEEIN 
OIONOIEI TE ITAEI AIOE AE TEAEETO BOAE 

EKE O AE TAIIPOTA AIAETETEN EPIEANTE 
ATPEAEE TE FANAKE ANAPON KI AIOE AKHIAAEYE 


ſeems 
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ſeems one of the eaſieſt pieces of criticiſm; and 
what Engliſn reader thinks himſelf not maſter 


of ſo trifling a ſcience? When he receives a 
letter from his friend, errors of this kind are no 


impediment to his reading: and the reaſon is, 
becauſe he generally knows his friend's drift and 
deſign, and accompanies him in his thoughts and 


expreſſions. And could we thus accompany the 


diviner poets and philoſophers, we ſhould com- 


mence criticks of courſe. However I will men- 


tion an inſtance or two of wrong ſpelling in our 
poet, and leave it to the reader to judge, whether 


ſuch trifling blunders have been ſufficiently 
reſtored. | 


In Hamlet, Act III. in Mr. Theobald's edi- 
tion, p. 301. the place is thus printed: 


« Hamlet. For thou doſt know, oh Damon 
dear, | 
_s This realm diſmantled was 
« Of Jove himſelf, and now reigns here 
A very, very Paddock. 
« Hor. You might have rhim'd. 


The old copies read, Paicoct, Paiocke and 


Pajocke. Mr. Theobald ſubſtitutes Paddock, as 
neareſt the traces of the corrupt ſpelling : Mr. 
Pope, Peacock ; (much nearer ſurely to Paicock, 


than Mr. Theobald's Fut ) thinking a fable is 
alluded 
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alluded to, of the birds chuſing a king, inſtead 
of the eagle, the peacock. And this reading 
of Mr. Pope's ſeems to me exceding right. 
Hamlet, very elegantly alluding to the friendſhip 
between Pythias and his ſchool-fellow Damon, 
calls Horatio, his ſchool-fellow; Damon dear ; and 
ſays, this realm was diſmantled of Fove himſelf, 
(he does not ſay of Jove's bird, but heightning 
the compliment to his father, of Jove himſelf,) 
and now reigns here, a very Peacock ;, meer ſhew, 
but no worth and ſubſtance. Horatio anſwers, 
„ You might have rhim'd : 
i. e. you might have very juſtly ſaid, 
« A very, very Aſs. 

Now Horatio's reply would have loſt it's poi- 
nancy, had Hamlet called his uncle, à paddock; 
for ſurely a toad or paddock is a much viler 
animal than an als. 

Again, in that well-known place where the 
ghoſt ſpeaks to Hamlet, nothing, as it ſeems to 
me, ſhould be altered but a trifling ſpelling : 


Cut off even in the bloſſoms of my ſin, 
* Unhouzzled, diſappointed, unaneal'd. 


3. Mr. Theobald has very rightly explain'd this paſſage ; 
but why inſtead of diſappointed he ſubſtitutes unappornted, 
I can't find any reaſon ; nor does he himſelf give any. In 
ſome editions, without any authority or critical yl, they 
have printed, 

Unheuſel d, unaninted, unanneal'd. 


Ux- 
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Uxnouszl'p, i. e. not having received the 
ſacrament. Houſel, is the euchariſt or ſacrament, 
dax. huſl. Lat. boſtiola: ko houſel, is to give 
the facrament to one on his death- bed: Au cer. 
tes oncs a year at teft it is lawful to be houſeled. Chau- 
cer in the parſon's'tale, p. 212. DrsayyornTED, 
having miſſed of my appointment by the prieſt; 
not confeſſed and been abſolved. Appointment 
is fo uſed in Meaſure for Meaſure, Act. III. 
Mur beſt appointment make with ſpeed ; i. e. what 


reconciliation for your fins, what penance is ap- 


pointed you, UNanNngiL'd, not having the 
laſt anneylynge, extreme unction: aneled, anoyled, 
from the Lat. oleo inunctus. 


In Othello, Act V. 
'« Pyerubb'd this young 2zat almoſt to the ſenſe 
« And he grows angry. . 
Iago is ſpeaking of Roderigo, a quarrelſome and 
lewd young fellow. Now of all birds a Quail 
is the moſt quarrelſome and lewd, a fit emblem 


of this rake. The Romans fought them as we 
fight our cocks. Ovid. Amor. L. II. eleg. VI. 


Ecce coturnices inter ſua prachia vivunt. 


In Antony and Cleopatra, Act. II. Antony ſays 
of Octavius, His quails ever beat mine. The 
lewdneſs of this bird is mention'd by Xenophon 
in his memoirs of Socrates, L. II. c. 1. Ovxsy 
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2 dM Vie Ruf, ele ofrs OTT TEA & 07 w 
woos Thy The Iuneias Quvry Y k ihn 2, Th AN 
ray aQgodioiay Qegoueres,  ihioaumer: 17 To eva 
civanoyiceoX, Tois Qngatgas unn e; Are there 
not other creatures that by reaſon of their wantonneſs, 
as quails and partridges, which thro a laſcivious 
defire of their females run to their call, void of all 
ſenſe of danger, and thus fall into the fportſmen's 
ſnares? Hence it ſeems no bad etymology 
which ſome give of this word quail, deriving 
it from the Greek aa, in alluſion to it's calling 
for it's mate. In Troilus and Creſſida, Act V. 
young wanton wenches are metaphorically named 
quails, Therſites calls Agamemnon, An honeſt 
fellow and one that loves quails, The quail there- 
fore, male or female, is a juſt emblem of the 
followers of Venus in either ſex. But conſider- 
ing it too as a fighting bird, how properly is it 
apply'd to Roderigo, who fooliſhly followed 
Deſdemona, and at laſt, quarreling with Caſio, 
was killed in the fray? Can we doubt then, but 
that Shakeſpeare originally intended to write, 


« Pverubb'd this young quail almoſt to the ſenſe, 
And he grows angry? 


He intended, I fay, to write, as he perhaps then 
ſpelt it, quale, and omitting the laſt letter, the 
tranſcriber gave us a ſtrange kind of word, 
which ſome of the editors have alter'd into 

| knst 
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knot and quab : the meaning of which words, as 
applicable to this Place, is not in my power to 
explain, 

In Antony and Cleopatra, Act II. 


« Antony. Say to me, whoſe fortune ſhall 
s. riſe higher, 
* Caeſar's or mine? 
Soothſayer. Caeſar's. Therefore, O Antony, 
&« ſtay not by his ſide. 
Thy Daemon (that's thy ſpirit which keeps 
© thee) is 
Noble, couragious, high, unmatchable, 
Where Caeſar's is not. But near him thy 
Angel 
* Becomes A FEAR, as being o' erpower'd; and 
therefore 
Make ſpace enough between you. 


C 


* 


A letter is here omitted, and we muſt read afeard, 
So the word is ſpelt in Spencer, B. VI. c. . ſt. 19. 


« Apainſt him ſtoutly ran, as nought AFEARD. 


*Tis often uſed by Shakeſpeare. Merry Wives 


of Windſor, Act III. Slend. 7 care not for that, 


but that I am affeard. Macbeth, Act IV. Wear 


- thou thy wrongs, His title is affeard. And elſe- 
where. There is indeed a paſlage in Spencer's 
Fairy Queen. B. V. c. 3. ſt. 22. That may 


ſeem to vindicate the received reading, which is 
as follows. MN As 
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As for this lady which he ſheweth here, 


Is not (1 wager) Florimel at all; 


But ſome fair franion, fit for ſuch a fear 
That by misfortune in his hand did fall. 


Fit for ſuch a fear, i. e. fit for ſuch a fearful per- 


ſon, ſuch a coward; as perhaps ſome might think 
it ſhould be interpreted. But this place in Spen- 
cer is wrongly me and it ſhould be thus writ» 


ten, 
But ſome fair frannion, fit for ſuch a fere. 


But ſome looſe creature fit for ſuch a companion. 
Fere is ſo uſed by Spencer and Chaucer. So that 
Spencer and Shakeſpeare ſhould both be correct- 


ed. The ſtory is taken from Plutarch in his life 


of Antony. Atywy Tyv TVx1v awrs, AuuTeotatyy 
* J , 1 , * E 

dean 8 pureyiony, vio Tis Kaioages Eq The 
Latin tranſlator is wrong here, Tvxy is his Genius, 


not chance or fortune. e cos Aaipws Þ Tyre 


o N youg@r wy 3, d orav va aur, 
vs ixems yirdau TANEINOTEPOE iyyicavlQ-, 8, 
ATENNEETEPOE. Plut. p. 930. E. Which paſſage 


| ſtrongly confirms my emendation. The alluſion 


is to that belief of the ancients, which Menander 
lo finely expreſſes, 


Aral. Adu caves evunugea;ald 
Eubos yeroutve pvoalſuyer v Er. 
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The philoſophical meaning the emperor Marcus 
Antoninus lets us into. L. V. ſ. 27. 6 Aιν,vd, oy 
indy Tg050TYv  yy$puerce d Zedg dune dH GT ua 


aur ee ee And our 


learned Spencer. B. 2. c. 12. ſt. 47. 
They in that place him Gxxius did call: 


Not that celeſtial. power, to whom the care 


Of life, and generation of all 
That lives, per tains, in charge particular; 


Who wondrous things concerning our welfare, 


And ſtrange phantoms doth Jet us oft foreſee, 
And oft of fecret ills bids us beware : 


That is our SELF 3 - who [r. whom] th we do not 


fee, 
Zet each doth in himſelf it well perceive to be. 


The ſame ſtory is alluded to in Macbeth, Act III. 


There is none but he 
Whoſe being I do fear: and under him 


My genius is rebukd; as it is ſaid, & 


Antony's <vas by Caeſar. 


Theſe paſſages a little conſidered will ſhew in a 
fine light that dialogue between Octavius and An- 


tony, in Julius Caeſar, Act V. where Octavius 
uſes his controuling and checking genius : 
«* Ant. Octavius, lead your battle ſoftly on, 
Upon the left hand of the even field. 
C Oct. 
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«-O. Upon the right hand 7, keep thou the left. 
Ant. Why do you croſs me in this exigent ? 
Oct. I do not croſs you, but I will do ſo. 


Twas a common opinion likewiſe among the an- 
cients, that, when any great evil befel them, 
they were forſaken by their guardian Gods, How 
beautiful is this repreſented in Homer and Virgil ? 
The heavenly power, that uſually protected the 
hero, deſerts him juſt before his ruin. Plutarch 


tells us in his life of Antony, that, before he kill- 


ed himſelf, a great noiſe of all manner of inſtru- 
ments were heard in the air, ſuch as was uſually 
made at the feaſts of Bacchus; it ſeemed to enter 
at one gate of the city, and, traverſing it quite 
through, to go out at the gate which the enemy 
lay before: this ſignified, as 'twas interpreted, 
that Bacchus his guardian God had forſaken him. 
This circumſtance our poet has introduced i in 
Antony and Cleopatra, Act V. | 


« 2, Sold. Peace, what noiſe? 
« x, Sold. Liſt, liſt! 

« 2, Sold. Hark 

« 1, Sold. Muſick 7th? air 
« 3. Sold. Under the earth— 
<« It ſignes well, do's it not? 
2, Sold. No. 


„ x, Sold. Peace, I ſay : what ſhould this mean? 
O 2 | 52; Sold, 
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* 2. Sold. *Tis the God Hercules, who loved 


Antony. 
&© Now leaves him. 


Here is, Hercules, inſtead of Bacchus. There was þ 
a tradition that the Antonies were deſcended from hs 
Hercules, by a ſon of his called Anteon; and of 
this deſcent Antony was not a little vain. This * 
might be the reaſon why Shakeſpeare varied from E 
Plutarch. But Bacchus was his tutelary God; 
and he made choice of him, perhaps, following the 
example of his maſter Julius Caeſar; who, had B 
he not been killed, deſigned, as Suetonius informs P. 
us, Parthis inferre bellum per Armeniam minorem, If 
&c. c. 44. and to imitate Bacchus, who had for- : 
merly conquered theſe parts, taking him for his P 
tutelary God. Which paſſage of Suetonius and 15 
the above comment will ſhew in no bad light, <« 
what Virgil in Ecl. V. ſays of Daphnis, by whom 5 
he plainly means Julius Caeſar. -E BY 
Daphnis & Armenias curru ſubjungere tigres | let 
Inſtituit; Dapbnis thiaſes inducere Baccro, 
Et foliis lentas intexere mollibus haſtas. 
Not only heroes, but cities and ſtates had their 
tutelar deities, who removed likewiſe before their 
_ deſtruction. Virg. II. 351. ES 
1. He was called the new Bacchus. aibrveeg vieg. Plut. T 


p. 944- A. and fo Velleius Paterculus, L. II. c. 82. and 


| Seneca ſuaſor, I. 1. | 
| Exceſſere 
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Exceſſere omnes auytis ariſque relictis 
Dii, quibus imperium hoc ſteterat. 


What a fine turn has Milton given this in his ſa- 
cred poem? B. XII. 106. 


Jil God at laſt, 
Wearied with their iniquities, withdraw 
His preſence from among them, and avert 
His holy eyes. 


But I am cotnmencing commentator, when my 


province is only criticiſm : to return therefore— 


If the omiſſion of a ſingle letter occaſions ſuch 
confuſion in modern languages, what will it not 
do in the Greek and Latin? I will juſt mention an 
inſtance of this ſort. In Ovid. Amor. III. XII. 21, 


Per nos Scylla, patri canos furata capillos, 
* Pube premit rabidos inguinibuſque canes. 


But ſome copies read caros, from which word a 
letter is omitted, and it ſhould be written claros, 


„ Patri clares furata capillos. 


For thus the hair of Niſus is deſcribed in Ovid 
Met. VIII, 8. 
64 Cui spLENDIDus oſtro 
Inter honoratos medio de vertice canos 
Cxixis inhaerebat, magni fiducia regni. 
Virg. Georg. I. 405. 
O3 Et 
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Et pro PuxruxxO . a! Sole r. 
Tibullus, I, 4. 

Carmine PURPUREA eft Nifi COMA. * 
Ovid. art. amat. l. 1. 9: .ii'; not 3 
Filia PuxPUREOs Nis furata b | 


Here purpureos capillos is exactly the ſame. as the 


above claros capillos: i. e. ſplendid, ſhining bright, 
Sc. It follows therefore according to all critical 


T7 that inſtead of canos or caros, we ſhould 


* 
d bo 4 - * 
— - 


Patri Cl AROs furata capilles. 


3 Plutarch in the life of Oaeſar, p- 717. 1 
tells us that the Belgae, a people of old Gaul, 
were conquered by the Romans, and that they 
fought like cowards, AIX PE &yunioauirss, But 
Caeſar himſelf, from whom Plutarch has the ſto- 


ry, fays quite otherwiſe, L. II. c. x. Acki- 


TER in eo loco pugnatum eit. Haſtes impeditos no- 
tri in flumine aggreſi, magnum eorum numerum oc- 
ciderunt : per eorum corpora reliquos AuDACis- 
SIME franſire conantes, multitudine telorum repule- 

runt. Who can doubt then but ſome of the old- 
eſt books having IEXPQE, a careleſs tranſcriber, 

truſting to his conjectures, wrote Alx xx, where- 
as he ought to have written ITX TP, a letter 

only being negligently omitted: io vegas dywn- 

oh, audaciſſime, naviter pracliantes. By this, 
which 


rw mo 4 on 
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which ſcarce deſerves the name of an alteration 
in words, but a very great one as to the ſenſe, is 
: F and Caeſar reconciled. 


Samen doe 23 


SECT) VII. 


* 
„ 
) \ 
* 


N tranſcribing not only ſingle wy are omiit- 
ted, but often parts of words, and ſometimes 
whole words. A letter is. omitted in the follow- 


ing paſſages of TY In the Fairy Queen, 
R1it 6.43. 


Hither (quoth be) me 4 Sev TI 
He that the ſtubborn ſprites can wiſely lune, 
He bids thee to him ſend, for his intent, 


[ 


1. In the ſame life, p. 718. A. Plutarch attributes that 
to the twelfth legion, which Caefar gives to the tenth. Cae- 
far ſays, L. II. c. xxvi. T. Labienus, caſtris heſtium potitus 
et ex loco ſuperiore, que res in naſtris caſtris gererentur, con- 
ſpicatus, DECIMAM LEGIONEM ſubidio moſtris mifit, But 
between dodixalo and v Jixaloy, how ſlight is the change? 
Again to reconcile Plutarch to himſelf, in Julius Caeſar, in- 
ſtead of Brutus Albinus we muſt read Trebonius, for it was 
he detained Antony without, whilſt they aſſaſſinated Caeſar 
in the Senate. 80 Plutarch relates the ſtory in the life 
of Brutus, and Cicero in his ſecond Philippic; cum in- 
tor ficeretur Cacſar, tum te a TxzBONLO widimus ſevecart, 
Shakeſpeare in Jul. Caeſ. Ac III. 


Caſſ. Trebonius knows his tine; for look you, Brutus, 
He draws Mark Antony ont of the way. 17 
104 A fit 


1 
| 
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A fit falſe dream, that can delude the surren, 


- OENTS . |. .- 5 


read, the FAR ſhont, 3 i. e. il Ge EY to 
| ſhame. A word commonly uſed by Spencer 


and by our poet, in Hamlet, Act III. 
" Ham. How in my words ſoever ſhe be Hen. 


And a whole word is omitted in the following 
paſſage of Shakeſpeare. 
Othello, Act III. 


c Jago. Let him command, 

* And to obey ſhall be in me remorſe, 

C What bloody buſineſs ever. 

A negative particle has ſlipt out here, which 
might be as well owing to the printer's ignorance 
of the metre, as to haſty tranſcribing. For we 


muſt read, 


Aud to obey ſhall be in me no remor/e. 
In Milton B. VI. 681. 


Son! in whoſe face inviſible is beheld 
Viſibly, what by Detty I am. 


1. Mr. Theobald reads with greater variation, 
Not, to obey, fball be in me remorſe. 


How came the tranſcriber to change nor into and? but te 
omit a particle in haſty writing is no unuſual miſtake. 
* | It 


40 
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It ſhould be ## invi/ible: TO AOPATON, | xar” 
dtex. Coloſſ. I, 15. Who is the image of Tun 


INVISIBLE God. So in B. III. 385. 
In whoſe ogy counbnanct, without nds 


Made vifible, TH ALMIGuTY FATHER SHINES, | 


Several paſſages in Shakeſpeare are corrupted 
thro? theſe ſort of omiſſions. | 


In Macbeth, Act I. 


Lady Macbeth reading a letter. And re- 


t ferred me to the coming on of time, with, 
« Hail king that ſhalt be | 


is very plain it ſhould be, Hail king that 


ſhalt be HEREAFTER |! for this word ſhe uſes em- 
phatically, when ſhe greets Macbeth at firſt meet · 
ing him, 


« Greater than both by the All-bail bereafter ! 
Being the words of the witch, 
« All-hail, Macbeth! that ſhalt be king hereafter. 


Inſtances of parts of words omitted we have 
in Timon, Act IV. Sc. IV. Timon is ſpeaking 
to the two courteſans, | 


Crack the lawyer's voice, 
That he may never more falſe title plead, -. 
„Nor ſound his quillets ſhrilly. Hoax the 


Flamen, 
| « That 


: 
: 
| 
| 
l 
| 
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* Tha: ſeolds againſt the quality of fleſh, 
& And not believes himſelf. 24 


5 


Read; 1 e. make hoarſe. For t to be 
hoary is a mark of: dignity. We read of reve- 
rence due to the hoary head, not only in poets, 
but in ſcripture, Levit. xix, 32. Thou ſhall riſe 
up before the xoary bead. Add to this, that, 
HOARSE 1s here moſt proper, as oppoſed. 0 
scorps. 


In King Lear, Act V. 3 

* Lear. Ha! Gonerill! hah, Regan ! they 
9 __ me —— when the rain came to wet 
CW There I found *em.——Go to, they 
are not Mx o' their words; they told me 
I was every ching; "tis a lie, I am not ague 
ce proof. 


Read, they are not Women o' their words. 


* 


And to add one inſtance more. In the Tempeſt, 
Act II. 


© Ten conſciences, that ſtand *twixt me and 
« Milan 


% Candy d be they, and melt, cer they moleſt! | 


We mult read, 
Diſcandy d be they, and melt e er they moleft ! 


Diſcancy d. i. e. diſſolved. Diſcandy and melt 
3155 are 


43 


* — 


nn 
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are uſed as ſynonomous terms a m and 


8 Cleopatra, Act IV. | | 1 


C The hearts 


That pannelPd me at heels, to whom I gave 


Their wiſhes, do d:/candy, melt their ſweets 
46 On bloſſoming Caeſar. 


By the bye, what a ſtrange . is this, The 
2 that pannelPd me at heels? And how juſtly 
has Mr. Theobald flung it out of the context ? 
But whether he has placed in it's room a Shake- 


wm expreſſion, may admit of a doubt. 


«© The hearts 
That pantler'd me at heels. 


Now *tis contrary to all rules of criticiſm to coin 
a word for an author, which word, ſuppoſing it 
to have been the author's own, would appear 
far fetched and improper. In ſuch a caſe therefore 
we ſhould ſeek for remedy from the author him- 


ſelf : and here opportunely a paſſage occurs in 
Timon, Act IV. 


« Apem. Will theſe moiſt trees 
** That have outliv'd the eagle, page thy heels 
* And ſkip when thou point'ſt out? 


From hence I would in the above-mention'd 
verſes correct, 


| 
| 
1 
| 
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The hearts 
« That pag d me at the heels, to whom I gave 
“Their wiſhes, &c. 


But to return to the place in the Tempeſt: The 
verſe is to be ſlurr'd in ſcanſion, thus: 


Diſeandy d be they and melt | &&r they | milf. 


The printers thought the verſe too long, and 


Candy'd be they and melt. 


But candy*d, is that which is grown into a con- 
ſiſtency, as ſome ſorts of confectionary ware: 
Fr. candir. Ital. candire. Hence us'd for con- 
geal'd, fixt as in a froſt. So in Timon. 


* 


Will the cold brook, ax DIED with ice, &c. 


Diſcandy'd therefore ſeems our poet's own word. 


We have many inſtances of words omit- 
ted in the books of the ancients. In the laſt 
verſe of Ariphro the Sicyonian, in a poem upon 
health cited by Stobaeus ; the preſent reading 


* 


Libev q xwe4s dels ei daſmuun. 


Which is thus to be filled up, 


Bier d Kt drs eidaiuur du. 


„ 2. In Stobaei excerpt. p. 117. 
Marcus 


V 
T 


hi: 
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Marcus Antoninus, B. IV. ſect. 23. cites a piece 
of a verſe from * Ariſtophanes, a wo Qian 
Klar g. But the modern books are à little 
defective. With this paſſage tranſlated ſhall 
end this ſection. 


Every thing is expedient to me, which to 
« thee is expedient, ù World: Nothing to me 
« comes or before, or after it's time, which to 
= *© thee is ſeaſonable. Every thing to me is fruit, 
which thy ſeaſons bear. 6 Nature, from thee 
= © are all things, in thee they ſubſiſt, and to 
« thee they tend. The comedian ſays, & lovely 
« city of Cecrops ! And wilt not thou ſay, 6 lovely 


« city of Fove? 


S ECT. M. 


F any one will conſider how nearly alike in 
ſound the following words are, Mreate, Wreak- 
leſs, Reckleſs, Rack, Wrack, &c. and at the ſame 
time that the meaning of ſome of theſe words 
is ſcarcely aſcertain'd and fixed, he will not 
wonder that hence ſome confuſion ſhould neceſ- 
ſarily ariſe. I will examine ſome Pg. in 
- which theſe words are uſed; | 


3. Ariſtophanes i, Tweſo7, as cited by Hephaeſtion in 
his Enchirid. de metris, 
In 
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In Coriolanus, Act IV. 


© Cor. If thou haſt 
& A heart of wreate in thee, thou wilt revenge 
« Thine own particular wrongs. 


i. e. any reſentment, revenge. A Saxon word 
uſed by Chaucer and Spencer. 


In Coriolanus, Act. III. 
«< Cor. You grave but wreakleſs ſenators. 7 


i. e. without any notions of revenge or reſent- 
ment. But if the context be examined, you'll 
plainly perceive. it ſhould be, * reckleſs, i. e. 
thoughtleſs, careleſs. 


In Hamlet, Act I. 
* Whilſt like a puft and rectleſs libertine 
« Himſelf the primroſe path of dalliance . 
« And recks not his own reed. 
i. e. And minds not his own dottrine : From thi 
Sax. Neoc, cura. Reccan, curare. 

In As you like it, Act II. 

© Corin. My maſter is of churliſh diſpoſition, 
* And little ærects to find the way to heaven. 
Read, 7ecks, i. e. takes care: little Packs, little 


5 heeds. 


1. And thus J found, upon examination, twas correfed 


In 


in the elegant edition printed at Oxford. 


cc 


cc 
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In the Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act IV. 

« Egl. Recking as little what betideth me. 

i. e. reckoning, regarding, So Milton II, 30. 
Of God, or aal. or worſe, 

He reck*d not. ns 


IX, 173. Let it; I reck not. þ 
In the Third part of Henry VI. Act II. 


Rich. Three glorious ſuns, r a perfect 
« ſun; 

Not ſeparated with the racking clouds, 
“ But ſever'd in a pale clear-ſhining ſky. 
I once red, wracking clouds : Met. toſſing them 
like waves of the fea, and, as it were, ſhip- 
wracking them. From the Greek word pyorw, 
bite, frango: Comes to break, and to wracke. 
For the letters þ and to are prefixed to words by 
us, as the Xolians formerly prefix d the e, 


2. Euftath, p. 222. Heel bs "Await T3 & Te fo 
nia 7 ige ouMnacn ixu 1 v , cies caxG- Ba x®- x. r. Y. 
See too Pauſanias p. 149. 199, 4%, Ca%. And Heſychius, 
in B. BAND. ANN HD, CanMnuurn. x. T. A. Inſtances in 
Engliſh of the B prefixed, are ;zwe-, Bzamble : gave, 
nee, to beak: zwvag, a hulke or bulke: rabwa, a 
b:awler: ru/cum, a bruſh: rutilas, baight : &. Con- 
cerning the Hol. digamma ſee Dionys. Antiq. p. 16. 
Inſtances from hence of the W prefixed, are dd, Füge, 
water: Aibng, Fah, weather: Ole, Fore., wine: 
"Eryo, Fięyo, wozk : gra, Fila, to wound. Hinnitus, 
whinnying : , [in Plaut. & Ference] , whift, a game 
of cards, ro be plaid with filence and attention, &c. &c. 4 
1 an 


* 
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and the digamma F. n e 


expreſſion: II, 182. 
The ſport and prey of racting whirlwinds. 


Our author in Hamlet, Act II. 
6 The rack ſtand ſtill. 


In Antony and Cleopatra, Act. IV. 
« That which is now a horſe, &c. The rack 
“ diſlimns. 


| Milton in Par. regain'd, IV, 451. 
* heard the rack, 
« As earth and ſky would mingle. 


Douglaſs in his tranſlation of Virgil ſpells it rak: 
the gloſſary thus explains it: Rak, a miſt or 
„ fog, or rain, Scot. and Ang. Bor. Rack, or. 
« RKawk: ab AS. Racu, Cimbris Rockia, 
<« pluvia, unda, humor. Ang. Bor. the rack rides, 
i. e. nimbus vento pellitur : aetheris omen ſere- 
cc nioris.” 

Again, to racke, is to torture and torment : 
from the Teutanic Racken, Anglo-Sax. -Raecan, 
extendere. à Gr. ogilav, or pyoxew, frangere. And 
hence the inſtrument of puniſhment is named a 
rack: or from Tgox9s, rota poenalis, qud in 
guacſtionibus et ſontibus torquendis utebantur : the 
7 omitted, as in the Latin word, rota. 


In 
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In Hamlet, Act II. Polonias ſpeaks to Ophelia, 
II fear'd he trifled, 

And meant to wrack thee, | 

Read, rack thee, i. e. vex and grieve thee. So 

Milton in Par. regained, III, 203. ; 

To whom the tempter inly rachd reply'd. 

Again in Coriolanus, Act V. 

« Men. A pair of Tribunes, that have racked 
& for Rome 

« To make coals cheap. 

i. e. have ſtretched things to the utmoſt, and 

all for meer trifles. 


In Much Adoe about Nothing, Act IV. 


« Friar. Being lack'd and loſt, 
« Why then we rack the value. 


1, e. over-ſtretch its value. So we lay, to rack 


a tenant, and rack rent, &c. when i it is ſtrain d 
to the utmoſt. 


In the Tempeſt, the word has another ſignifi- 


cation, Act IV. 


The great globe itſelf 
« Yea, all which it inhabits ſhall diſſolve 
And like this inſubſtantial pageant * faded 
Leave not a rack behind. 
3. Faded, i. e. vaniſhed, à Lat. wadere. Hamlet Act I. 
I faded on the creccing of the cock. 
Spencer, B. I. c. 5. it. 15. 


He flands amazed how he thence fbould fade. 
P i. e. 
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ſon, vinnip. For vinewed, vinowed, vinm or 
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i. e. no track; or path. So uſed in the northern 
parts; a Graec. Tgoxis, rotae veſtigium; item, via 


ſemita, unde a track et abjecta lit. t. a rack. The 


learned gloſſary at the end of Douglaſs's tranſla- 
tion of Virgil, has Naik, ſwift pace, much way. 
«© Thus Scot, we ſay, along ratk, 1. c. a great 
journey: to raik home, i. e. go home ſpeedily, 
* Rakand, Scot. raking, making much way, 
« going at large: ab as. Recth, incedit, recone, 
*©© recone, confeſtim, cito. 


el. K. 


of þ IS a common expreſſion in the weſtern 
counties to call an ill-natured, ſour per- 


vinew (the word is variouſly written) ſignifies 
mouldy. In Troilus and Creſſida, Act II. Ajax 
ſpeaks to Therſites, thou vinnidſt kaven, i. e. thou 
moſt mouldy ſour dough. Let this phraſe be 
tranſplanted from the weſt into Kent, and they 
will pronounce it, hi nidſt leaven. So that it 
ſeems to me *twas ſome Kentiſh perſon who oc- 
caſioned this miſtake, either player or tranſcriber, 
who could not bring his mouth to pronounce the 
V conſonant; as *tis remarkable the Kentiſh men 
cannot at this day. And this accounts for many 


1. Mr. Theobald reads, you unwinnow'd'ſt Jeaven. O- 
thers, you unfalted Jeawer. of 
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of the Latin words, which begin with V, being 
turned into w, as Vidua, widzua; Mida; Ven- 
tus, wentus, Mind; Vallum, Vallum, Mall, Jia, 
Via, Map, &c. &c. In the ſame play, Act V. 
Therſites'is called by Achilles, los oryy* hatch of 
nature, i. e. thou cruſty batch of bread of na- 
ture's baking: the very ſame ludicrous image, 
as when elſewhere he is nick-named, from his 
_ defarmity, Cobloaf, The word Leaven above 
mentioned is a ſcriptural expreſſion. Leaven is 
ſour and falted dough, prepared to ferment a 
whole mals and to give it a reliſh: and jn this 
ſenſe uſed in Meaſure for Meaſure, Act J. 


Duke. Come no more evaſion : 
We have with a prepared and leavencd 40 
Proceded to you. 


i. e. before hand prepared and rightly ſeaſon'd, 
as they prepare leaven. But in Scripture *tis fi- 
E gurately uſed for the phariſaical doctrines and 
) manners, being like leaven, of a four, corrupt- 
| ing and infectious nature: ſo the Apoſtle, 4 /zt- 
tle leaven leaveneth the lump, 1 Cor. v. 6. 
This explains the paſſage aboye, and another 
in Cymbeline, Act III. 


So thou, Poſthumus, 
* Wilt lay the leaven to all proper men; 


2. Mr. Theob. ſubſtitutes, theu cruſty botch of nature. 
P 2 Goody 
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So in a ſimilar place. K. Henry V. Act II. 


ly he has enriched his verſes with ſcriptural expreſſions and 
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« Goodly and gallant ſhall be falſe ard wakes 
« From thy great fail. * | 
i. e. will infect and corrupt their oh names, 


like ſour dough that leaveneth the whole maſs, 


and will render them ſuſpected. The laſt line I 
would read, 


ce From thy great fall. 


Becauſe this reading is more poetical and ſcripty- 
ral; and more agreeable to our author's manner. 


e And thus thy fall hath left a kind of blot, 

© To make the full-fraught ian, the beſt, en- 
dued 

With ſome ſuſpicion. I will weep for thee: 

*« For this revolt of thine, methinks is like 

Another fall of man. 


F 


0 


Shakeſpeare was a great reader of the ſcrip- 
tures, and from the bold figures and metaphors 
he found there enriched his own elſewhere un- 


matched 
3. I could eafily ſhew in many places of Milton, how fine- 


thoughts, even where he ſeems moſt cloſely to have copied 
Virgil or Homer. For example, B. I, 84. 


1f thou beeft he—But o how fallen! how changed 
From him, who in the happy realms of light 
Clath'd with tranſcendent brightneſs, didſt outſhine 


My riads tho) bright / 
Tho' 
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matched ideas. If a paſſage or two of this ſort 
is pointed out, the hint may eaſily be improved. 
19 Ajay 2 21 In 
Tho this ſcems cloſely followed from Virgil, Aen. II. 274. 


Hei mihi qualis erat, quantum mutatus ab illo 
Hectore, qui, &c. 


Vet what additional beauty does it receive from Iſaiah xiv, 
12. How art thou fas from heaven, 0 Lucifer, fon of the 
morning ! &c. 

Neither the mythological account of Pallas being born 
from the brain of Jupiter, nor the poetical deſcription of 
Error by Spencer in his fairy Queen, would have been ſuf- 
ficient authority for our divine poet's epiſode in his ſecond 
book of s1x and DEATH : had not ſcripture told us, James 
i, 14. Then when LusT hath conceived, it bringeth forth 
ix; and six when it is finiſhed, bringeth forth DEATH. 

In B. IV, 996, &c. Tho! it is plain the poet had ſtrongly 
in his mind the golden ſcales of Jupiter, mentioned both by 
Homer and Virgil z yet he is entirely governed by ſcripture ; 
for Satan only is weigh'd, viz. his parting and his fight, 
Dan. v, 27. TEKEL, THOU art weigh'd in the balances, 
and art found wanting. And before, » 998. His ſtature 
reach'd the e. Our poet has better authorities to follow 
than Homer's deſcription of Diſcord, Il. IV, 440. and Vir- 
gil's of Fame, IV, 177. For ſo the deſtroying angel is de- 
ſcribed in the Wiſdom of Solomon. xviii, 16. JU touched 
the heaven, but it flood upon the earth. 


In B. V, 254. 


The gate ſelf open'd wide 
On golden hinges turning. 
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214 Ota Obſervations Book M. 
In the firſt part of Henry VI. An cn 


* 0 


cc You ſpeedy helpers, that are ſubſtitutes _ 
“Under the lordly monarch of the North. 


The monarch of the North, i. e. Satan. In alluſion 
to Iſaiah xiv, 13. T will ft alſo upon the mount 
of the congregation in the ſides of the xox TH. Jer, 
i 15- Out of the vox rH an evil fhall break forth, 
&c. iv, 1. Evil appeareth out of the won TH. Hence 
Milton, V, 688. 


Where we " 
c The quarters of the North. 


And B. V, 754- 
« At length into the limits of the North. 


So again, B. VII, 205. This has its ſanction more from 
PC. xxiv, 7. than from Flom. N. f. 749. —_— 


UN exo gad. 


In B. XII, 370. 


He Hall Aue 
The throne hereditary, and bound his reign 
With earth's vide bounds, his glory with the * ns! 
Virgil ſays Aen. T. 291. 


Imperium oceano famam qui terminat aftris. 


But the prophets ought rather here to be cited, Pal. 11, 8, 
Ifai, ix, 7. Zech. ix, 9. The like inſtances I could give 


from Spencer: which ſhews how- minutely the ſcriptures 
were * ſtudied by our beſt poets. 


They 
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„They came; r 


High on a hill, &c. 


But this was a notion of the Perſians. To which 
learnedly alludes the author of Leonidas, III, 36. 


« When ſtreight beyond the golden verge of day 
« Night ſhew'd the horrours of her diſtant reign; 
« Whence black and hateful Arimanius ſprung, 
The author foul of evi. 


In Meaſure for Meafure, Act III. 


« Claud. Ay, but to die, and go we know not 
«© where: 

« To lye in cold obſtruction, and to rot: 
This ſenſible warm motion to become 

« A kneaded clod; and the delighted ſpirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reſide 

&« In thrilling regions of thick-ribb'd ice, 

Jo be impriſon'd in the viewleſs winds 
And blown with reſtleſs violence round about 
*< The pendant world; or to be worſe than worſt 
* Of thoſe, that lawleſs and incertain thoughts 
„Imagine howling :——tis too horrible! 


Inſtead of the delighted ſpirit, I would read the 
delinquent ſpirit: the unheeding printer did not 
ſee the impropriety of a ſpirit delighted in fiery 
floods, &c. So he gave a word he was acquaint- 


ed with, and omitted a moſt proper one which 
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216 Critical Obſervations Book Il. 
he leſs underſtood, delinguent. Milton haviome: 
thing very like this, B. II, 396. | 


4 Thither by harpy-footed furies hal'd 

& At certain revolutions all the damn'd | 
& Are brought; and feel by turns the — 
_ © change 


Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more 


& fierce |! | 
& From beds of raging fire to ſtarve in ice 
« Their ſoft ethereal warmth, &c. 


Hierom in his comment on Matt. x, 28, writes, 
Duplicem eſſe gebennam, nimirum ig nis et frigoris 
in Job pleniſſime legimus, viz. * Job xxiv, 19. But 
let us hear our Milton again, B. II, 180. 
* While we perhaps, 

s Deſigning or exhorting glorious wat, 
«© Caught in a fiery tempeſt: ſhall be hurl'd 
« Each on his rock transfix d, the ſport and 

£c r 


ey 
6 Of racking whirlwinds, &c. 


Theſe paſſages of Shakeſpeare and Milton will 
bear compariſon with whatVirgil has written of the 
puniſhment of the damned, from Plato's Phaedo, 


4. So Bede on Matt. c. xxiv. Quod dicit illic efſe fletum et 
fridorem gentium, duplicem poenam gehennae exprimit, ignis 
et frigoris: and afterwards cites the words of Job as ren- 
dered by the ancient interpreter, Ad calorem ignis tranſit ab 
aquis nivium. 


and 


and from the verſes of Orpheus, who brought 
theſe doctrines from 5 Aegypt. That part of 


5. And from hence Empedocles in Plutarch's Iſis and 
Ofiris ; which I ſhall cite from the late learned editor, and 
his tranſlation. EAN N S Maag one Ida Toh 

Aaiuwora; dy ar itapaplnouss x TAnpprrnguci, "I 


Aibipior ptr tyap oft . i Judt, 

Hoile-· I is x ber 89a; aninlvor Tal EE AYTAS 
He axapayl®., > & ailipe tulans Jive” 
„AMe. I if ane dixilai, grins & mails" 


Exe J xeazobirles Sr — xa ba philes, g T1» Kala pi 
vga x) Tat anoacus;. © It was moreover the opinion 
« of Empedocles, that theſe Genii are obnoxious to puniſh, 
« ment for whatever offences they may commit, for what- 
« ever crimes they may be guilty of, | 


« One while the air purſues them to the ſea, 
The ſea again toſſes them upon land, 

The land propels them on the ſcorching ſun, 
The ſun returns them to the whirling air: 

10 Thus are they toſſed about objects of common hate, 


„till having undergone the deſtin'd puniſhment, and 
« thereby become pure, they are again placed in their pri- 
« mitive ſituation, in that region where nature originally 
* deſigned them. I cannot help propoſing a correction 
of theſe verſes of Empedocles ; inſtead of EE AYTAE, moſt 
of the editions have EE AYOIE ; which with a 
alteration I would read ET ANOOE. And this is an ex- 
preſſion uſed by old Homer and Aeſchylus. 
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218 Critical Ob/ervetions. Book II. 


this puniſhment. of ring blown with reftteſs tis: 


lence round about the pendant world, the ſport and 
prey of racking whirſwinds, is more poetical than 
Virgil's, Inanes ſuſpenſae ad ventos. Beſide St, 
Hierome in his comment on the epiſtle to the 


Epheſians mentions it as the opinion of the 


Jewiſh and Chriſtian divines, that evil ſpirits 
have their reſidence in the ſpace between the 
firmament and the earth; to which Jewiſh 
opinion St. Paul alludes, calling Satan the prince 
of the air. This is ſufficient for a poet to give 
what allegorical turn he pleaſes to ſuch opinions, 


In king Lear, Act v. 
e He that parts us, ſhall * a brand from 


4 heav'n, 
& And fire us hence, lite foxes. 


Alluding to the ſcriptural account of Samſon's 


_ tying foxes, two and two together by the tail, 


and faſtening a firebrand to the cord, thus letting 
them looſe among the ſtanding corn of the Phi- 
liſtines. Judges xv, 4. 


T c yas ANOOE, warty Tupos Rag, 
Ornileios zMl-ac d’ Prom. Y. 7. 
Abra zun IIYPOE ANOOE ao, æaιναννν . 


8⁰ Homer as cited by the Scholiaſt. and Lucretius: I, 899. 
Dorec flanmai fulſerunt FLORE corte. 


In 
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In th ſecond part of K Henry IV. *. 


0 And therefore will * . clean. 


7 1 


In Hamlet, Act I. Sei on e. | 218 iT 


7 Yea from the table i oor Memon. 1 2 ; it 
te Pl wipe away all trivial fond records. | 


Prov. iii, 3. Write'them upon ibe table of thine 
heart. So Aeſchylus in ſuppl. 187. A pas] 
Fat rd tmy Stnlguwe, / ddviſd thee to keep my 
words toritten on the tables of thy memory, And 
in Prometh. 788. iy eben dio deo, un 
Mr. Theobald has cited. 


In Othello, Act IV. 
cc If; to peeſeryy this veſſel for my Lord. 


1 T hedT. iv. 4. 7 0 poſſeſs bis veſſel in ſand fatin, 


So A V, 138. 
Tandem in eodem homine, atque in eodem vaſe maneret. 


6. The Pugillares of the ancients were made of wood, 
ivory, and ſkins, and covered over with wax. They con- 
ſiſted ſometimes of two, three, five or more pages, and 
thence were called duplices, triplices, quintuplices, and 
multiplices : and by the Greeks Nialuxa, Tpinluxa, &. 
The inſtrument, with which they wrote, they called /i/us ; 
at firſt made of iron, but afterwards that was forbidden at 
Rome, and they uſed ſtyles of bone: it was ſharp at one 


end ta cut the letters, and flat at the other ann them; 


from whence the phraſe, lum verters. 


In 


220 Critical Oberuetion 3 "I 
In Cymbeline, Act I. 
He fits mongſt men, like a landed 000. 75 


There is no leſs learning than elegance in this 
expreſſion. The Greeks call theſe deſcended Gods, 

KATAIBATAE, and Jupiter was peculiarly | wor- 
ſhipped as ſuch, as more frequently deſcending 
in thunder and lightning to puniſn guilty mortals: 
among whoſe titles and inſcriptions you frequent- 
ly meet with, AIOE KATAIBATOY. Agreeable 
to this opinion Paul and Barnabas were thought 
by the people of Lycaonia to be deſcended Gods. 
O! Ito} ouorwIivies avigwnrois 7 KATEBHEAN wees 
t. 

| aA > 1:1 Th 


6. Acts xiv. 2. And here give me leave to ſet in a better 
light a paſſage in the diſcourſes of Epictetus. L. I. c. 22 
Aub eme arb e wx irs, ana HA. Xs Lon, * 
„don 9 0 - zel, Xofis Tg&Twv, ayayt {40k Tov Kaicapa, PM 
e ws wralu rar dt. wile TET@ EAOH, Bporlur * 
erquwln,” | 17 0: ra Seh, Ti A « ETS/WXE Toy 
. ws & pairs; Man is not the maſter of man, but 

life and death, pleaſure and pain; for, excluſive of theſe, 
&« bring me Caeſar, and you ſhall ſee how I preſerve my tran- 
% quillity : but when he, with theſe, comes like A DESCENDED 
i go in thunder and lightening, and 1 too fear ſuch things 
« as theſe; what do I, but, like a fugitive flave, recogniſe 
« my naſter? Nor can ] paſs over another of the like 
nature in Homer, II. K. 668. Jupiter ſpeaks to Apollo, 


"E149" & {s vov, Si Oe, ninnwiPt; ala xa;Inpos 
EAONN ix fli\tuy Laprytcra. 


60 
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In the Tempeſt, Act IV. 95. ne KART 
cc ; ISIS eee, 


60 I . the great obe ielf, 
« Yea, all, which it inherit, ſhall diſſolve. 


This is exactly from Scripture. Pet. ep. 2. Ui, 10. 
50 AYOHEONTAL. and v. 11. r d war- 
1w ATOMEN NN. Seeing then that all theſe things 

ſhall be D1S88OLVED. and y. 12. Ovegve) wvezuees 
AYOHEONTAL' N $oxiis xavoyuiras THKETAI. 
The heavens being on fire ſhall be D1s880LVvED, and 
the elements ſhall melt with fervent beat. Iſaiah 
XXxiv, 4. And all the hoſt of heaven ſhall be 
DISSOLVED. |. TAKHEONTAI wacg gi n 
Tay Seguay, LX. 

The ſcripture uſes frequently nano, for power 
and might: and the Hand or Gop ſignifies his 
power and providence. | 


In K. Henry V. Act J. 


Let us deliver 
« Our puiſſance into the hand of God. 


Eia age nunc, dilecte Phaebe, nigro ſanguine purga 
Profectus # telorum acer vo ſublatum ſarpedonem. 


This is the Latin tranſlation: but prefectus, is jejune and 
poor, in compariſon to the force of the ants 3 EAONN, 
ae eſcending as a god. Ns 


1 In 
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In Macbeth, Act III. 
In the great hand of God L ſtart. 
And in other paſſages. Pindar QI, 10. 2 5 has 
the ſame expreſſion, Hef. qv» TRA... In the 
Ajax of Sophocles xte ſignifies ppier and 
frength : V. 1 1 TE RP 
541%, Hanes Bet. 
i, e. dude, ne to the interpretation of 
the ſcholiaſt. | 
And chus the verſe, as it eb to me, 1 
mer II. a, ſhould be underſtood. 

od % vel N Cnceins XEIP AE Alge. 


Nor will be reftrain the violent force and ſtrength if 


the plague before, &c. the common tranſlation i IS, 
Neque bic prius d peſte graves manus alſtinebit, 


which has neither the ſenſe nor beauty of the 
former interpretation. 


In the Tempeſt, AR I. 
e To run upon the ſharp wind of the wc: 


I would rather read, 
To ride upon the ſharp wind of the north. 


This is the ſcripture expreſſion, Thou cauſeft me 

to ride upon the wind, Job xxx. 22. The Lord 
rideth on the fwift cloud, If. xix. 1. Extol him that 
- Fideth upon the heavens, Pf, Ixviii, 4 


be 
m 
I 

de 
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So Ml, 540. % rin 
< And ride the air A 
« In whirlwiad. *. | 


And again, X, 475. 125 2 
“ Forc'd 10 ride 
« TH untractable abyſs. 


And II, 930. 
« As in a cloudy chair, aſcending rides 


«© Audacious. 


And Shakeſpeare himſelf in Macbeth, Act IV. 
Infected be the air whereon they ride. 


But perhaps that expreſſion of the pſalmiſt, civ. 3. 
Whe walketh upon the «wings of the wind: will vin- 
dicate Shakeſpeare in ſaying, 

C To run upon the ſharp wind of the north. 


SECT. '& 


HE editors often change the author's 
words, (if they happen, which may often 

be the caſe, not to underſtand them) into others 
more frequently uſed. In the foregoing ſection 
I have ſhewed how delinguent was changed into 
delighted : and here I ſhall add ſame other in- 
ſtances. Mr. Theobald has very learnedly proved 
that Shakeſpeare uſes the word notion, in the 
| | ſame- 


— — — —¼ K OE *— 0 


224 Critical Obſervations Book II. 
fame ſenſe as Cicero does, for idea, conception of 


things, &c. See his note in Antony and Cleo- 


patra, Vol. VI. p. 244. and in Othello, Vol. VII. 


p. 384. Methinks he ſhould have alter'd ſome 
other paſſages: as in Julius Caeſar, Act III. 


« Yet in the number, I do know but one, 
& That unaſſailable holds on his rank 
& Unſhak' d of motion. | 


Read, Unſhat*d of notion. i. e. animi et propofiti 


Fenax. 
In All's well that ends well, Act II. 


2. Lord. The reaſons of our ſtate I cannot. 


“ yield, 
C But like a common and an outward man, 
e That the great figure of a council frames 
„ By ſelf unable motion. 


Read, notion. i. e. from his own ideas, and 
conception of things. 


In Meaſure for Meaſure, Act III. Lucio is 
ſpeaking of Angelo to the Duke. 


He is a motion generative. 


Read, notion: © though he has the « organs 0 
«« generation, yet he is meer idea; all ſpirit, 
“no fleſhand blood.“ The ſame word I would 
reſtore to Milton. B. II, 151. 


„Who 


LES 


ect. to. en SHAKESPEARE, 225 


Who would loſe 
« Thoy full of pain, this intellectual being; 
* Thoſe thoughts that wander thro? eternity; 
To periſh, rather, ſwallow'd up and loſt 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 
<«« Devoid of ſenſe and motion ? 


Read, notion, i. e. devoid of all external and in- 
ternal ſenſe. 


In King Lear, Act III. 


«© Edg. Fraterretto calls me and tells me 
that Nero is an angler in the lake of darkneſs. 


Nero was a fidler in hell, as Rabelais tells us, 
B. 2. c. 30. And Trajan was an angler. Shake- 
ſpeare was a.reader of Rabelais, as may be proved 


from many imitations of him ; and here plainly 


he has that facetious Frenchman in his view. 
Trajan might have this office given him in hell, 


1. Who, ſays he, would be annihilated, loſe his intel- 
« lectual being and all his thoughts? Motion therefore is 
an improper word here, that's no part of thought, nor 
« abſtracted has any excellence in it. I am perſuaded, he 


„ gave it, 


Deveid of ſenje and ACTION. 


« Deprived of our faculties, to perceive and to act.“ 
Dr. Bentley. A printer might eaſily miſtake motion, for 
rotion ; but hardly for action. 


Q not 


| 
| 
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not only becauſe he was a perſecutor of the 


Chriſtians, but as he was a great drinker, and 


that he might have liquor enough in the next 


world, he was made a fiſherman: Rabelais has 
as trifling reaſons as this, for many of his witti- 
ciſms: but whatever was Rabelais' reaſon is ano- 
ther queſtion : this however was not Nero's 
office. But the players and editors, not willing 
that ſo good a prince as Trajan ſhould have 


ſuch a vile employment, ſubſtituted Nero in his 


room, without any ſenſe or alluſion ,at all. 
From Rabelais therefore the paſſage ſhould 
be thus corrected, Trajan is an angler in the 
/ake of darzneſs. For one cannot ſay with any 
propriety, | 


Nera is a fidler in the lake of darkneſs. 


I cannot paſs over a moſt true correction, 
printed in the Oxford edition, of a faulty paſſage 
in Antony and Cleopatra, Act III. which was 
originally corrupted by this change of the firſt 


editors, | | 


% Cleop. What ſhall we do, Enobarbus ? 
Eno. Think, and die. 


Drink and die, This emendation is undoubtedly 
true. *Tis ſpoken by Enobarbus, in alluſion 
to the ſociety of the EXNAIIO@OANOTMENOI, 
mention'd in Plutarch, p. 949. D. The hint was 
| I 8 taken 
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taken from a comedy of Diphilus, mention'd. 
by Terence in his prologue to the Adelphi, 


«© ETNAIIOONHEKONTEE Diphili comoedia eſt: 


« Fam commorientes Plautus fecit fabulam. 


The. ſame kind of blunders we have frequent 
in ancient books: I will mention one in thoſe 
yerſes of Tyrtaeus, which Stobaeus has pre- 


ſerved. 


Zuvey d iA re went Tt mavli ms diu⁰, 
Os, ANHP diabag ir Trouaxows utvn. 


The old reading, inſtead of Ax Hp, was AN Er, 
which the tranſcriber changed into ANHp. 
"O55 dy td diabas iv Teoudy ot pivy. 

This was an expreſſion that Tyrtaeus was fond of, 
and he repeats it again, 

A Tis tv diaCas utrire, Tool dpuQoligess 

Trug. x beic im! v7, xd od8c: daxuv. 

Ev dats, tanding firm, one leg advanced before the 
other : the legs being ſevered and ſet aſunder, each 


from the other. But he took the expreſſion from 
Homer, II. w'. 458. 


Eri ot 4d tſyvs i, % fgaraumn Or Cant mira, 
Ev dias. 


Which the tranſlator renders, firmiter di varicatis 
cruribus ſtans: and the ſcholiaſt interprets by 


2 lugar 


* 2 : hs 
— . — 
Dr 
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ix 46 70s. which ee, weg Milton Jo 


lows: 
« grand firm, for in his look defiance lours. 


Notwithſtanding Tyrtaeus borrowed this from 
Homer, yet by laying ſo much ſtreſs on this po- 
fture of fighting, and by his often repeating it, 
Plato in his firſt book of laws makes no ſcruple 
of calling it Tyrtaeus' own expreſſion. lag] 
9 ww 8 pax olatvot, ehe ac rohyijeuen i TW ToAtuw 
(Sage Tul g-) rd pioFoPoguy eie] rau. 
There are many mercenaries, who firmly ſtand- 
< ing theirground with one foot boldly advanc- 
ce ed before the other, (for ſo Tyrtaeus expreſſes 
« it) would gladly die fighting in battle.” 


SECT IL 


OTHING is mare common than for 

words to be tranſpoſed in haſty writing, 
and to change their places, This has happen'd in 
Timon, Act III. 


. Far. L. IV , 873. Milton, in this whole epiſode, keeps 
cloſe to his maſter Homer, who ſends out Ulyfles and Dio- 
mede into the Trojan camp as fpies. Il. . 533. N elde, 


its TY. Ao 
4d 


Iro þ aK h ap; xluro; Bala Can. 


© friends! I bear the tread of nimble fort, J. 866. 


.Ounw na eters ? reg, or 4 AA abrol. Il. x. 540. 


He ſcarce had ended when theſe two approach'd. N. 874. 


< 1. Strang. 


cc 


£C 


wo 
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* Strang. Why this is the world's foul, 
<« Of the ſame piece is every flatterer's /port. 
Let theſe two words ſoul and ſport change places, | 
and we have this very good reading, 
« 1. Strang. Why, this is the world's ſport ; 
Of the ſame piece is every flatterer*s * /oul. 
In the II part of K. Henry IV, Act II. 

P. Henry. From a God to a bull? a heavy 
e declenſion; it was Jove's caſe. From a prince 
to a prentice, a low transformation; that ſhall 
be mine: for in every thing, the purpoſe muſt 
weigh with the folly.“ 
It would be more accurate if the words were tranſ- 
poſed, and we ſhould read, 

P. Henry. From a God to a bull? a heavy 
« transformation; it was Jove's caſe. From a 
prince to a prentice a low declen/ion ; that ſhall 
© be mine. &c. 
In-Cymbeline, Act II. Jachimo. is deſcribing to 
the huſband his wite's bedchamber : | 
e Jach. The roof o' th? chamber 
« With golden cherubims is fretted, &c. 


Poſthumus replies : 
« This is her honour : 
Leet it be granted you have ſeen all this, &c. 


1. Mr. Theobald reads ſpirit. But in my change not one 
word is altered, 
| Q 3 Mr. 
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Mr. Theobald ſaw the abſurdity of the reading | 


and corrects 
«K_—}/þat*s this Þ her honour. 


But why may it not be red, without altering 
one word, only by an eaſy tranſpoſition, 


Is this her honour? 


Is this any way relating to the honor of my wife, | 


which is the thing in queſtion ? or perhaps he 


ſpeaks ironically, 


„ This is her honour! 


There is a paſſage in Marcus Antoninus, the 


ſenſe of which is quite perverted by a word being 


got out of its proper place. The paſſage requires 
a little explanation. The Stoics by no means 
admitted prayers for external goods: this prayer 
therefore of the Athenians, © Rain, rain, O Ju- 


piter, upon the Athenian fields”, is condemned 
by the emperor: for inſtead of fra d e- 


xe, y d rot d 3 ineviigwe, we muſt undoubt- 
edly read j10 8 dd $Tws Wxeeb ar, 5 AITANE & + 


Aeubeęlac. This is the Athenian prayer, Rain, 


« rain, 6 propitious Jupiter, upon the tilled grounds 


«+ and poſtures of the Athenians. Indeed we ſhould 


& not pray thus; or if we pray at all, it ſhould 
„be with ſimplicity and liberality.” Of this 


2. Anton. L. 5. ſect. 7. 


Athenian 
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Athenian prayer there is a ly ridicule in Ariſto- 
phanes clouds, . 1116. 


"Yoouty Fewroiw vurr, mint N ANN, dees. 


Plato did not dare openly to blame his country- 
men for their ill· directed and ill compoſed pray- 
ers; but yet in his ſecond Alcibiades he plainly 
intimates his own opinion, and there praiſes theſe 
verſes of an anonymous poet, 


Ze Barined, Ta pv iC N txouirag & avevxlown 
"Auus bids, rd I: dem % tvxouirur dTeguxoc. 


And the Lacedemonian form of prayer, rd v 
iT] mois alalors Tv5 Nene didovas, which words Mr. 
Addiſon in his ſpectator, Vol. III. No. 207. 
renders, to give them all good things as long as they 
are virtuous. But this is neither the conſtruction, 


nor the meaning: for rd xaae in) mis aa, is | 


the ſame as Ta xanaxalals, whatever things are 
fair, honeſt, good, and becoming : as oppoſed, to 
the ſervile, deformed, diſhoneſt. Xenophon, 
in his memoirs of Socrates, has an alluſion to 
this prayer of the Lacedemonians ; ſpeaking of 
Socrates, he ſays, EIx#lo wes mes Jews AAS 
Taſala did And our Milton in his moſt di- 
vine hymn, where the only petition is V. 205, 
„ 
Be bounteous ſtill 


2 To give us only good. 
Q4 The 
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The compilers of our liturgy did not forget this 
beautiful prayer. We humbly beſeech thee to 
put away from ns all hurtful things, and fo give 
us thoſe things which be p2ofifable for ns, Trin. 
Sund. Coll. 8. And in that truly divine prayer 
in the communion ſervice, Almighty God, the 
fountain of all wiſdom, &c. &c. The ſecond 
Alcibiades of Plato Shakeſpeare ſeems to have 
red; for in his Antony and Cleopatra, Act II. 


he has the following plain alluſion, to what the 


philoſopher endeavours ſo much to inculcate, 
viz, How little we know of our real good ; 
and that filly mortals would be ruin'd by their 
petitions, did the Gods but hearken to them: 


« Men. We, ignorant of our ſelves, 


* Beg often our own harms, which the wiſe 


powers 
Deny us for our good; ſo find we profit 
*© By loſing of our prayers. 


Mr. Theobald has very pertinently cited here 
theſe lines of Juvenal 


* Quid enim ratione timemus 
* Aut cupimus ? quid tam dextro pede concipis 
ut te 
*© Conatus non poeniteat, votique peracti? 
fEvxertere domus totas optantibus ipſis 
** Dn faciles. C 
ec Nam 
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« Nam pro jucundis aptiſſima quaeque dabunt 
cc di: | 

 « Carior eſt illis homo, quam ſibi. Nos animo- 

cc rum 


“ Impulſu, et caeca magnaque cupidine ducti, &c. 


[ cannot help propoſing a moſt certain correction, 
as I think, of this laſt cited verſe of Juvenal : 
for the poet, following his maſter Plato, is con- 
demning what is done by the blind impulſe of 
the mind and the covetous fancy; beſide the 
verſe will be more harmonious if we read, 


& Nos animorum 
& Impulſu caeco, magnaque cupidine ducti, 
« Conjugium petimus. 


SET AN 


UTHORS are not careful enough of 
their copies, when they give them into 

the printer's hand; which, often being blotted 
or ill written, muſt be help*d out by meer gueſs- 
work. Printers are not the beſt calculated for 
this critical work, I think, ſince the times of 
Aldus and the Stephens's. What wonder there- 
fore if in ſuch a caſe we meet, now and then, 
with ſtrange and monſtrous words, or highly 
improper expreſſions, and often contradictory to 
the author's deſign and * We have 


taken 
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taken notice in a former ſection of panelled be- 
ing placed in the context inſtead of paged. Of 


the like fort is the following paſſage in Romeo 
and Juliet, Act II. 


* Young Abraham Cupid, he that ſhot ſo true, 
When king Cophetua lov'd the beggar maid. 


Shakeſpeare wrote, Young Adam Cupid, &c. 
The printer or tranſcriber, gave us this Abram, 
. miſtaking the d for br : and thus made a paſſage 

direct 


» 


1. A letter blotted, or a ſtroke of the pen, might eaſily 
occaſion the corruption. And hence many blunders ariſe. 
In Spencer, B. I. c. 7. |. 33. 


His warlike ſhield, &c. 
«« But all of diamond perfect pure and clean : 


We muſt read, Seen. See B. 2. c. 1. ſt. 10. and B. 4. 
c. 5. ſt. 11. Again, B. 3. c. 4. ſt. 49. 


« Like as a fearful dove, which thro' the rain 
Of the wide air her way does cut amain. 


Read, reign; i. e. realm, or region: in which ſenſe Spencer 
often uſes it, and Milton, B. I, 543. The reign of chaos. 


In . 31. 
Full fiercely laid the Amazon about, 
« And dealt her blows, &c. 
Which Britomart withſtood with courage ſtout, 
And them repaid again with double more. 


Read, fore: See c. 8. ft. 34. 


. 


Mr. Theobald's ingenious note is worth reading. 
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direct nonſenſe, which was underſtood in Shake- 
ſpeare's time by all his audience : for this Adam 
was a moſt notable archery and for his ſkill be- 
came a proverb. In Much Ado about Nothing, 
Act I. And he that hits me, let him be clapt 
« on the ſhoulder, and called Ap A.“ Where 


His 
In B. 6. c. 5. ſt. 4. 


« Now wringing both his wretched hands in one. 


Read, atone : i. e. together: frequently ſo uſed by Spencer. 
Theſe blunders ſeem entirely owing to the wrong gueſſes of 
the printer, or tranſcriber. Some ſtroke of the pen occa- 
ſion'd the following corrupt reading in the Medaea of 
Euripides, 5. 459. 


"Ops, N KNA rl“ d amripnna; GLAOLE 
"Hxw, To 0 yt Tpo0ToTY pod, I. 


« Ego tamen ne propter haec quidem defeſſus amicorum 
« gratid venio, proſpecturus tibi, o mulier. What con- 


ſtruction is this? ON, zx beſide amiupnyxives is, animo 


concidiſſe, animum deſpondiſſe, &c. T imagine the poet gave 
it, o. zx, I come your friend: as we ſay in Engliſh. 
But printers can blunder, as well as tranſcribers in copy 
after copy. In Milton's Samſon Agoniſtes, y. 1650. the 
Meſſenger is deſcribing Samſon's pulling the temple on the 
Philiſtins. | 
« 'Thoſe two maſſe pillars 

« With horrible confuſion to and fro 

He tugg d, he took, till down they came, and drew 

*The whole roof after them. | 


We 
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His name was Adam Bell. So that here, Young. 


Adam Cupid, &c. is the ſame; as, Young , Cupid. 
that notable araber, &c. The ſtory of king, 


Cophetua and the beggar maid is elſewhere al- 
luded to by Shakeſpeare ; and by Johnſon, in 
Every Man in his Humour, Act III. 1c. IV. 
L have got the heart to devoure you, an' I 
might be made as rich as king Cophetua,” 


In Julius Caeſar, Act. I. 


« Caſſius. Tell me, good Brutus, can you 
& ſee your face ? 
* Brutus. No, Caſlius; for the eye ſees not 
c itſelf, 
* But by reflection from ſome other things. 
« Caff. *Tis juſt 
« And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 
* That you have no ſuch mirrors, as will turn 
«« Your hidden worthineſs into your eye, 
That you might ſee your ſhadow. 


We muſt correct, he Hool. Aug in his _—_ ſonnet to 
the ſoldier to ſpare his houſe : 


„The great Emathian conqueror 4id ſpare 
The houſe of Pindarus. 


We muſt read, bid ſpare. As Mr. Theobald and Dr. Bentley 
often tells us, that they had the happineſs to make many 
corrections, which they find afterwards ſupported by the 
authority of better copies; ſo with the ſame vanity, I can 
aſſure the reader, I made the above emendations in Milton, 
and found, after all, the paſſages corrupted by one J. Tonſon. 


*Tis 


„„ * 23 1 M . &% * 
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'Tis plain from the reply of Brutus, and the 
whole tenor of the that Caſſius ſhould 
lay, , 


« Tell | me, good Brutus, can.you ſee your eye ? 


The analogy is no leſs beautiful, than philoſo- 
phical, of the rational faculty (the internal eye) 
to the corporeal organ of ſight: and in the firſt 
Alcibiades of Plato, p. 132, 133. of Stephens 
edition, there is exactly a parallel inſtance. 
Caſſius tells Brutus that he will be his mirror, 
and ſhew him to himſelf. 


In Julius Caeſar, Act IV. 


Antony. Theſe many then ſhall die, their names 
are prickt. 

Octavius. Your brother too muſt die: conſent you 
Lepidus ? | 

Lepidus. I do conſent. 

Octavius. Prick him down, Antony. 

Lepidus. Upon condition, PuBL1ius/ball not live; 
Who is your ſiſter's ſon, Mark Antony. 


The triumvirs, A. U. 710. met at a ſmall iſland 
formed by the river Labinius, (now Lavino,) near 
Mantua; as Appian de bell. civil. writes. Others 
ſay in an iſland formed by the river Rhenus, 
now Reno: and there came to a reſolution of cut- 
ting off all their enemies, in which number they 

I included 


rightly writes, Ma/chus : and ſo Hirtius de bell. Alex. 
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included the-old republican party. Antony ſet 


down Cicero's name in the liſt of the proſcribed ; 


Octavius inſiſted on Antony's ſacrificing Lucius, 
his uncle by the mother's fide : And Lepidus gave 
up his own brother, L. Amilius Paulus. As 
tis not uncommon to blunder in proper names, 
I make no doubt but in the room of Publius 
we ſhould place Lucius, Antony's uncle by his 
mother's ſide: and then a trifling correction 


. ſets right the other line. 


' Lepidus. Upon condition Lucius ſhall not live. 
You are his ſiſter's fon, Mark Antony. 


In Antony and Cleopatra Act III. Caeſar is 


ſpeaking of the vaſſal kings, who attended An- 


tony in his expedition againſt him. 


| He hath aſſembled 
%“ Bocchus the king of Lybia, Archelaus 
“ Of Cappadocia, Philadelphos king 
«© Of Paphlagonia ; the Thracian king * Adullas, 
c King Malchus of Arabia, king of Pont, 


« Herod of Jewry, Mithridates king 


«« Of Comagene, Polemon and Amintas, 


« The king of Mede, and Lycaonia, 


« With a more larger lift of ſcepters. 


2. Plut. p. 944. B. Aas 3 Oralxts. 
3. Plut. ibid. Max. 1 'apaGia;. Shakeſpeare very 


This 


| 


5 SEE a 8 . 3 = 
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This muſter- roll is taken from Plutarch in his 
life of Antony: the tranſlation is as follows, 
« His land- forces were compoſed of a hundred- 
« thouſand foot, and twelve thouſand horſe. 
He had of vaſſal kings attending, Bocchus of 
Libya, {Tarcondemus of the upper Cilicia, ] 

« Archelaus of Cappadocia, Philadelphus of 
« Paphlagonia, Mithridates of Commagena, and 
« Adallas king of Thracia; all theſe attended 
« him in the war. Many others who could not 
« ſerve in perſon, ſent him their contributions 
« of forces, Polemon of Pontus, Malchus of Ara- 
bia, Herod of Jury, and Amyntas * {till king 
« of Lycaonia and Galatia ; and. even the king 
« of Media ſent him a very conſiderable rein- 
« forcement.” To omit-Adullas, for Adallas, 
who is the king of Pont, but Polemo? and who 
of Lycaonia, but Amintas ? Firſt then the king 
of Pont is to be ſtricken off the liſt. And I make 
no doubt but in the original writing it was ſo : 
and what the poet blotted out, the printer gave 
us, becauſe he ſaw it filled up the verſe: 


4. "ET: d Andilag 3 Auxairur x; Takelun. And moreover, 
Kc. The words in Plutarch ſhould be tranſpoſed, for 
Amyntas was not king both of Lycaonia, and Galatia : 
thus, iT bY: Ara o Arxabvon, 9 0 Caomws Taxa. 
And moreover, Amyntas of Lycaonia, and the king of Galatia. 
And 'tis remarkable, this blunder of the tranſlator's is 
ane by the eaſy change I make of Shakeſpeare's words. 


cc King 
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“ King Malchus of Arabia. | 


| Having gotten rid of the king of Pont: how 


ſhall we reconcile to Plutarch? 


« Polemon and Amintas, © 
« The king of Mede, and Lycaonia. 


This may be done by an eaſy tranſpoſition of 


the words, 
&« Polemon, and Amintas 


* Of Lycaonia; and the king of Mede. 


In Antony and Cleopatra, Act. IV. 
„ Caeſar. My meſſenger, 
« He” hath whipt with rods, dares me 70 Perſonal 


% combat, 
<« Caeſar to Antony. Let the old ruffian know, 


I have many other ways to die: mean time 


« Laugh at his challenge. 


What a reply is this to Antony's challenge | ? "tis 
acknowledging he ſhould fall under the unequal 
combat. But if we read, 


3 22 Let the old ruffian know, 
e He” hath many other ways to die: mean time 
« laugb at his challenge. 


By this reading we have poinancy, and the very 
repartee of Caeſar. Let us hear Plutarch. After 


" * Antony ſent a challenge to Caeſar to fight 
cc him 


Watt 


I. 


f 


8 


„„ ( 
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« him hand to hand, and received for anſwer, 
« That HE [viz. a might find ſeveral other 
« ways io end HIS LIFE.” 


To theſe may be added ſeveral other correcti- 
ons of faulty paſſages, which ſeem to have pro- 


| ceded from the ſame cauſe, 


In the Tempeſt, Act I. 
Alon. Good boatſwain, have care: where's 
« the maſter? Play the men. 
It ſhould be ply the men: keep them to their bu- 
ſineſs. Ply your oars, is a ſeaman's phraſe. 
In a Midſummer Night's-Dream, A& IV. 
„Queen. Sleep thou, and I will wind thee 
in my arms. 
Fairies, begone, and be? always away. 
Read, ** Fairies begone and be aπƷay.— Away. 
[Seeing them loiter. 


The fairies being gone, oe -queen turns to her 
new lover, 


So doth the © woodbine the feveet boney-ſuckle 


* Gently 


5. Mr. Theobald thinks the poet meant 
— and be all ways away. 
i. e. diſperſe yourſelves, and ſcout out ſeverally, in your 
watch, | 


6. Mr. Theobald has printed it, 
So doth the woodbine, the ſweet honey-ſuckle, 


„Gently entwiſt the maple ; Ivy ſo, &c. 
| R This 


3 
15 
$1 
15 
17 


And Virgil of Turnus, Aen, IX, 792. 
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6 Gently entwiſt ; the female Ivy ſo 
c Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. | 


Read, wood rine, i. e. the honey-ſuckle entwiſts 
the rind or bark of the trees: 


«© So doth the wood rine the ſweet honey-ſuckle 
“ Gently entwiſt. 


In Shakeſpeare's time this was the manner of 


ſpelling ; ſo Spencer in the Shepherd's Calendar, 


eclog. 2. | 
« But now the gray moſs marred his 7:ne, 


In Troilus and Creſſida, Act IV. 
Par. You told, how Diomede a whole week, 
„by days, 
*« Did haunt you in the field. 


Preſently after Diomede ſays to Aeneas, 


By Jove III play the banter for thy life. 
„Aen. And thou ſhalt hunt a 7 lion that will 
„ flie 
« With his face back. 
How 


This is too great a variation from the received reading: and 


ho jejune is it to tell us, that the woodbine and the honey- 


ſuckle is the ſame thing ? 


7. Homer has the ſame compariſon of Ajax retreating 
from the Trojans. II. X. 547. and of Menelaus, II. . 109. 


Ceu 


60 


cc 


460 
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How can we doubt then but Paris ſays, 
Did hunt you in the field? 
In Antony and Cleopatra, Act III. 


« Cacſar. Unto her * 
« He gave the *ſtabliſhment of Egypt, made 
; her | 
Of lower Syria, Cyprus, Lydia 
«* Abſolute queen. 


Ceu ſarvum turba leonem 
Cum telis premit infenfis, at territus ille, 
Aſper, acerba tuens, retro redit ; et neque terga 
Ira dare aut wirtus patitur, &c. 


8. He is ſpeaking of Cleopatra, whom preſently after 
he deſcribes (following the hiſtorian) dreſſed in the habit 
of the Aegyptian Goddeſ; Ifis : whoſe name ſhe took, „i 
leis xtr. Plut in Anton. p. 941. Which is thus 
rendered, nowae 1jidis nomi ne reſponſa dabat popudis : it ſhould 
be, novae Tfidis nomen fibi acquirebat. The poet has too 
faithfully followed the tranſlators. 


« She 
« In the habiliments of the goddeſs Iſis 
That day appear'd, and oft before gave audience, 
As 'tis reported, /o. 


This circumſtance is prettily alluded to by Virgil. Aen. 
VIII, 696, deſcribing Cleopatra in the naval fight at 
Actium. | 


Regina in mediis patrio wocat agmina ſiſtro. 


R 2 Read 
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Read Lybia : as is plain from Plutarch in his life 
of Antony. Harm pev aviQyve Nõ,jIaurgαUð Ga- 
Atoray 'Ailvnls % KuTes % AIBTHE, 8 XoiAys Tue /s, 
R. r. A, Plut. p. 941. B. | y 


*TIS pleaſant enough to conſider, how the 
change 'of one ſingle letter has often led learned 
commentators into miſtakes. And a II being 
accidentally altered into B, in a Greek rheto- 
rician, gave occaſion to one of the beſt pieces of 
ſatyre, that was ever written in the Engliſh 
language. viz. ITEPI BAQOYE, @ !reatiſe concern- 
Ing the art of ſinking in poetry. The blunder I 
mean is in the ſecond ſection of Longinus, EI 
EETIN TYOYE TIE H BAGSO TT TEXNH, inſtead 
of IAQOYE. A moſt ridiculous blunder, which 

has occaſion'd as ridiculous criticiſms. 
That the &4 ſhould be written for a IT is no 
wonder, ſince Dionyſius in his Roman antiqui- 
ties, p. 54+ has the following remark, Kehl 
Tay hs Oe axoves an Row cear ENA tmiha- 
yv txgoue In\Zo av Ts; IIENATAS. donc vag inci, ms 
IT wj/nw yapudCr wpuirs Te A d, Tis axel 
ahi T85 wares, The old Greek word for 


wine, they wrote AEAOE, but when the Greek 


alphabet was compleated, ITHAOE : this word 
grown antiquated, they uſed OINOE. In Theo- 
critus, Id. i. /. 13. we muſt read, 


Ex _ a IHAON* tyw d txa d A, oExs. 
Where 


(e 


cc 


cc 


cc 
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Where thus the ſchoL Ilapauia int rav ity v,, 
Curls 3 OINOT . i- Tpos/ &Ppodiorce 
uc iilau, dre apples cugαννν 0 os e OTE Ax 
1e 2 10 0 ua., vx 8b. The copies 
of Theocritus have AHAON, which the editors 
render ſcilicet. But the ſcholiaſt gives an eaſy 


interpretation, and helps forward the correction. 


I T ſeems that ſome puns, and quibbling wit, 
have been changed in our author, thro' ſome 
ſuch cauſes, as mention'd in the beginning of 
this ſection. For inſtance, in ha. yu like -it, 
Act II. | 


_ « Roſalind, Well, this is the AER ec lade 
„ Clown. Ay; now I am in Arden; the more 
fool I: when I was at home, I was in a better 


cc place. 


The Clown, agreeable. to his Ann is in a 
punning vein, and replys thus, 


« Ay; now I am in à den; the more fool I: 
„when I was at home, I was in a better place. 


He is full of this quibbling wit through the whole 
play. In Act III. he ſays, 

] am here with thee, and thy goats; as the 
«© moſt capriciaus honeſt Ovid was among the 
„ Goths. | 


R 3 © Jaq. 


— 


424 
ce Jaq. O knowledge inhabited, worle hun 
& Jove in a thatch'd houſe. | 


Capricious, 1s not here humourſome, fantaſtical, 
&c. but laſcivious : Hor. Epod. 10. Libidinoſus 


immolabitur caper. The Goths, are the Getae : 

Ovid. Triſt. V, 7. The thatch'd houſe, is that of 

Baucis and Philemon, Ovid. Met. VIII, 630. 
Stipulis et cannd tella paluſtri. 


But to explain puns is allmoſt as 3 
as to make them: however I will venture to 


correct one paſſage more: which is in _ 


Cacſar, Act III. | 
„ Ant. Here is a mourning Rome, a dan- 


15 gerous Rome: _ 
£ No Rome of ſafety for Octavius yet. 


I make no queſtion, but Shakeſpeare intended it, 


No room of ſafety for Octavius yet. 


5o in Act J. 


«© Now is it Rome indeed ; and room enough 
„When there is in it but one only man. 


To play with words which have an alluſion to 
proper names, 15 common with Shakeſpeare and 
the ? ancients. Ajax in Sophocles, applying his 
name to his misfortunes, ſays, 

9. See Ariſtot. Rhet. L. 2. c. 25. "AMS ard 75 pals 


iD 7. A. 


Al, 
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na 


cc 


13 


1- 


d 
18 
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Al, Al rie di wor Jeb dd z 
u Euvoirer d oh wit ihne naxor; 5 


Philoctetes, ſpeaking to Pyrrhus, has this quibble 
not inferior to any in Shakeſpeare for badneſs. 


2 no ov, % way dau, 


In the Oreſtes of Euripides there is a pun on the 
name Electra; a very unfortunate name for a 
young woman. 


N wot Kallauricess Tt wiſapluror@; 
 Tlaghive, paxpor In pwirQr HN HN. 
And Aeſchylus, in Agam. Y. 1089. the father 
of tragedy, gives this kind of wit a ſanction. 


Are, *AToANov, 
| Ayvit] „ aTonAev ui,, 
"ATWAETas ye 8 juoAig Tov devreee. 


Ovid has many of theſe : I don't find the fol- 
lowing taken any notice of in Burman's edition. 


KRettulit et ferro Rheſumque Dolonaque caeſos, 
Utque ſit hic ſomno proditus, ille dolo. 

Auſus es, o nimium, nimiumque oblite tuorum, 
«© Thracia nocturno tangere caſtra dolo, 


That there is a play upon the words Dolona and 
dolo, is not to be queſtion'd, I think; but the 
dolo in the fourth verſe is the tranſcriber's blunder, 

* | R 4 | which 
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which was occaſion'd by his caſting his eyes on 


the line above. Perhaps the poet gave it with 


an interrogation, 


& Auſuses, 0nimium, nimiumque oblite tuorum, 
* Thracia nocturno tangere caſtra pede ? 


Thoſe who read the Socratic authors know 
that Socrates did not diſdain to pun, when 
- Proper occaſions offered : a corrupted paſſage 
of this nature, in ſo pure and elegant a writer as 
Kenophon, I ſhall take occaſion here to illuſtrate 
and correct. The Clouds of Ariſtophanes were 
acted a very conſiderable time before Socrates 
was condemned. According to the manner of 


the oid comedy the real Socrates is there intro- 


duced, and his philoſophy  burleſqued, Thus 
he addreſſes the Clouds, V. 265. 


"Apis, Pam, d den,? 16 $po454 wiliwgon, 


O Clouds, my goddeſſes, be ye lifted up, and appear 
all ſublimely ſuſpended to your contemplating ſcholar, 
In another place, Y. 94, The ſchool of Socrates 
is called @povl:5yg4ov, the ſchool of careful contempla- 
| tion. And themſelves, Y. 101. are called, + 
eu iu, the ſad and ſolemn conteinplators. 
Plato in his apology alludes to theſe paſſages of 
Ariſtophanes, and ' ſpeaks of this buffoonery, 
we ls Tis Eanegxtns coDos TH Tt piltwegs Qporlicys. 
e Tis frequently hinted too, that he taught his 


: ſcholars 
\ 
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ſcholars direct atheiſm, and a contempt for. the 
religion of his country. And in the ſecond 
ſcene Socrates and his ſcholars, like a ſociety of 
natural philoſophers, are employed about many 
curious enquiries, as whether a gnat ſings thro? 

it's mouth or. fundament, with others of the like 
important nature. 


Aviger ap! Napf O Lan egi rut, 4 

NN ooo; aAAoile g aurtis w. 
Aaxioa Þ 18 Xeuge av Gy Tv ogg, 

Ex! Tyv xt aAyv Tz N d 

Trpe q. Nas dire 18 Autre; MI. Actuals. 


« Socrates lately inquired of Chacrepho concern- 
« ing the nature of fleas, for inſtance, how many 
« of it's on feet a flea could go at one leap : 
for having bitten the eyebrow of Chaerepho, it 
« leaped upon the bald pate of Socrates. Strep. 
« Well, and how did he meaſure it? Schol. 
© Moſt dextrouſly.” Theſe paſſages of Ari- 
ſtophanes will be ſufficient to make way for my 
correction of Xenophon in his Banquet, p. 176, 

177, edit. Oxon. which I would thus read, 
ToisTwy d Aoſwy du, ws twegt 0 EveatnecrOr rd 
My auTE Somdery matey & ESTAS,  EAAYAQK + 
ydouivss, Obovav TW Lon ęegi res ETty, Aeg ov, @ 
Luwxegles, d OPPONTIETHE inmarguſQr 3 Odd 
xa AMov, LC, „ ei AGPONTIETOLE ixaAZ3pſo ; ei 
15 yt idixers, TAN METEQPNN ®PONTIETHE 
Eva, 


1 
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au. Olebe 5v, In d Ewtegirys, METEQPOTE-= 


PON vi rh Oday AN wa A, Oh, & rr 


ce Aiſuow impuerdictai, dhks Ty ANNOEAEETAL 
TMN. Ovxzv % Steg av, Lon, Fray it 
avubey ui ye dr AND NOEAOTEIN, dub, N 
$as waptxzow. E M Juyes N, ov alriGf, Len, 
Feg[uald wo mapixar, Taro wiv, On, l. d 
7s jor, woos WAAas mwidas tus anixes ral r 
vag of Dar) yewurlgey, As puns cannot be 


.tranſlated, fo I ſhall not attempt to tranſlate this. 


I have ventured to inſert AN before QEAO T- 
EIN, to compleat the pun on the preceding word 
ANEAETZTATAT NN. And have likewiſe cor- 


. rected d and anixas, inſtead of N 


and anixs. For the ſenſe is, © tell me how 
“ many feet of a flea you are diſtant from me: 
as is plain from Ariſtophanes : not as the words 
now are printed, void of all alluſion and turn, 
<« tell me how many feet a flea is diſtant from 
cc me.? 


There is a kind of pun in repeating pretty 
near the ſame letters with the preceding word, 


to which the rhetoricians have given a particular 


name, and in making a ſort of a jingling ſound 
of words. Of this the ſophiſts of old were fond, 
and they are ridiculed ingenioufly in Plato's 


Banquet for this affectation. NATEANIOY 9% 


10. Plat. Symp. p. 185. edit. Steph. | 
1-2 IATEA- 


Il, 


Il 
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NATEAMENOY, didaoxso: , ps IEA Ailay siwe} 
oi cap And again in his Gorgias 2 AQETE 
naAk, ive wporerrw c xala ce. 1. &. 10 addreſs 
you in your 0wn manner. Which I mention be- 
cauſe the interpreters ſeem to miſunderſtand him. 
So in Terence. Andria, Act I. 

© Inceptio eſt amentium, haud amantium. 
Nor is Homer without inſtances. of this kind: 
Il, . 201. Ha 

— "AAy iav 1. dam. 


2 


Il. 2. 91. 


. drag ddr. 
And Virgil, Aen. VIL 295. Imitating old Ennius, 


Num capti potuere capi? Num —_— cremavit 
Troja viros? | 


Aen. VI, 32. 


Bis conatus erat caſus effugere in auro, 
Bis patriae cecidere manus. 


And Milton frequently, as B: I. "_ | 
And unfrequented left 
5 His righteous altar, bowing lowly dent 
&Jo beſtial Gods; for which their heads as low 
* Bow'd down in battel. 
11, Plat. Gorg. p. 467. See Ariſtot, Rhet, I. 3. c. 9. 
I, 642. 
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C i, 

e Which tempted our attempt, and 1 wrought our 

cc fall. 

VI, 868. 
And to begird the almighty throne | 

« Beſeeching or Beſi ing. 

IX, 647. 


* Serpent! we might have ſpar'd our coming 
5 <& hither, | 
&« Fruilkſs to me, though fruit be here t excels. 


Inftances in Shakeſpeare are without number ; ; 
however I will mention one or two. v4.6 


Macbeth, Act I. 
What thou wouldſt big b, 
e That thou wouldſt bolify. 
«© And-<atch . 
With its ſurceaſe, ſucceſs. 
Hamlet, Act I. 
& A little more than kn, * leſs chan Lind 


of this jingling kind are the following verſes, 
where the letters are repeated. 


Homer Il. . 526. 
NU Rape KoAadss. 
12. He ſeems to have taken this from Gorboduc, Act I. 
In kinde @ father, but not in kindelyneſs. 
Ihad 


F 


Ilia. 


ur 


8. 
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| Thad F. 307. 


ia dos Ierien . nge Hodder. 


Iliad v. 162. 
Dad Acgu Arigetg- A. 


Iliad G. 407. 


EIIxa EIIt qe LIE Aab II EU. 


Our countryman Dryden was ſo fond of this 
repetition, that he thought it one of the greateſt 
beauties in poetry ; and uſed to repeat this verſe 


ol his own as an inſtance, 


When MAN on MANY Multiplied his kind. 


It cannot be denied that Virgil abounds with 
many examples of this ſort, which his commen- 
tator Erythraeus terms alliteratio, allufio verborum, 
and aſſonantia Hllabarum. And the ingenious 
Mr. Benſon, the editor and admirer of Johnſton's 
tranſlation of the pſalms, lays the higheſt ſtreſs on 
this alliteration. Milton, who knew the whole 


art and myſtery of verſification, has ſometimes 


almoſt every word with the ſame letter repeated, 
as VI, 840. 


« Oer ſhields, and helms, and belmed heads be 
“ rode. | 
IX, 901. 


Defac'd, d:flower'd, * now to death devote. 
And 


by mechanical rules: and it was ridiculed as long 
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And ſo in other places, not ſo frequent as Virgil, 
or Spencer. This will appear in giving an inſtance 
from Spencer, B. I. 39. 
4 And through the world of waters * and 
cc deep. 
This line Milton has hernowed, III, 11. 
6 The riſing world of waters | dart and deep. 
Where you ſee that Milton has changed a word, 
and chuſes to make this alliteration on the two 
laſt words, dart and deep: rather than, following 
Spencer, to alliterate three words together, and 
drop it on the laſt, But whatever beauty this 
alliteration might have, yet the affectation of it 
muſt appear ridiculous ; for poets are not made 


ago as the times of old Ennius. | 
3 O Tite tute Tati tibi tante tyranne twhſti. 
And by Shakeſpeare in his Midſummer-Night's 
dream, Act. V. 
«© Whereat with Jade, with bloody b/ameful 
& blade, | | 
He vravely broach'd his boiling bloody treaft 


1 3. Ilzzopoicr, eſt cum verba omnia ſimiliter incipiunt, ut, 
5 Tote tute Tati tibi tante tyranne tuliſti. 
Soſip. Charis. inſtit. gram, L. IV. p. 251. Hagel, 
cum verba ſimiliter incipiunt, 


Machi na multa minax minalur maxima muris. 
Diomedes L. 2. 


SECT. 
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SECT. XII. 


H E RE are many blunders that creep 

into books from a compendious manner 
of writing; and if this happen to be blotted, the 
tranſcriber has a hard taſk to trace the author's 
words. This ſeems to have occaſion'd a very 
extraordinary confuſion in a paſſage in Othello. 
But before I mention my emeadation, I beg 
leave to cite a ſhort ſtory! from the firſt book of 
the Ethiopian romance of Heliodorus. Thyamis, 
an Aegyptian robber, fell in love with Chariclea ; 
ſtung with jealouſie, and deſpairing to enjoy her 
himſelf, he reſolves to murder her: and think- 
ing he had killed her, (but it happen'd to be 
another) he cries out, Alas poor maid, theſe are 
the nuptial gifts I preſet thee. This ſtory is 
alluded to in the Twelfth-Night, Act V. Nor 
did the alluſion eſcape the notice of Mr. Theo- 
bald. 


„ Duke. Why ſhould I not, had I the heart to 
% do't, 

„Like the Egyptian thief, at point of death 
„Kill what I love? A favage jealouſie 
That ſometimes ſavours nobly. 
And this ſame ſtory ſeems to me hinted at in 
Othello, Act. V. where the Moor, ſpeaking of 
his ſavage jealouſie, adds, i 
0 N cc 


W. 
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« Of one whoſe hand V 
Like th' baſe Egyptian, threw a pearl away hi 
« Richer than all his tribe. re 


Now this exactly agrees with the romance. *Twas WW cc 

Thyamis' own hand, and he too in a ſtrong fit 

I of love and jealouſie, that committed this mur- 

3 der. When Othello robbed Brabantio of his 

1 | daughter, the old man calls him in the begin- 
ning of the play, | 


C O thou foul thief! 


Theſe circumſtances all croud into Othello's 
mind to increaſe his horror: for this reaſon, as 
well as for ſeveral others, with great propriety 
he calls himſelf, the baſe Egyptian. 


_ +» *% 4 — 2 + ww — — 
FR - 
N 


= nat ax — ” = © - — — 
. 2 REI 
— 2 2 4 — 
38 y 2 


| 
? 


In Mr. Pope's edition *tis 
Like the baſe Indian, &c. 


which he thus interprets: © In the firſt edition it is 

Judian, occaſion'd probably by the word tribe 
“ juſt after, but the common reading is better; 

&« as the word tribe is applicable to any race of 

people, and the thought of an ignorant India's 

« caſting away a pearl very natural in itſelf ; 
<« whereas to make ſenſe of the other, we muſt 

preſuppoſe ſome particular ſtory of a Few al- 

% luded to, which is much leſs obvious.” Mr. 

Theobald in his edition has painly overthrown 
1 Mr. 
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Mr. Pope's explanation and reading, but whether 
he has eſtabliſhed his own, may be.doubted ; he 
reads, 
Ute the baſe Fudian, Ec. 


4 4's (lays he) the baſe Jew Herod, who 
« threw: away ſuch a jewel of a wife as Mari- 


« amne.” But firſt of all there is no ſuch word 
as Fudian, which muſt certainly occaſion a ſuſpi- 


cion of it's not being genuine. Again, if any 
one will conſider the hiſtory of Mariamne from 
Joſephus, he will find, tis very little applicable 
to Deſdemona's 'caſe. Mariamne had an aver- 
ſon to Herod, and always treated him with 
ſcorn and contempt ; ſhe was publicly, tho? 

falſely, accuſed of an attempt to poiſon him, 
and accordingly -put to. death. In the: preſent 
circumſtances, with which Othello is ſurrounded, 

he would never apply Herod's caſe to himſelf : 
he was a private murderer, Herod brought his 
wife to public juſtice ; Deſdemona was fond of 
the moor, the Jeweſs hated her huſband. ' On 
the other hand, the ſtory of the Egyptian thief 
is very minutely applicable ; and the verſes, cited 
from the Twelfth Night, ſhew that our author 
was pleaſed with the alluſion. - It ſeems the cor- 
ruption was owing to ſome ſort of ill- written 
abbreviation, that might be in the original, as 
Egpi=", and which could not eaſily be underſtood 


by printer or player. 
© From 
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From ſuch like abbreviations ariſe no ſmall 
blunders in ancient books. In the Greek ma- 
nuſcripts we often find &/ſpwnr@-, arb, thus 
- abbreviated; A, *Air This abbreviation has 


occaſion'd ſome confuſion in many printed books. 


As for example, in a diſſertation of Maximus 


Tyrius, ri 6 Otros nals Nadrwea, what Deity is | 


according to Plato. We find Plato is there called, 

6 eQwvord)Q@- ray ONTQN, the moſt eloquent of 
- BEINGS. But s N, as uſed by Plato and his 
followers, is a word of ſacred import, Truth, 

Deity itſelf, that which really is Being, in con- 
tradiſtinction to ever-fleeting and changing mat- 
ter. A Platoniſt therefore, enquiring what Deity 
is, would never ſay even of his maſter Plato, 
6 evQuroralQy ray NT NN. It would be compli- 
ment ſufficient to ſay, 9 ) £VQuvoral Or Tay ANN; 
i. e. ang There is very little difference 
between ON TN and ANN, i if it be conſidered 


how ealily the ſtroke over dvav might be miſ- 
taken for a 7 by a tranſcriber: Plato, the moſt 
eloquent of mortals, ſeems the compliment intend- 
ed by Maximus Tyrius. | 

ANAN is changed into AYTON in our preſent 
printed copies of Marcus Antoninus, B. IV. f. 38. 
Te meuonxd AYTAON did6arre x. 1. A. It ſhould 
be Te fy. du: i. e. deat de ν,ẽt0. x. r. A. 


In 


A; ww we — — v9 Fr 
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In St. Matthew's goſpel, vii, 9. it has been 
very rightly obſerved, that the tranſcriber of 


this verſe miſtook ZPIOT for IPIOT; but as ſome 


MSS. are extant without either reading, I ſhould 
print it, Tore inTAyewly 7 put di TS m ον,u, 
u x. r. A. So that Iz or Zed was a gloſs, 
and from the margin received into the text. 


SECT. XIV. 


T is not at all ſurpriſing that the perſons in 

the drama ſhould be changed, either thro? 
the blunders, or wrong judgment of the tran- 
ſcribers and players. 


In the Tempeſt, Act J. 
« Proſpero. What is the time o' th' day? 
« Ariel, Paſt the mid ſcaſon. 
6 Proſp. At leaſt two glaſſes; ou time twixt 
& fix and now 


*« Muſt by us both be ſpent moſt preciouſly. 


Who can imagine that Proſpero would aſk a 
queſtion, and anſwer it himſelf? But a trifling 
diſtinction will make all right. | 
« Prof. What is the time of th* day? 
« Ar. Paſt the mid ſeaſon, 
“At leaſt two glaſſes. 
S 2 * Profp. 
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Proſp. The time twixt fix and nor, 
80 Muſt by us both be ſpent moſt preciouſly. wy 


In As you like it, Act II. The Duke is ſpeak- 
ing of the happineſs of his retirement. 


« And this our life, exempt from publick haunt, 

“ Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 
© brooks, 

e Sermons in ſtones, and good in every thing : 


I would not change it. 


« Am. Happy is your Grace, &c. 


How much more in character is it for the Duke 
to ſay, © I would not change it,” than for 
Amiens ? 


In K. Henry V. Act IV. 


K. Henry. But, hark, what new alarum is this 
ſame ? 


De French have reinforc'd their ſcatter d men. 


Then every foldier kill his priſoners. 
Give the word through. 


Enter Fluellen and Gower. 
Flu. Kill the poyes and the luggage ! "tis expreſeh 


againſt the law of arms, &c. 


How ſhould the King know the French had 
reinforc'd their men ? It ſhould thus be printed, 


K. Henry. But, hark, what new alarum is this 


fame ? 
Enter 


II. 


nt, 
ng 


15 
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EEknter a Meſſenger. 
Meſſ. The French have reinforc'd their ſcatter' d 
K. Hen. Then every ſoldier kill his priſoners : 
Give the word through. [Exeunt, 


In Antony and Cleopatra, Act I. 
Cleopatra. Excellent falſhood ! 
« Why did he marry Fulvia, and not love her? 
' ſeem the fool, I am not. Antony 
„ Will be himſelf. 
Ant. But ſtirr'd by Cleopatra. 


Now for the love of love, and his ſoft hour s, 


Se. 
I make no queſtion but the author thus gave it, 


* Cleo. Excellent falſnood 
« Why did he marry Fulvia, and not love her? 
« J'll ſeem the fool, I am not. Antony 
Will be himſelf, but ſtirr'd by Cleopatra. Ade. 
* Ant. Now for the love of love, and his ſoft 


* hours, &c, 
„ 


HERE are no ancient books now re- 
maining, but what, more or leſs, have 


ſuffered from the ignorance of tranſcribers foiſt- 


ing into the text ſome marginal note, or gloſs. 
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One would have imagined, that printing ſhould 


have put an end to theſe fort of blunders; yet 


Mr. Theobald has with great judgment diſco- 


vered a marginal direction, printed from the 


prompter's books, in As you like it, Act NV. 
where a ſong is inſerted, 


Then ſing him home, 
[ <* The reſt ſoall bear this burthen. IM 


This being written in the prompter's copy, by 
way of direction to the players, the unattending 
printer mixed them with the poet's own words. 


Again, in Richard II. Act III. 


Bol. Thanks, gentle uncle; come, my lords, 
away, 
&« [To fight with Glendower . his complices] 
« A while to work and after holiday. | 


The intermediate verſe he has rightly flung out 
for the ſame reaſon. 


In the Merry Wives of Windſor, Act V. 


« Mrs. Ford. Where is Nan now, and her 
* troop of fairies, and the Welch devil Herne? 


There was a plot carrying on againſt Falſtaff, 
which was to be. acted near Herne's oak, in 


Windſor-Park. Mr. Theobald has printed, the 


Welch devil Evans. Thinking, Herne got into 
| the 


* 


© 


ai 


a. 


9 
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the text by the inadvertent tranſcriber's caſting 
his eyes too haſtily on the fucceding line, where 
the word again occurs. But perhaps the occaſion 
of the blunder might be more accurately traced. 
There was ſome little machinery neceſſary to be 
furniſned out in the acting of this plot, with 


fairy dancing, &c. The management of this 


was left to Mr. Herne, then belonging to the 
houſe, who is mention'd by Johnſon in 
his Maſque at Whitehall, February 2, 1609. 
where ſpeaking of the magical dances of the 
witches, he ſays, „All which were excellently 
e imitated by the maker of the dance, M. 
« Hierome Herne, whoſe right it is here to be 
4 named.” In the prompter's copy therefore the 
words ſeem to have been written after this manner, 


Mrs. Ford. Where is Nan note, and her troop 
of fairies, and the Welch Devil ? Herne. 


i. e. Herne was to be called to order the fairy- 
dance, and the machinery going forward. 


I cannot think I have ſpoken too perempto- 
rily, in ſaying that there is no ancient book not 
corrupted, more or leſs, with marginal notes 


and gloſſes, unwarily often admitted into the 


text. For not even the ſacred ſcriptures have 
eſcaped theſe blemiſhes. In Bentley's learned 
letter to Mills may be ſeen an inſtance how 

S 4 a * paſſage 
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a paſſage in St. Paul's epiſtle to the Galatians, 
came hence to be corrupted. It would indeed 


be very hard for authors to be anſwerable for their 
tranſcribers: yet have the ſcriptures been on 
theſe very accounts abuſed, to which abuſe their 
weak defenders have not a little contributed. 
Among the corrupted paſſages of this nature is 
the following in St. Luke, chap. ii. 


Eyivilo Jt tv rag iu⁰,,.˙ txeiyaug, ic NA dolua 


ng Kaige. Avſecy ane t macay thy 


0ixemevny, [aur 1 anoſexÞy Tewry tſevslo nſepuorevorl > 
Tis Lveacs Race.] x, tnogevorlo ies anſegtioXs 
in G 616 ru idiav w. 


Some one in the early ages of Chriſtianity (for 
the error 1s of a long date) who had red Joſephus, 


1. Ep. Galat. iv. 25. 


Res frequently mention'd in Roman authors that 


| 3 was very curious and exact about a ſurvey of all 


the dependant provinces of the empire. And this is not 
improperly called by St. Luke a xoſęa piohai. See Sueton. 
in Octav. c. 101. et c. 27. Dio Caſſius, L. LVI. p. 591. 
Tacit. an. I. 1. c. 11. We know from Julian, in his Caeſars, 
that Auguſtus made the Danube and Euphrates the boun- 


daries of the Roman empire, s & drla, vio T1; Porus 


a οιοονμα, Igo g Evpęν wolawss iOipnm, ſays Auguſtus 
himſelf. Happy had it been for other emperors, if they 


never had entertained ambitious thoughts of extending their 


yictories beyond them. 
£2 
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but not attended to the chronology, wrote theſe 
words, auTy 1 e&nole#Q1 wewry iytvilo yysuordoriGt 
Ths Evedas Kvenis, in the margin of his copy, 
which ſome tranſcriber inſerted into the text : and 
the error was propagated from copy to copy, as 
it ſeem'd to be a more accurate account, and to 
point out the particular time. *Tis ridiculous 
enough to ſee,” how the commentators diſagree 
among themſelves, and how perplext they are 
in their interpretations : never conſidering the 
perſpicuity of the Greek language; and that 
here particularly, from the adjacent words, the 
conſtruction and meaning is ſo aſcertain'd, that 
the paſſage will admit no other ſenſe, than what 
our tranſlators, (men of no mean learning,) have 
given it. And this taxing was firſt made 


z. This is plain from the poſition of the words. But in 
St. John, i. 15. @gwT6 hu, is firſt of me, i. e. before me, 
for the conſtruction is different. I cannot but here mention 
that Milton has borrowed this phraſe from the Greeks. 
B. III, 38 3. 

Thee next they Jung of all creation firſt, 

Begotten Son. 


firft of all creation, i. e. before all worlds, begotten not 
made. But if Milton dictated, 


Thee next they ſung of all creation firſt- 
Begotten Son, | 


Then he alludes to St. Paul's words, Colo i. 15, Heal re- 


40. wadcng XTIOIWG. 


ge when 
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<« when Cyrenius was governor of Syria. But 
Cyrenius was not governor of Judea, till it 
became a Roman province and Archelaus as 


depoſed. 
The author of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, 


ſpeaking of the effects of faith, has theſe words, 
chap. xi. Y. 36, 37. rege d tunaryuar 8 
uα ,] IIEIPAN EAABON, tr: de deopay %, Qvaaxng' 
tha hẽm av, tmexchnoar, EIIEIPAE@HEAN, 25 Gove 
udraiegxs an % R. r. A, And others Han 
TRIALL of cruel mockings and ſcourgings, yea more - 
over of bonds and impriſonment : they were ſtoned;. 
they were ſawn aſunder, wERE TEMPTED, Were 
ſlain with the fword, Ec. It has been very rightly 
inquired, how came here among theſe puniſh» 
ments and torments, EITEIPAEQHEAN, And 
this enquiry has ſet the critics a gueſſing, to find 
| ſome word, near the traces of the original, which 
will tally with the ſenſe. However I cannot but 
think that in«ex#obycav was a marginal interpre- 
tation of gd ., i. c. they were tempted to 
forſake the faith: which the ſcribe removed out 
of it's proper place, among thoſe verbs which 
ſeem'd to be formed moſt like it. After I had 
made this correction, I found, upon a minuter 
examination, the word omitted in ſome ancient 

copies. 
When lately a certain 3 who had 
more ingenuity than truth on his ſide, putting 
On 
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on the maſk of a, Jew, began to call in queſtion 
the application of ſame prophecies in the Goſpel, 
the propereſt anſwerer had been Dr. Bentley: 

who, forc'd this ſophiſt once before to quit the 


critical ſtage. But the Dr. piqued at what he 


thought the neglect of his merit, left all theolo- 
gical controverſies, and even ordered. his half- 
finiſhed Remarks to be broken off in the middle 
of a ſentence. Had our critic taken in hand this 


perſonated Hebrew, how finely would he have 


mingled his ſcience of antiquity with his ſkilbin 
languages? How well would he have known what 
to defend, how far, and where to ſtop ? 


Axzoas dt dr AXN O Baroda in) ths led ains. 
all Hewds 18 wal ęds 4 , Cen xd au/. 
Xpnathodeig d nat Wag, dvixwenrey eis rd un ths 


' Tannains* N Ah xaluxcw as wohwv At 
Na (per. | 


Thus far the evangeliſt. Then comes a ca- 
baliſtical annotator, and in imitation of the reſt 
of the prophecies, adds, in a marginal note, 
the following words, 


"Onws waypuly mw prity Alg Tay. weoPnlav, ors 
Na dp . xaubyce;). 


But where is it ſaid that the Meſſiah ſhould be 
called a Nazarene? Muſt not a poor pun, or 
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play upon a word be forced on us, even'to give 
a a diſtant hint of ſuch an“ appellation ; a quibble, 
in this place, unworthy the gravity of an evan- 
_ geliſt ? And to wire-draw what is ſaid of Samp- 
ſon into a prediction of the Meſſiah's being born 


at Nazareth, is the laſt effort of commentators 


driven to their utmoſt ſhifts. 


| Non ali auxilis, non defenſoribus iſtis 
Tempus eget... | 


Sometimes authors add interpretations of dif- 
ficult words for the ſake of perſpicuity, and 
theſe we find in Cicero, Caeſar, and the correcteſt 
writers. Nor are the following any other gloſſes, 
but what were added by the evangeliſt himſelf. 
Mark Vii, 2. Kawai xegol, TiT t5w avinloy. 
xii, 42. eat At duo, 6 t51 Hd, XIV, 36. 
AGES, d walyg, XV, 42. ina * Teexoxdy, 0 &51 
wpooo CC lov. 

But it is objected, that we e mult take all the 
ſcripture together juſt as we find it. What, 
writers for hire, and ignorant ſcribes to be placed 
in equal regard and authority with the evangeliſts! 
Weak and wicked as this objection is, yet I have 
heard it from fooliſh friends, as well as evil- 
minded enemies. Theſe marginal notes carry 
with them no air of fraud or ill deſign ; they 
are fuch as moſt critics ſcribble in their books, 
4. Iſaiah xi, 1. 5. Judg. xiii. 5. 

. and 
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and which printing generally hinders from being 
ingrafted into the body of the original work. 
However even the invention of printing has not 


| kept them from getting into Shakeſpeare. | 


I don't ſee, without recurring to the above- 


mention*d expediency of emendation, what to- 
lerable ſenſe can be made of the following paſſage 


in Julian's Caeſars, which I will cite tram the folio 
edition of Spanheim. p. 310. Ta 'Knawdis dt 
eg , 6 Levis apxe?) Toes Assen 
Innias & dem av!) 75 Anpuoolivss, xohaxdiuv dier 7 
KAawdiovy, Eirax wpos Tov Kvgavoy amiduy, Ads, 
Ge, à Kveave, & dme &ſuv eig ad ovungouy, dixe 
r amendiguy Naguiors i aM. Claudio 
introeunte, Silenus principium comoediae Ariſtophants, 
quae equites inſcribitur, canere incepit, loco Demeſte- 
nis, ſcilicet iꝑſi Claudio gratificans. Deinde conver ſus 
ad Quirinum, Injurius es, inquit, 6 Quirine, qui 
bunc tuum nepotem in hoc convivium, inducas fine 


libertis Narciſſo & Pallante. Tis not eaſy to 


find the tranſlator's meaning, KoAaxdav diber + 
Knawduov, ſcilicet ipſi Claudio gratificans; it ſeems 
as if he meant ironically, making as if he would 
flatter him, but really ridiculing bim: ſappoſing 
the Greek would admit this interpretation, how 
heavily comes in, ail Ant. Beſide Silenus 


is faid to recite the words of Ariſtophanes, or 


rather as the * original word ſignifies, to recite 


6. & , cantare, the proper word for the tragedian ; as 
ſallare, for the comedian. | 
"0 them 


=" 
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them with a tragic voice and accent, to male the 
ridicule appear ſtill the ſtronger. © But where art 
the verſes of Ariſtophanes ? In other places we 
have the citations themſelves; and indeed one 
piece of wit, that runs thro? this treatiſe, conſiſts 
in the parodies. In a word, I ſhould make no 
ſcruple of altering after the following manner, 


TS Kaxuiiz d regt, '0 Eeranvic pub? 
Tv; Apaco avs; TnTTias 2 Jav, | 

lll Tay xaxov, la Hl oc, 

Katrews Hlapraſva T vewvyloy xaxoyv, 

AV [4X ac a eo Oe. 

EF V Þ eic puer ets ru ol, 

Harde det mexreatt?) my eint T. 
Fra wes 7 Kvejvor amidur, "Adixere, du, & Kvezvt, 


A . 
* . 7. ; 


Some one had written in the margin of his book; 


rr! 28 Amps Ke d Ne KA, this heavy 
interpretation was admitted, and, to make room 
for it, the tranſcriber removed thoſe well applied 
verſes of Ariſtophanes. The meaning of which 
the reader will underſtand, if he turns to a ſati- 
rical treatiſe of Seneca written to ridicule Clau- 
dius and to flatter Nero; but not to be compared 
in philoſophical wit and humour to this ſatyr of 


Julian. 


Indeed 
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indeed when thef& gloſſes are abſolutely falſe, 
or very ridiculous, tis eaſy to diſcover them. 
So in Plato's laws, L. I. p. 630. edit Steph. 


12 FN nus woiglves txoulo, Sick, DN 
Tay i Tate Meſagiw, ] os One. x. r. A. 


No this gloſs is not true, for Theoghis was of 


Megara in Attica, not Sicily; as is too well 
known to need any proof. And therefore with- 
out further ceremony, this . might be re- 
proved. 


In Cicero, de nat. D. I, 34. d 

Zeno quidem non eos ſoliem, qui tum erant — ſet 
Socratem ipſum, parentem philoſophiae, ¶ Latino 
verbo utens] Scuxx AM Allicum fuiſſe dicebat. 


As the falſchood diſcover'd the gloſs in Plato, ſo 


the ridiculouſneſs ſhews it here. 


There are other kind of gloſſes, being verbal 
interpretations of the more obſolete and difficult 
words, which have been taken into the text, to 
the utter extirpation of the old poſſeſſors. The 
Ionic diale& in Herodotus, the Attic in Plato, 
the Doric in Theocritus, are changed oftentimes 
into the more ordinary ways of writing and 
ipeaking. The true readings therefore of ancient 
books can never be retrieved without the aſſiſtance 
of manuſcripts. If our modern Homers had 


Ogi. 
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O 4d: Oed, inſtead of Min «de Oed. And, Th 
Juxas du weint, inſtead of Yuxas Au. hit 
vgota den. I don't ſee without the citations of 
the ancients, or without the aid of old copies, 


how we ſhould ever be able to retrieve the origi- de! 
nal words; but muſt have been contented with WW of 
WC 


the interpretation of a ſcholiaſt, Nay perhaps 
half the readers of Homer would have liked the * 
one as well as the other. 
But what ſhall we fay it Shakeſpeare? 8 words be 
have been thus altered ? If the original has been 
removed to make room for the gloſs? How 
ſhall our author be reſtored to his priſtine ſtate, 
but by having recourſe to the oldeſt books, and 
eſteeming theſe alone of weight and authority? 
A ſhort ſpecimen of theſe gloſſes, which might W 
be greatly inlarged, is as follows, Hamlet Act J. fl 
the fwaggering upſpring reels: Gloſs, upſtart. th 
Act II. The youth you breath of : Gloſs, ſpeak of pe 
Othello, Act I. I take this, that you call love to ne 
be a ſect or yen: Gloſs, a fiip or ſcyon. Act III. ol 
A Sybill that had number d in the world The ſun to a 
courſe !wo hundred compaſſes : Gloſs, of the fun's 1 
courſe. Macbeth, Act I. which fate and meta- - 
phyſical aid: Gloſs, Metaphyſc. Act II. For E 

fear thy very ſtones prate of my where- about: 

Gloſs, of bat were about, Julius Caeſar, Act II. 
Caius Ligarius doth bear Caeſar hard: Gloſs, bear n 
: | Cacfar he bad. Antony and Cleopatra. Act IV. M 
The | 
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The band of death has raught him: Gloſs, caught 
him. 


This may be ſufficient to ſhew how, in a mo- 


| dern book, the ſcholiaſt has routed the author 
of his ancient poſſeſſion. Theſe errors are of the 


worſt kind ; they have a reſemblance of truth 
without being the thing itſelf, and muſt neceſſa- 
rily impoſe on all, but the true critic, who will 
be at the trouble of going to the firſt exemplars. 


S ECT. XVI. 

UT there are greater alterations, than any 

yet mention'd, ſtill to be made. For the 
whole play intitled Titus Andronicus ſhould be 
flung out the lift of Shakeſpeare's works. What 
tho' a purple patch might here and there ap- 
pear, is that ſufficient reaſon to make our poet's 
name father this, or other anonymous producti- 
ons of the ſtage ? But Mr. Theobald has put the 
matter out of all queſtion $ for he informs us, 
« that Ben Johnſon in the induction to his 
« Bartlemew-Fair (which made its firſt appear- 


« ance in the year 1614) couples Ieronimo and 
* Andronicus 


1. Hieronymo, or the Spaniſh Tragedy. This play was 
the conſtant object of ridicule in Shakeſpeare's time. See 
Mr. Theobald's note, vol. 2. p. 271, 272. B. Jonſ. 

| Every 
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« Andronicus together in reputation, and ſpeaks 


ce of them as plays then of 25 or 30 years ſtand. 
« ing. Conſequently Andronicus muſt have 
ce been on the ſtage, before Shakeſpeare left 


« Warwickſhire to come and reſide in London.” 


So that we have all the evidence, both internal 


and external, to vindicate our poet from this 
baſtard iſſue; nor ſhould his editors have printed 


it among his genuine works. There are not 


ſuch ſtrong external reaſons for rejecting two 


other plays, called Love's Labour's loſt, and 


the Two Gentlemen of Verona: but if any proof 
can be formed from manner and ſtyle, then 


Every Man in his Humour, Act I. ſc. 5. What new" Bool 


ba" you there? What ! Go by Hieronymo! Cynthia's Revels, 
in the induction. Another prunes his muſtaccio, liſps and 
fewears — That the old Hieronimo (as it was firſt acted wa; 
the only beft and judicicuſſy pen d play of Europe. Alchymill, 
Act V. Subt. Here's your Hieronymo's cloake and hat, Vet 
how much this play was eſteemed among many, will appear 
by the following ſtory: “A young gentlewoman within 


_ © theſe few yeares, who being accuſtomed in her health 


<« every day to fee one play or other, was at laſt ſtrucke 
with a grievous ſickneſſe even unto death: during which 
time of her ſickneſſe being exhorted by ſuch Divines as 
* were there preſent to call upon God, that hee would in 
„ mercy look upon her, as one deafe to their exhortation 
continued ever crying, Oh Hieronymo, Hieronymo, methinks 
] fee thee, brave Hieronymo!** Braithwait's Engliſh 


ſhould 
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ſhould theſe be ſent packing, and ſeek for their 
parent elſewhere. How otherwiſe does the pain- 
ter diſtinguiſh copies from originals ? And have 
not authors their peculiar ſtyle and manner, from 
which a true critic can form as unerring a judg- 
ment asa painter? External proofs leave no room 
for doubt. I dare ſay there is not any one ſcho- 
lar, that now believes Phalaris* epiſtles to be ge- 
nuine. But what if there had been no external 
proofs, if the ſophiſt had been a more able chro- 
nologer, would the work have been more ge- 
nuine? Hardly, I believe; tho* the ſcholar of 
taſt had been equally ſatisfied. The beſt of cri- 
tics might be impoſed on as to half a dozen 
verſes, or ſo, as * Scaliger himſelf was, but never 
as to a whole piece: in this reſpect the critic 
and the connoiſſeur are upon a level. 
That 


2. Scaliger's caſe was this; Muretus, having tranſlated 
ſome verſes from Philemon, ſent them in a jocular vein to 
Scaliger, telling him at the ſame time they were a choice 
fragment of T'rabeas, an ancient comic poet: and Scaliger 
in his commentary on Varro (p. 212.) cites them as Tra- 
beas* own, and as found in ſome old manuſcript. The 
verſes are ingenious and worth mentioning, 


Here, ff querelis, gjulatu, fletibus, 

Medicina fieret miſeriis mortalium, 

Auro parandae lacrimae contra forent. 

Nunc haec ad minuenda mala non magis valent, 


1 Duan 
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That Anacreon was deſtroyed by the Greek 
| prieſts we have the teſtimony of a learned Gre- 
cian, and this poet is mention'd as a loſt author 
by Petrus Alcyonius: ſo that we have nothing 
now remaining of Anacreon's, but ſome frag- 
ments, quite of a different caft and manner from 
thoſe modern compoſitions, ſo much admired by 
minute ſcholars. | In 
| Siu * 


Qua m nenia pracficae ad excitandos mortuos. 
Res tur bidae gn, non fletum expetunt. 


Philemon's verſes want ſome little correction, and thus, as 
I think, they ſhould be red, 


Ei ra daxey ne Twv KAHwy my Pa euarocy, 
"Ari S' & XMGuoan; TE Tviiv tTauilo, 
"HMAg&Tous d darf , Ioles xevor. 

Nuv & & mpootxes Ta wenſpat, d d 
Ele ral ra, QioWoT, GANG Ty ay THY ode, 

Edv Ts XA%ing, av Te nn, @ogiuorlas. 

Ti & Ne elde; Sb. „ Autry 


"Ext vag, dme dope Kagno, T Saxena. If 

| | ve. 

3. See what is cited from him above, p. 34, 35, n. Ar 
Several other proofs may be added ; as Od. XXXI. 1 
Epaniver AMtpaiuy Te <F 

* 2 9 / be 

X 0 Aevxoamys Opirngs = 

s Auxerre; Ogions, the white-footed Oreftes : i. e. treading WI 
the ſtage in white buſkins, The mentioning the name of 


Oreſtes puts the poets in mind of the ſtage : lo Virgil, 
Scenis agitatus Orefes. 


If 


5, n. 


ding 
e of 


, 


If 
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Ola Ale Apel das 
SN d Koarduor Sly 
x. 7. X. 


"Egws wor iy fade. 
Rojuwptiny pins 
N 


Imitated, much for the worſe, from the Knee 
xAiTlns of Theocritus. 


"Eis igt. 
„Ed,, T5 d raig 
GiAcu', L. de, 
Atſay, ee W 
DiAlars Te na L 
Mvyueiov aity Lg. 

Kopy de uadiaca, 
Eo Bexxfia wrnph' 
Ag GAN, un Ad. 


If Virgil did not rather write furiis. But it happens 
very unluckily, that Sophocles had no play ated fo early as 
Anacreon's writing his odes, and Sopliocles was the inven- 
ter of the white ſhoe; as the compiler of his life informs 
us. So that here is an additional proof of this ode's not 
being genuine, I ſuppoſe Sophocles white ſhoe was what 
Shakeſpeare in Hamlet, Act III. calls rayed foes: i. e 
with rays of ſylver, or tinſel. Homer's epithet of Thetis 


15 wen veortCa, which Milton hints at in his Maſk, 


By Thetis tinſeliſlipper' d feet. | 
1 3 « A man 
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A man may rime you ſo (as the clown ſays 


e in Shakeſpeare) eight years together, dinners 
and ſuppers and ſleeping hours excepted: tis 
* the right butterwomen's rank to market.” 


Tho' a few lines may paſs often unſuſpected, 
as thoſe of Muretus's did with Scaliger; yet when 


they happen ta be inſerted into the body of a 
work, and when their very features betray their 


baſtardy, one may venture not only to mark 
them for not being genuine, but entirely to re- 


move them. In K. Henry the fifth, there is a 


ſcene between Katharine and an old woman, 
where Mr. Pope has this remark, ** I have leſt 
this ridiculous ſcene as I found it; and am 
& ſorry to have no colour left, from any of the 


* editions, to imagine it interpolated.” But with 


much leſs colour Mr. Pope has made many grea- 


ter alterations ; and this ſcene is rightly omitted 


in the late elegant edition printed at Oxford. 


But ' tis a hard matter to fix bounds to criticiſm. 


However I will venture to make one aſſay on 
a paſſage of Horace, which has ſtood unmoleſted 
many ages. The poet, after dedicating his 
works to his patron Maecenas, addreſſes in a 
flattering ode the emperor. The ſubject is grave, 
and treated accordingly both with dignity and 
gravity. The prodigies, he ſays, which hap- 
pen'd at the death of Caeſar feem'd to be fore- 
| ep runners 


0 


0 
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runners of no leſs evils than thoſe which nn 
the world in the times of Deucalion: 


« Omne cum Proteus pecus egit altos 
&« Viſere montes. 


Horace knew where to leave off, which is a 
difficult matter for a leſs cultivated genius. Had 
the poet a deſign to burleſque Deucalion's flood, 
he could not do it more effectually than by the 
choice of ſuch trivial circumſtances as follow, 


« Piſcium et ſumma genus haeſit ulmo, 
Nota quae ſedes fuerat columbis : 
Et ſuperjecto pavidae natarunt 

* KAequore damae. 


The fiſhes were caught intangled on the boughs of 
high elms, the uſual babitations of doves (but rather 
of crows and mag-pies, &c.) and the fearful hinds 
ſwam in the ſea : what is ſuperjefto ? covering the 
face of the earth, the commentators tell us : but 
here, covering the backs of the hinds. But a more 
trifling ſtanza I never red; and the author, ſome 
monk or other, made it out of the following 
verſes of Ovid Met. I. 


9 Sylvaſque tenent delphines, et 0 
Incurſant ramis, agitataque robora pulſant: 
Nat lupus inter oves, &c. 
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The monk having murdered Ovid, and rifled 
his luxuriant thoughts, placed them in the mar- 
gin of his Horace; and the corruption, once 
made, was ſoon propagated. But how well do 
the verſes run without this ridiculous patch ? 

&« Jam ſatis terris nivis atque dirae 

* Grandinis miſit Pater ; et rubente 

* Dextera ſacras jaculatus arces 

«© Terruit Urbem : 

« Terruit gentes ; grave ne rediret 

ce Seculum Pyrrhae nova monſtra quaeſtae,, 

* Omne quum Proteus pecus egit altos 

„ Viſere montes. + 
«© Vidimus flavum Tiberim, retortis 
* Litore Etruſco, &c. &c. 


| Ovid himſelf has ſuffered much by theſe monkiſh 


interpolations and additions, nor has even Virgil 
eſcaped them. The players have in ſome places 
interpolated Shakeſpeare; and theſe interpola- 
tions, with other faults of his tranſcribers, are 
with great caution to be taken away; but if 
every critic will have a pull at him, and if this is 
left to meer unreſtrained will and fancy, we may, 
in time, be in danger of loſing the original itſelf; 
and the following fable may be but too juſtly ap- 
ply'd to our critics. 
Once upon a time a middle-aged man had 


courage to marry two wives together, the one 


young, 
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young, the other advanc'd in years. They were 
both great admirers of their huſband, andno little 
admirers of themſelves and their own dexterity : 
The huſband, a good-natur'd man, left himſelf 
to be dreſſed and comb'd by theſe two women, 
who ambitiouſly ſtrove, each of them, to make 
him as much as poffible like themſelves. The 
elder lady thought nothing ſo becoming as grey 


' hairs, which ſhe term*d fhoer bairs, all which ſhe 


was very careful to preſerve, but the black hairs 
ſhe plucked out by handfuls. On the other hand, 
the young lady, thinking an old man the moſt 
unhappy thing that could befal her, was reſolved 
the world ſhould think ſhe had married a young 
huſband ; with this view therefore ſhe comb'd _ 
her huſband's head, and on her part, pulled out 


all the grey hairs ſhe could find. But the unfor- 


tunate huſband, too late, found the ill effects of 
truſting theſe coxxEcTORS; for by their means 


he ſoon became almoſt entirely bald. 
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BOOK Il. 
HE N one conſiders the various tribes 
of rhetoricians, grammarians, ety- 
mologiſts, &c. &c. of ancient Greece: 


and here find the wiſeſt and beſt of * philoſophers 


inculcating grammatical niceties to his ſcholars ; 


not ſo foreign to his grand deſign of bettering 
mankind, as we now perhaps may imagine: when 
again we conſider that the Romans followed the 
Grecian ſteps; and here ſee a Scipio and Laelius 
Joining with an African ſlave in poliſhing the 
Latin language, and tranſlating the politeſt of 


the Attic authors; and ſome time after read of 


> Cicero himſelf, that he, when his country was 
diſtracted with civil commotions, ſhould trouble 
his head with ſuch pedantic accuracies, as whether 
he ſhould write ad Pirazea, Piraceum, or in 
Piraceum.— When, I ſay, all this is conſidered, 
and then turn our eyes home-ward, and behold 
every thing the reverſe; can we wonder that the 
ancients ſhould have a polite language, and that 
we ſhould hardly emerge out of our priſtine and 
Gothic barbarity ? 


. See Plato in 50 K and Xen. eo. L. III. c. 13. and 
L. Iv. c. 6. 


2. Cicer. in Epift. ad Att. VII. 3. 
| Amongſt 


cat# ts a » _ ws on. 


III. 
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Amongſt many other things we want a good 
grammar and dictionary: we muſt know what 
is proper, before we can know what is elegant 
and polite : by. the uſe of theſe, the meaning of 
words might be fixed, the Proteus-nature, if 
poſſible, of eyer-ſhifting language might in ſome: 
meaſure be aſcertained, and vague phraſes and 
ambiguous ſentences brought under ſome rule 
and regulation. But a piece of idle wit ſhall 
laugh all ſuch learning out of doors: and the no- 
tion of being thought a dull and pedantic fellow, 
has made many a man continue a blockhead all 
his life. Neither words nor grammar are ſuch 
arbitrary and whimſical things, as ſome imagine: 
and for my own part, as I have been taught from 
other kind of philoſophers, ſo I believe, that 
right and wrong, in the minuteſt ſubjects, have 
their ſtandard in nature, not in whim, caprice or 
arbitrary will: ſo that if our grammarian or 


lexicographer, ſhould by chance be a diſciple 


of modern philoſophy ; ſhould he glean from 
France and the court his refinements of our 
rongue, he would render the whole affair, bad 
as it is, much worſe by his ill management. 
No one can write without ſome kind of rules: 
and for want of rules of authority, many learned 
men have drawn them up for themſelves. Ben 
Johnſon printed his Engliſh Grammar. If 
Shakeſpeare and Milton never publiſhed their 
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rules, yet they are not difficult to be traced from 


a more accurate conſideration of their writings. 
Milton's rules J ſhall omit at preſent; but ſome 

of Shakeſpeare's, which ſavour of - peculiarity, 
I ſhall here mention : becauſe- when theſe are 
known, we ſhall be leſs liable to give a looſe to 
fancy, in indulging the licentious ſpirit of criti- 
ciſm ; nor ſhall we then ſo much preſume to 
judge what Shakeſpeare ongbt tb have written, as 


_ endeavour to diſcover and fetrieve. what he did 


write. 
R UL E I. 


Shakeſpeare alters proper names according 
fo the Engliſh pronunciation, 


Concerning this hberty of altering proper names, 
Milton thus apologizes in Smectymnuus, If 
in dealing with an out- landiſn name, they 
e thought it beſt not to ſcrew the Engliſh mouth 
&« to a harſh foreign termination, ſo they kept 
<« the radical word, they did no more than the 
c elegant authors among the Greeks, Romans, 
* and at this day the Italians in ſcorn of ſuch a 
re ſervility uſe to do. Remember how they 
% mangle our Britiſh names abroad; what treſ- 


* paſs were it if we in requital ſhould as much 
* neglect theirs ? And our learned Chaucer did 


& not ſtick to do os. writing Semyramus for 
Semiramis, 
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6c F emiramis, Amphiarax for Amphiaraus, K. Seies 
« for K. Ceyx the huſband of Alcyone, with many 
e ather. names ſtrangely metamorphis'd from 
<« true orthography, if he had made any account 
e of that in theſe kind of words.” Milton's 
obſervation is exceeding true; and to this affecta- 
tion of the Romans is owing the difficulty of 
antiquarians tracing the original names and places. 
Our Caſwell, Bowdich and Cotes, in a Roman 
mouth are Caſſvellanus, Boadicia and Cotiſo, The 
Portus Itius mention'd in Caeſar was a port below 
Calais called Vilſanu or Whitſan. The old Ger- 
man words Uat Awe ; i.e. fat or fruitful earth, 
the Romans called Batavia, When the north- 
eaſt part of Scotland was pronounced by the 
natives Cal dun, i. e. a hill of hazel, the Ro- 
mans ſoon gave it their Latin termination, and 
called it Caledonia, Many other names of places 
our antiquarians and ety mologiſts eaſily trace, if 
they can get but the radical word. This rule 
then is univerally true, that all nations make 
foreign words ſubmit to their manner of pronun- 
ciation. However our Shakeſpeare does not 
abuſe proper names like Chaucer or Spencer, 
tho* he has elegantly ſuited many of them to the 
Engliſh mouth. 

In his Midſummer- N icht s Dream, Act U. 
he hints at a ſtory told by Plutarch in the life of 


2 Camden's Brit. p. 254. 


Theſeus, 
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Theſeus, of one ite, daughter of the famous 
robber Sinis, whom Theſeus flew: he, 
hero-like, killed the father and then debauched 


the daughter. Her he calls very poetically 


Perigenta. 5 
Cleopatra had a ſon by Julius Caeſar, whom 


Plutarch tells us was called K wwoag/wn, Shakeſpeare 


in Antony and Cleopatra very properly writes it 


Cefario, not Ceſarion : Aar, does not make in 


Latin or Engliſh Platon, but Plato. And Priſ- 
cian the Grammarian obſerves that the Latins 
omit the # at the latter end of proper names. 
So + Cicero in his Tuſculan diſputations : Hinc 
ille Agamemno Homericus. And 888 Aen. 


VIII, 603. 


* Haud procul hinc Tarcho, et Tyrcheni tuta 
<« tenebant. 


From whence Aen. X, 290. Inſtead of 
80 Speculatus litora Tarchon, 


we muſt write Tarcho. 


The Jews name in the dicks of Venice 
Scialac, he makes Engliſh and calls Shylock, 
In Romeo and Juliet, Montecchi and Capello, are 
Montague and Capulet. And Amleth, he writes 
Hamlet; and Cunobeline or Kymbeline, he calls 


Ombeline. 


3. Priſc. I. 6. p. 690. I, Cic. Tuſc. difp. IIT, 26. 
| Macbeth's 


on SHAKESPEARE, 287 

Macbeth's father is variouſly written in the 
Scotiſn chronicles. Macbeth fil. Findleg : Innes 
of Scotland p. 791. Macbeth Mac-Finleg : Ibid. 
p. 803. Machabeus Filius Finele : Johan. de Fordin 
Scot. L. IV. c. 44. Salve, Maccabaee Thane Glam- 
mis; nam eum magiſtratum defuntto paulo ante 


patre Synele acceperat. Hector Boeth. Scot. hift. 


L. XII i 

Sinell thane of Gammis: Holinſh. p. 168. 
% By SinePs death, I know, Fm thane of Glamis, 
So our author, in Macbeth, Act 1. 


In Cicero's offices B. II. c. ix. is the following 
paſſage, Itaque propter aequabilem praedae partitio- 
nem, et BARGULUS ILLYRIUS LATRO, de quo eff 
apud Theopompum, magnas opes habuit. Thus the 
editions in Shakeſpeare's time ; and thus I found 
it in two manuſcripts. In the ſecond part of 


K. Henry VI. Act IV. Suffolk ſays, 


4 This villain here, 
« Being captain of a pinnance, threatens more 
Than Bargulus the ſtrong Illyrian pirate. 


In ſome later editions *tis printed in Cicero, 


Bardylis Illyrius latro. For my own part, I really 
imagine that Cicero gave this Illyrian name a 
Roman pronunciation and turn : but why the 
editors of Cicero print it Barqhlis, I don't know; 
Plutarch in the lite of Pyrrhus writes it Bad. 


In 
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In Coriolanus, Shakeſpeare has not kept 
ſtrictly to the orthography of Plutarch, whom 
he chiefly. follows in this hiſtory. Plutatch, 
Tus - BE “. Shakeſpeare, Sicinius Velutus. 
Plut. Ouzyianils, Shak. Virgilia: other hiſtorians 
ſay, Volumnia was wife of Coriolanus, whom 
Plutarch calls his mother. 

In Julius Caeſar, he has ſome variations in 
proper names: Plutarch, MAN. Shake- 


f ſpeare, Murellus: And Decimus Brutus Albinus, 


he calls Decius Brutus, Plut. ac, viz. an 
iſland near Philippi: Shak. Tharſus. Plut. 


| depen. Shak, Dardanius. 


In Antony and Cleopatra, Plut. A: Ni 
Shak. Dercetas. 

The late Lord Shafteſbury, in his 5 Advice 
to an Author, fell into a miſtake concerning the 
name of the unfortunate Deſdemona: But why 
& (ſays he) amongſt his Greek names, he ſhould 


have choſen one which denoted the Lady ſu- 


&« perſtitious. I can't imagine: unleſs, &c.“ Her 
name is not derived from A«ciJdagwr, but Aus- 
diu: i. e. THE UNFORTUNATE : and Giraldi 
Cinthio, in his novels, making the word femi- 
nine, calls her Diſdemona, from whom Shakeſ; peare 
took the name and ſtory. 

Thus 


5. Chara. vol. I. p. 348. 
6. Novella VII. Deca terza. Avene, che una virtueſa 
Dina, 
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ti 
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Thus the reader may ſee with what elegance, 

as well as learning, Shakeſpeare  familiarizes 

ſtrange names to our tongue and pronunciation. 


RULE I. 


He makes Latin words Engliſh, and nſes 
them according to their original idiom and lati⸗ 
tude. | 


In Hamlet, Act I. Horatio is ſpeaking of the 
prodigies, which happened before Caeſar's death, 


As harbingers preceding ſtill the fates - | 
And prologue to the * omen coming on. 


The omen coming on, i. e. the event, which hap- 
pened in conſequence of the omens. In the 
very ſame manner Virgil, Aen. I, 349. 


Dina, di maravighlioſa beilezza, Diſdemona chiamata, &c. 
He calls her afterwards, in allufion to her name, /a infelice 
Diſdemona. And I make no queſtion but Othello in his 
rapturous admiration, with ſome allufion to her name, 
exclaims, in Act III. 


« Excellent awretch ! perdition catch my ſoul, 
«*« But I do love thee — 


The ancient tragedians are full of theſe alluſions ; ſome in- 
ſtances I have mention'd above, p. 247. 


1. They read, J amen d. 
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« Cui pater intactam dederat, primiſque jugaret 


& Omini bus. | 


Ominibus, i. e. nuptiis : viz. the event which was 


the conſequence of the omens. 


In the Taming of a Shrew, Act I. 
ce Sir, I ſhall not be lack, in fign whereof, 


« Pleaſe you, we may * contrive this afternoon 


& And quaff carouſes to our miſtreſs* health. 


Contrive this aflernoon, i. e. ſpend this afternoon 


together. Terence has, contrivi diem, Thence 


*tis made Engliſh, and ſo uſed by Spencer in 


his Fairy Queen, B. II. c. 9. ſt. 48. 


Nor that ſage Pylian fire, which did ſurvive 
Three ages, ſuch as mortal men contrive. 


Contrive, i. e. ſpend. 
In K. Richard II. Act . 
“ Or any other ground * inhabitable, 


© Where never Engliſhman durſt ſet his foot. 


Inhabitable, Lat. inbabitabilis, that cannot be in- 
habited. Cicero de Nat. Deor. I. Regiones in- 


habitabiles et incultae. 


2. They have corrected, convive. 


3. In the late editions, unhabitable. 


de 


te 


III. 
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In Othello, Act IV. 
0 If I court more women, you'll /ouch with more 
«© men. 


In the ſame naught ſenſe Propertius II, 25. 
Luynceu, tune meam potuiſti zangere curam ? 


Epictetus in Enchirid. xxxiii. Nee dei, dis 


Ovauw wes yous xabagtitor AIITOMENAI d, ws 


yvoutugy &5t ptlaAyalicv. Mr. Theobald's edition 
reads, — Couch with more men. In Meaſure for 
Meaſure, A& III. In the ſame ſenſe we have 
— their beaſtly touches. And in Antony and 
Cleopatra, Act III. The neer-touch'd veſtal. So 
Horace calls Pallas, L. I. Od. 7. Intacta. 


In Othello, Act III. 

« But in a man that's juſt, 
4 They're cold dilations, working from the heart, 
That paſſion cannot rule. 


Dilations, à Lat. dilationes, delayings, pauſes, 4 
differendo. But in Act I. That 1 would all my 
filgrimage dilate. i. e. d dilatando, enlarge upon. 
exſpatiate, &c. 


In K. Lear, Act II. 


« I tax not you, you elements — 
* You owe me no fubſcriptien. 


Subſcriptio, is a writing underneath, a regiſtering 
our names ſo as to take part in any cauſe, ſuit 
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or ſervice. Hence it ſignifies, allegiance, ſub- 
miſſion, &c. And the verb ſubſcribere is not 
only to write under, but to aid and help, to abet 
and approve, &c. 


Ovid Triſt. L. I. El. x1. 


pl 
ac 


Di maris et caeli (quid enim niſi vota ſuper- 


« ſunt) 
« Solvere quaſſatac parcite membra ratis : 
Neve precor magni /u/cribite Caeſaris irac. 


In Meaſure for Meaſure, Act II. 


* Admit no other way to fave his life, 
« As1 ſubſcribe not that, 


Milton, B. XI, 181. 


So ſpoke, ſo wilh'd much- humbled Eve; but 
& fate 


« Subſcrifd not. 


That is, aſſented not, took not her part. But 


Milton abounds with words thus taken from the 


Latin; and uſes them according to that idiom. 
In 


4. Such are, religions, i. e. ſuperititious ornaments : I, 372. 


And thus Shakeſp. in Jul. Caeſ. Act I. uſes ceremonies. 


If you do find them dec d with ceremonies, 
Diſrobe bis images. 


Inſtinct, i. e. moved forward, puſh'd on: II, 937. XI, 562. 


Emblem, picture · work of wood, ſtone, or metal, inlaid in 


diverſe 


ſub- 
$ not 


but 


62. 
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In Julius Caeſar, Act I. 


e Brutus. If it be * toward the general 
cc good, 


„ Set honour in one eye, and death i' th? other, 


« And I will look on both indiferently. 


For let the Gods fo fpeed me, as 1 love 
The name of honour, more than [I fear death, 


How agreeable to his Stoic character does Shake- 
| ſpeare make Brutus here ſpeak ? Cicero de Fin. 


III, 16. Quod enim illi AAIAGOPON dicunt, id 


| mibi ita occurrit, ut INDIFFERENS dicerem. One 
| of the great diviſion of things, among the Stoics, 
| was into good, bad, indifferent; virtue, and what- 
ever partook of virtue, was good; vice, bad; 


but what partook neither of virtue nor vice, 
being not in our power, was indifferent : ſuch as 


honor, wealth, death, &c. But of theſe in- 


different things, ſome might be eſteemed more 
than others; as here Brutus ſays, I love the name 
of honor more than I fear death. See Cicero de 


diverſe colours, as in pavements, &c. IV, 703. Divine, 
1. foreboding : IX, 845. Per/on, i. e. character, quality, 
or ſtate, part to act in: X, 156. and many more too nu- 
merous to be mention'd here; but theſe may ſuffice to vin · 
dicate our author. I ought not to ſay windicate: for words 
thus uſed out of the common and vulgar track, add a * 
liar = Og ty and " to the diction of a poet. 


U 3 Fin. 
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Fin. III, 15, 16. The Stoics never deftroy'd 
choice among indifferent things. Their weoyſuiva 
were indifferentia cum mediocri aeftimatione, 
Chryſippus us'd to ſay, $ Mixe av ada 1401 
y T& this, ade Tay SQuecegegur txoums. Whilſt I 
continue ignorant of conſequences, I allways bold to 
thoſe things which are agreeable to my diſpoſition. 
Which ſaying of Chryſippus is thus further ex- 
plained by Epictetus, Al x4AG; Ailzow os Qu- 
Ado, Jr & wgoerndea 0 nanoc N alabos rd tei, 
cue & rc veoeiv, &, TW anoivoxav, % 76 
ayngd o ha aiclaveuvic ye, ors amo The Toy "Onay 
Oral aftws TE amoviut®). Kveawrepav dt ma "Onov th 
pfpus, % N ToAig 79 A. NUV ores 1 1VWIKG- 
ue, da hinet rd INNOE EKAOTHN N,, Exc, 
dri x04 pos TIT tyeyoveruſu, Hence the philoſophers 
fay finely and truiy, that if the real good and honeſt 
man knew future events, he would cooperate with 
ſickneſs, death, and loſs of limbs: in as much as be 
would be ſenſible that this happen*d to him from the 
order and conſtitution of the Whole : (for the Whole 
is principally to be preferred before the part, and 
the city, to the citizen: but now as: we are 
ignorant of future events, we ſhould by a right 
election hold to what is agreeable to our diſpoſitions. 
And this doctrine, of right election and rejection, 
they are full of, in all their writings. This being 
premiſed, Jet us ſee Brutus? ſpeech. 

5. *AſimSds bib. ©, x0. L. 

« Brutus, 


tus, 
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* Brutus. I do fear the people, 

Chuſe Caeſar for their king. 

« Caſſius. Ay, do you fear it? 

Then muſt I think, you would not have it ſo. 

4 Brut. I would not Caſſius ; yet I love him 
I ORE 

But wherefore do you hold me here ſo long? 

What is it, that you would impart to me? 

If it be aught toward the general good 

Set honour, &c. &c. | 


If it be ought toward the general good, 
(wee W A, wes Ty wow) as I am a part 
of that whole, a citizen of that city ; my prin- 
ciples lead me to purſue it; this is my end, 
my good: whatever comes in competition 
with the general good, will weigh nothing ; 
death and honor are to me things of an in- 
different nature : but however I freely acknow- 
ledge that, of theſe indifferent things, honor 
has my greateſt eſteem, my choice and love; 
the very name of honor I love, more than I 
fear even death.” 


In Antony and Cleopatra, Act V. 
% Cleop. Why that's the way 


Jo fool their preparation, and to conquer 
Their moſt * abſurd intents. 


6. They correct, a ur d. F 
U4 Abſurd, 
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Abſurd, harſh, grating. Lat. ab/urdus, ex ab ef 
ſurdus, à quo aures et animum-avertas, Cicer, 
pro Rolc. ſ. 7. Fraudevit Roſcius. Eft hoc quidem 
auribus animiſque abſurdum. Abſurdum eſt, i. e 
founds harſh, grating, unpleaſant. 7 


There 1s a paſſage in this play which I cannot 


here paſs over. Antony is ſpeaking of Octavius 


Caeſar, Act. III. 
+ He at Philippi kept 


« His ſword een like a dancer, while I ſhook - 


« The lean and wrinkled Caſſius; and *twas I 
e That the 7 mad Brutus ended. 


I omit the epithets given to Caſſius, as they are 
well known from Plutarch, and other paſſages 
of our poet. But why does Antony call Brutus 


Mad? — Plato ſeeing how extravagantly Dio- 


genes acted the philoſopher, ſaid, of him, zr. 
MAINOMENOE s Lwnxggrrs ds. That he was 
Socrates run mad. There is likewiſe an obſerva- 
tion drawn from the depth of philoſophy by 
Horace, Ep. I, 6. 


« Inſani ſapiens nomen ferat, aequus iniqui ; 
& Ultra quam ſatis eſt, virtutem fi petat ipſam. 


Now it this be the opinion of philoſophers them- 
iclves concerning philoſophy, that it may be 


7. In ſome late editions, /ad. 


perſued 


2 v2 ml 0:60 -o& rey 
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perſued with ſo much ardor and enthuſiaſm, 


that even the over-ſtrain'd perſuit may border 


on madneſs ; how ageeable is it to the character 
of the wild, undiſci plin'd Antony, to call even 
Brutus Mad, the ſober Brutus, the philoſopher 
and patriot ? Such as Antony look on all virtue 
and patriotiſm, as enthuſiaſm and madneſs. 


I will here add an inſtance or two of words 
and manners of expreſſion from other languages, 
which Shakeſpeare has introduced into his plays. 


In Hamlet, Act III. 


“That he, as twere by accident, may here 
« Affront Ophelia, 


i, e. meet her face to face. Ital. affrontare.' 


In Macbeth, Act II. 

« No, this my hand will rather 
Thy multitudinous fea incarnadine, 
60 Making the green one red. 


i, e. make it red, (as Shakeſpeare himſelf ex- 
plains it) of the carnation colour. Ital. colore 


incarnatino. 


In Henry V. Act IV. 


* And newly move 
« With caſted ſlough and freſh /egerity. 
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1: e. alacrity, lightneſs. Fr. legerete. Ital. leg- 


gerezza. He ſeems to allude to that fine i image 
in Virgil, Aen. IL 477. of Pyrrhus. 


Qualis ubi in lucem coluber, mala gramina paſtus, 
Frigida ſub terra tumidum quem bruma tegebat ; 
Nunc poſitis nouus exuviis, nitiduſque juventa, 
Lubrica ſublato convolvit pectore terga, | 
Arduus acl ſolem, et linguis micat ore triſulcis. 


In the Tempeſt, Act II. Gonzalo is giving 
an account of his imaginary commonwealth. 


No name of magiſtrate; 
Letters ſhould not be known; wealth, poverty, 
« And uſe of ſervice, none; contract, ſucceſſion, 
cc Bonrn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none. 


Bourn, from the French word, Borne, a bound 
or limit : which. was not known, as the poets 
ſing, in the golden age. Perhaps from Burde, 
collis, tumulas : theſe being the original boundarys. 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra, A&I. 


" « PII ſet a Born how far to be belov'd. 


i. e. a boundary, a limit. A Bourne, ſignifies 
with us, a head of a fountaine ; and towns, 
whoſe names end in bourn, are fituated upon 


ſprings of water : perhaps from the Greek word 
Beten, ſcaturire. I cannot help obſerving that 
Shakeſpeare in the former paſſage, 

| * Bourn, 
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& Bourn, bound of land, 


adds an explanation of the word, which is no 
unuſual thing with the beſt writers. In K. Lear, 


Act IV. he uſes it in it's original fignification, 
according to the Greek etymology, 


*« Edg. From the dread ſummit of this chalky 
*© bourn. 


I don't remember any one paſſage, wherein he 
uſes bourn for a ſpring-head. 


In Hamlet, Act II. The * mobled queen : this 
deſignedly affected expreſſion ſeems to be formed 
from Virg. Aen. II, 40. Magna comitante caterva. 


But Shakeſpeare has ſome Greek expreſſions. 
In Coriolanus, Act II. 


It is held 
6 That valour is the chiefeſt virtue, and 
*« Moſt dignifies the haver. 


i. e. the poſſeſſor. So having ſignifies fortune 


and riches. Macbeth, Act. I. 


« My noble partner 


8. I once thought it ſhould be mad/eg, 1. careleſly dreſſed, 
The word is uſed in the northern pargs of England ; and by 
Sandys in his travels, p. 148. The elder mabble their — 


In linnen, &c. 


we 
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* You greet with preſent grace and great pre- 
« diction. 

4 Of noble having. 

Having, Gr. {yes Lat. habentia. In Sophocles, 
AJ. Y. 157. oo DET, | | 

Tleos Þ Ty EXON®@' 0. $851& Lene. 
Ileos mv Exe, i. e. o the HAVER. 
In Hamlet, Act V. 
Clown. Ay, tell me that and umyote. 


i. e. put an end to your labors: alluding to, 
what the Greeks called by one word, BAN, 
the time for unyoking. Hom. Il. &. 779. 


Hu- d 1 pt wveos am Brrumvds, 


Schol. in) ryv tontegy: dei, nal" ov KAν, of Bots 
& over} Tav teſav. From this one word Horace 
has made a whole ſtanza, L. III. Od. 6. 


Sol übi montium 
« Mutaret umbras, et juga demeret 
Bobus fatigatis, amicum 
Tempus agens abeunte curru. 


Hence too our Milton in his Maſk. 
« Two ſuch I ſaw, what time the labour'd oxe 


In his looſe traces from the furrow came. 
Our 


95 
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Our Engliſh word Orphan comes from 5g@avcc, 
ab 5evcs* being as it were left in darkneſs, left 
void of their greateſt bleſſing their parents, the 
light and guide of their ſteps. Oe is ſpoken 
of one in the dark and obſcurity : eaves, 


| 6 aonu(Oy nov pyxirs i, ſays an ancient gram- 


marian on the Ajax of Sophocles. Now allow- 
ing Shakeſpeare to uſe the word orphan, as a 
Grecian would have uſed it, and how elegantly 
does he call the fairies, the orphan heirs of deſtiny : 
who adminiſter in her works, acting in darkneſs 
and obſcurity? The whole paſſage runs thus : 
In the Merry Wives of Windſor, Act V. 


« Fairies, black, gray, green and white, 
« You moon: ſhine revellers, and ſhades of night, 


_ « You Orphan-heirs of fixed deſtiny, 


** Attend your office and your quality. 


Had the poet written ouphen-heirs, he would have 
repeated the fame thing. Theſe ouphs I find in 
modern editions have routed the ow!s out of their 
old poſſeſſions : but I ſhall beg leave to reinſtate 
them again, in the Comedy of Errours, Act II. 


This is the fairy land: oh ſpight of ſpights ! 
We talk with goblins, ow/s and elviſh ſprights! 
If we obey them not, this will enſue, 
* They'll fuck our breath, and pinch us black 
and blue. | 
Theſe 
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Theſe owls which the Latins called ftriges, ac- 


cording to vulgar ſuperſtition had power to ſuck 


children's breath and blood. Ovid. Faſt. L. VI. 
133. 


Nocte volant, pueroſque petunt nutricis egentes, 
<« Et vitiant cunis corpora rapta ſuis. 
ce Carpere dicuntur lactantia viſcera roſtris, 
Et plenum poto ſanguine guttur habent. 


| Plin. XL 39. 


« Fabuloſum puto de ſtrigibus, ubera infantium 
« eas labris immulgere, 


NOR is Shakeſpeare's n in uling 
words to be paſſed over. 
In Richard II. Act II. 


« Why have thoſe baniſh'd and forbidden legs, 
* Dar'd once to touch a duſt of England's 
ground? 


i. e. interdifed. As the pope's legate told K. John, 
He [the pope] hath wholly interdicted and 


« curſed you, for the wrongs you have done 


*« unto the holy church.” Fox. Vol. I. p. 285 


So in Macbeth, Act I. 
* He ſhall live a man forbid. 


In 


1 


ium 
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In Macbeth, Act III. | 
« And put a barren ſcepter in my gripe, 
« Thence to be wrench'd with an unlineal hand. 


i, e. not of my line, or deſcent. 


In Macbeth, Act V. 


| For their dear cauſes 
« Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 
« Excite the mortified man. 


dear cauſes, i. e. dreadful, 


So in Hamlet. 
« Would I had met my deareſt foe in heav'n. 


Perhaps from the Latin dirus, dire, dear. In the 
tranſlation of Virgil by Douglaſs tis ſpelt dere. 
which the Gloſſary thus explains, Dere, to hurt, 
« trouble : Belg. Deeren, Deren. F. Theut. 
“ Deran. AS. Derian, nocere. It. hurt, injury.“ 

And ſhould it not be thus ſpelt in Shakeſpeare? 
But inſtances of our poet's uſing words contrary 
to the modern acceptation of them are number- 
leſs. 
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RULE III. 


Me ſometimes omits the primary and proper 
ſenſe, and uſes words in their Ty and im⸗ 
proper ſigniſication. 


Changes of garments, for different dreſſes, is a 


common expreſſion : and we ſay, 10 change, for 
to dreſs : properly to change one dreſs and put 
on another. But Shakeſpeare uſes 10 change, 
only for to new dreſs and adorn. 


In Antony and Cleopatra, AQ I. 


&« Charm. Ohl that Iknew this huſband, which 
you ſay muſt * change his horns with garlands. 


i. e. new dreſs and adorn. 


In Coriolanus, Act II. 
Cor. From whom J have receiv*d not only 


greetings, 
« But with them, change of id 


i. e. been newly adorned with honors ; received 
new ornaments of honors. 


Again, becauſe the popiſn and heatheniſh 


myſteries are vain and whimſical, he therefore 


ules myſteries, for vanities, or whimfies. 


1. They have printed it, charge. 
2. They have likewiſe printed it here, charge, 
In 


ore 


on SHAKESPEARE, 205 
In Henry VIII. Act 1. 
* Cham, Is't poſſible the ſpells of France ſhould 
<« juggle 


Men into ſuch ſtrange * myſteries. 


i. e. vanities, and whimſies. He is ſpeaking of 
court faſhions. 


RULE IV. 
He uſes one part of ſpeech fo2 anothez. 


For inſtance, he makes verbs of adjectives, 
as, to ftale, i. e. to make ſtale and familiar. 75 
ſafe, to make ſafe and ſecure, &c. &c. Antony 
and Cleopatra, Act I. 

« Ant. My more particular 
« And that which moſt with you * ſhould ſe je fe my 


„ going, 
« Is Fulvia's death. 


ſhould ſafe, i. e. ſhould make ſafe and ſecure. 


So again, he uſes verbs for ſubſtantives. Accuſe, 
for accuſation : Affect, for affection: Deem, for 
a deeming, an opinion: Diſpoſe, tor diſpoſition : 
Prepare, for preparation: Vam, for variation: 
&c. &c. And, adjefiives for ſubſtantives. As 
Mean, for mediocrity or mean eſtate, In K. 
Lear, Act IV. | 


2; They correct, mockeries, 
1. They correct, ſalve. 


X 6 Glo, 
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* Glo. Full oft 'tis ſeen 7-4 

* Our meas ſecures us. ne 
So Private, for privacy &c. Nothing is more 
frequent among the Latins than to uſe ſuhſtan- 
tively, * ardia, invia, avia, ſahera, aus Sc. &c. 
In imitation of whom our poet in Coriolanus, 
Act J. | 

As if I lov'd my little ſhauld be dicted 

In praiſes ſauc'd with lies. 


Again, be makes verbs of ſubſtantives, As, to 
bench, to voice, to paper, to progreſs, to tage, to 
eftate, to helm &c. &c. To ſcale, i. e. to weigh 
and examine: In Coriolanus, Act I. 


&« Men. I will venture 
« I To ſcale it a little more. 


i. e. to conſider it, to examine it. 


Again, he uſes ſubftantives adjectively ; or, by 
way of appoſition. So the Greeks ſay, 'Exxcdz dd- 
agxlov. Tx uh 03/409, and Homer II. &. 58. Tua 
re dial ung ir. Virgil Aen. XI, 405. Amnts Aufi- 
dus. Horace Epiſt. I, 12. y. 20. Stertinium acu- 
men. Propertius L. 2. Eleg. 31. Femina turba. 


2. Milton very frequently uſes adjectives in this manner, 
if the reader thinks proper, he may turn to the following in 
Paradiſe loſt. B. II, 97. and 278. B. IV. 927. B. VI. 78. 
B. VII. 368. B. XI. 4. 

3. They have printed, To ſtale it. 


And 
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And the Apoſtle in his firſt epiſtle to the Corin- 
thians, II, 4. t wee; aches, in perſwaſible, or, in- 
ticing words. 1. e. iv wifavoic ui ſoig. Shakeſpeare in 


Julius Caeſar, Act I. Tyber bank. And Act V. 
Philippi fields. In Coriolanus Act II. Crioli gates. 
In Hamlet, muſic vows, neighbour room &c. &c. 
And ſometimes, the ſubſtantive is ts be conſtrued 
adjeftively when put into the genitive caſe, Lueret. 
IV, 339. 

« Quia cum propior caliginis aer 

<« Ater init oculos prior. 

i. e. the air of darkneſs, for the dark air. Euripi- 
des in Hippol. y. 1368. | 


Moxbes d d Mν g eber tt. 

Ele avlewnres imomoa. = 
In vain have I exerciſed towards mankind the labors 
of piety : i. e. pious labots. St. Luke XVIII. 6. 
6 xpilns vg adias, the judge of injuſtice, i. e. the 
unjuſt judge. Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia p. 2. 
opening the cherry of her lips : 1. e. her cherry lips. 
Ariſtophanes in Plat. 268. Q xevcov ayſtinas imav. 
Þ thou who telleſt me a gold of words: i. e. golden 
words. Milton V, 212. 


« Over head the diſmal 41/5 
«© Of fery darts in flaming vollies flew. 


the hiſs of darts, i. e. the hiſſing darts. In the 
firſt part of K. Henry IV. Act J. 
| X 2 « No 
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6 No more the thirſty entrance of this ſoil 
„ Shall dawb her lips with her own children's 
*:biogd.. 


The entrance of this ſoil, i. e. this thirſty and po- 
rous ſoil, eaſily to be enter'd, and gaping to re- 
ceive whatever is poured into it. 


He ſometimes expreſſes one thing by two ſubſtan- 
tives; which the rhetoricians- call EN di doin, 
As Virgil. 

«© Patera libamus et auro, 


4. e. pateris aureis, In Antony and Cleopatra, 
Act IV. 


«6 I hope well of to morrow, and will lead you 
„Where rather Pl expect victorious life 
| 20 Than death and honour, 


i. e. than honourable death. 80 Spencer B. 2. 
c. 7. ſt. 42. 
Soon as thoſe glitter and arms he did eſpy. 


1. e. thoſe glittering arms. 


Again, be Y ſes adjeftives adverbially. So Vir- 
gil. Magnumque fluentem Nilum. Sole re- 
<« cens orto. Se matutinus agebat. Arduus in- 
c ſurgens, &c. And Homer II. g“. 147. 

Ns d ore xν⁰⁰iIů COD Ga jf, ih 


AABPOL trag WV, 5 
And 


＋ 


you 


3. 2. 


nd 
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And Milton, VII, 305. 


«© All but within thoſe banks where rivers now 
«+ Stream, and perpetual draw their humid train. 


In Henry VIII. Act 1. 


« He is equal rav*nous, as he is ſubtle. 


In Hamlet, Act II. 


I am myſelf indifferent honeſt. 


In Henry IV. Act V. P. Henry ſpeaking of 
Percy, 


I do not know a braver gentleman, 
More active valiant, or more valiant young. 


1, e. more actively valiant, or more valiantly 
young: or, one more valiant with activity, and 
young with valour. 


In Macbeth, Act J. 


“ Your highneſs' part 
+ Is to receive our duties; and our duties 
Are to your throne and ſtate, children and - 
e ſervants; 
Which do but what they ſhould, by doing 
„ every thing 


Cafe toward your love and honour. 


Safe, 1, e. with ſafety, ſecurity and ſuretiſhip. 


4. Tis corrected, e,. 
X 3 RULE 
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RULE v. 
He uſes the active participle paſſively. 
In King Lear. 


ce Who by the art of known, and feeling ſorrows, 
Am pregnant to good pity, 


feeling, 1. e. cauſing themſelves to be felt. 
In Antony and Cleopatra, Act IV. 


_& Cleop. Rather on Nilus* mud 
© Lay me ſtark naked, and let the water-flies 
«© Blow me into abborring. 


i. e. into being abhorred and loathed. 
In Macbeth, Act V. 


& As eaſie mayſt thou the intrenchant air 
* With thy keen ſword impreſs. 


Intrenchant, i. e. not ſuffering itſelf to be cut. 


Fr. trenchant, cutting. The woundleſs, the in- 


vulnerable air, as he expreſſes it in Hamlet. 


This manner of expreſſion the Latins uſe. 
Virgil, Siſtunt amnes : i. e. ſe fiſtunt. Accingunt 
operi, i. e. ſe accingunt. | 


Dives inacceſſos ubi oli s filia lucos 
Amiduo reſonat cantn, 


on SHAKESPEARE, . 311 

i. e. eſonure fatit, as Servius explains it. And 
Aen. I. 565. 

Tum breviter Dids vultum demiſſa profatur. 
i. e. demiſſo vultu. 

In King Lear, Act III. 
This night wherein the cub- draum bear would 

„ couch. | 
the cub-drawn, 1. e. having her cubs drawn from 
her; being robbed of her cubs ; the bear then is 
molt reſtleſs and furious. Prov. XVII, 12. Let 
a bear robbed of her whelps meet a man, rather than 
a fool in bis folly. Spencer B. 6. c. 11. ſt. 25. 
And fared like a furious wild bear 

« Whoſe whelps are ſtoPn away. 
Iwill mention one paſſage from the Acts XXVII. 
15. where the active participle is uſed paſſively, 
or elleptically, viz. inidoulss for t idilec æùrus, or 
emidovles rd WAoiov Tw aviyuce. When the ſbip could not 
bear up into the wind, we let her drive: Mn dunapivs 
[TAvis] avloÞYanuriy To d, imideules Oedt. Our 
ſailors now ſay, 1 ſail in the wind's eye, literally 
tranſlating the Greek phraſe, avloÞbaapeiv To dig. 

And the adjective paſſive actively. 

In the Twelfth-Night, Act J. 
Viol. Hollow your name to the reverberate 

44 hills 
1, Tis corrected, reverberant. 


X 4 « And 
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And make the babling goſſip of the air 
Cry out, Olivia! 


reverberate, i. e. cauſing it to be ſtricken back 


again. 
In Macbeth, Act J. 


& Or have we eaten of the inſane root, 
That takes the reaſon priſoner ? 


Inſane, i. e. cauſing madneſs. ab effettu, as the 
grammarians ſay. | 


e 


He uſes the thing done, foz the intention and 
deſire to do it. 


In Meaſure for Meaſure, Act III. 


„ Reaſon thus with life; 
If I do love thee, I do love a thing 
e That none but fools * would keep. 


i. e. would be deſirous and eager to keep. 


In the fame manner Milton IV. 1 75. 


The undergrowth 
Of ſhrubs, and tangling buſhes, had perplex'd 
All path of man, or beaſt, * that paſs'd that 

. 
| LE: 

1. They print, would reck. . 

2. Here our poet's attention was wanting, There was 
; oc no 
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i. e. that ſnould now or hereafter endeavour to 
paſs that way. So Euripides in Io, Y. 1326. 


"Hxvoos 5 H txlewev. Audiviſti quomodo me interfe- 
cit, i. e. interficere voluit. 


RULE VI. 


Pe often adds to adjectives in their compara⸗ 
five and ſuperlative degrees, the ſigns marking 
the degrees. $2. 


In King Lear, Act II. | 
Corn. Theſe kind of knaves I know, which in 


ce this plainneſs 
Harbour more craft and more corrupter ends 
Than twenty ſilly &c. 


In Henry VIII. Act I. 


There is no Engliſh ſoul 
« More ftronger to direct you than yourſelf. 


Nor is this kind of pleonaſm unuſual among 
the Latins and Grecians. Virgil in Ciris. 


* Quis magis optato queat eſſe beatior aevo? 


Plautus in Aulul. 
te Tta mollior ſum magis, quam ullus cinaedus. 


„ no MAN yet to endeavour. to paſs that way &c Dr. 
Bentley. N. B. Many of the paſſages which I have above 
cited from Milton, tho' not taken notice of in the notes, 
have been altered or miſunderſtood. 


Euripides 
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Euripides in Heeuba, y. 357. 


Oude d“ &o tn MAAAON EYTTXESTEPOE 
H Cov. Wy 
RULE VII 


He frequently omits the auxiliary verb, am, 
is, are Ff, and likewiſe ſeveral particles, as to,. 
that, a, AS Fc. 


In Macbeth, Act I. 

King. Is execution done on Cawdor yet? 
Or not thoſe in commiſſion yet return'd ? 
i. e. Or are not &c. 


In Hamlet, Act III. 


« But *tis not ſo above, 
«© There is no ſhuffling, there the action hes 
In his true nature; and we ourſelves compelled 
« Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults 
4 To give in evidence. 


In Macbeth, Act IV. 


« Malc. I'm young, but ſomething 
«You may * diſcern of him through me: and 
« i don 
]JTo offer up a weak, poor, innocent lamb, 


1. You may ſee ſomething to your advantage by betray- 
ing me. Mr. Theobald reads, inſtead of diſcern, dejerve. 


- 


en SHAKESPEARE. 378 

* T appeaſe an angry, God. 
i. e. and tis wiſdom. = 

The particle hat is omitted, in Macbeth Act II. 
« Go bid thy miſtreſs, when my drink is ready 
* She firike upon the bell. 

A omitted, in King Lear, Act III. 
« Be ſimple anſwerer, for we know the truth. 
i, e. Be a ſimple anſwerer: anſwer directly. 


Te, the ſign of the infinitive mood, omitted, 
in Macbeth, Act III. 


] am in blood 
cStept in ſo far, that ſhould I wade no more, 
*« Returning were as tedious as go o'er 


1. e. as 0 go oer. 


To, the ſign of the dative caſe, omitted, in Ju- 
lius Caeſar, Act IV. 


And now, Octavius, 
« Liſten great things. | 


As omitted, in like manner as the Latins omit 
ut and the Greeks ws. Shakeſpeare in Cymbe=-- 
line, Act V. 


“ Forthwith they flie 
* Chickens, the way which they ſtoop'd eagles. 


So 
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So Horace, L. 2. Ep. 2. V. 28. 


Poſt hoc vebemens ** et ſibi et hoſti 
Iratus pariter. 


And in his poetics, 


« Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere, fidus 
% Interpres. 


i. e. like a ſervile tranſlator. And Sophocles in 
Oedip. Col. 138. 


Mi p ix led weorion| ANOMON. 
Schol. atimu.ro NE, i 5, dg d vofOu. 


R U L E IX. 
He uſes, But, for otherwiſe ban: Or, for be- 


fore: Dnce, once for all, peremptorily : From, on 
account of : Not, for not only : Nor do two ne- 


gatives allways make an affirmative, but deny 


more ſtrongly, as is well known from the Greek, 
and modern French languages. | 


In the Tempeſt, Act I. 


« Mir. I ſhould fin, 
c To think but nobly of my grand-mother. 


1. e. otherwiſe than nobly. See Mr. Theobald's . 


note. Spencer B. III. c. 3. ſt. 16. 

gut this I read, that ut if remedy 

Thou her afford, full ſhortly I her dead ſhall ſee. 

i. e. unleſs you afford her &c. 
In 


| on SHAKESPEARE, 317 
In Cymbeline. Act II. 
Phi. And I think, 
He'll grant the tribute, ſend the 
* Or look upon our Romans, whoſe remem- 
„ brance | 
Is yet freſh in their grief. 


Or lock, i. e. before he look. So Douglaſs in his 
tranſlation of Virgil. Aen. I, g. 


« Multa quoque et bello paſſus, dum conderet 
& urbem 
c Inferretque deos Latio. 


Grete payne in battelles ſafferit he alſo 
Or he his goddis brocht in Latio, 


Daniel VI, 14. And the lions — brake all their 
bones in pieces or ever they came at the bottom of the 


dien. 


In Much ado about nothing, Act I. 
« Pedro. Look what will ſerve, is fit; tis once, 
te thou loviſt; 
« And I will fit thee with the remedy. 


In Coriolanus, Act II. 


« 1 Cit. Once, if he do require our voices, 
« we ought not to deny him. 


So the Greeks uſe Arat, cer!o, omnino, plane et 
vere, From whence our tranſlators : Pſalm 
LXXXIX, 35. Once have I ſworn. LXX. anaf 
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Gore, Pſ. LXII. 11. God hath ſpoken vnce. 
Arat Id 0 > Jeos, i. e. as Suidas 1 interprets it, 
eropailud; 5 wailixis. i. e. once for all, perempto- 
rily. And thus the paſſage in the epiſtle to the 
Hebrews, VI. 4. is to be explained, Toys ANAZ 
Ouliodalas, qui vere et omnino funt illuminati, And 


feme! is uſed ſometimes in this ſenſe by the pureſt 


Latin authors. Milton, III, 233. 
« He her aid 
« Can never ſeek, once dead in fins, and loſt, 
. once for all, thoroughly. Homer ufes AA 
in * ſame ſenſe Od. . 


Beaow AIIAE wees 4 YX,0wv ame du O. 


Tiom, on account of. In Coriolanus, Act III. 


„ Com. I have been conſul, and can ſhew from 
&© Kome 


« Her enemies marks upon me. 


From Rome, on account of Rome, in her ſervice. 
So Milton in Samſon Agoniſtes, V. 8. 


4 Owherefore was my birth from heav*n foretold 
« Twice by an angel—— 
% And rom ſome great act 
& Or benefit reveald to Abraham's race? 
i. e. on account of fomc great act or benefit &c. 


Not, for not only. In Coriolanus, Act III. 
« Sic. As now at laſt 


„ Giv'n 


« N 
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« Giv'n hoſtile ſtroaks, and that not in the 
<« preſence 

« Of dreaded juſtice, but on the miniſters 

« That do diſtribute it. 

not in the preſence, i. e. not only in the preſence 

&c. So the Latins uſe non, for non modo: and 

the Greeks OY for OX MONON. In Theocritus 

Idyll. X, 19. | 
TuÞa3; d OTK aire; 6 HA e, 

AM apęoilis s eg. 
OTK 1. e. 2 voy. So Longinus r $:av OT T5» 
vow, ana TW arvxiav * imoingey aiuwnor, Homer 


bas poetically feigned not only the nature of the 


Gods, but likewiſe their misfortunes eternal. And 
thus ought to be interpreted St. John VII, 22. 
Ad rde Muang dedwnev vir Th Wepilopnr, OX Grs tx 
Ts Mugs il, GAA” i Tay wal ig. where x 1s 
for s wvov, and it ſhould thus be tranſlated, Not 
that it is of Moſes only, but likewiſe of the fathers. 


In Julius Caeſar, Act III. 


„ Brut. There is no harm intended to your 
<« perſon, 


* Nor to no Roman elle. 
In Macbeth, Act II. 


Nor tongue, nor heart, cannot Conceive ner 
name thee. 


1. See welnth above p. 154. 


RULE 
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RULE X 
Me uſes the abſtrac foꝛ the concrete. viz. com- 


panies, for companions: youth, for young perſons : 
reports, for people who made the reports. 


In Anthony and Cleopatra, Act II. 


« Ant. And have my learning from ſome true 
«1 reports | 
« That drew their ſwords with me. 


In King Richard II. Act I. 


« Mowb. O let my ſoveraign turn away his face, 
« And bid his ears a little while be deaf, 
Till I have told this flander of his blood, 


How God and good men hate ſo foul a liar. 
this flanler, i. e. this ſlanderer. So Terence uſes 


ſcelus for ſceleſtus. Andria Act V. Scelus quem 


hic laudat. And Virgil has this figure in a ſeem- 
ing intricate paſſage. Aen. V, 541. 


Nec bonus Eurytio prælato invidit honori. 


Nor did the good Eurytio envy him the preemi- 


nence of honor. So *twill be conſtrued : but Ho- 
nori, is, the honorable perſon, prelato, which was 
prefer'd before him. As Milton, III, 664. 


1. Some read, reporters. N. B. Mot of the readings, 
which are brought as examples, have been altered in ſome 


editions or other, of our poet. 


** Buk 


IC 


_ 


| 
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« But chiefly man 


His chief delight and favour. 


i. e. his favourite. In Othello Act I. perfection, 


i. e. one ſo perfect. 
It is a judgment maim'd, and moſt imperfect, 


That will confeſs perfection ſo could err 
Againſt all rules of nature. 


i, e. one ſo perfect as Deſdemona. 


RULE XI. 


To compleat the conſtruction, there is, in the 
latter part of the ſentence ſometimes to be ſup- 
plied ſome word, oz phraſe from the former part, 
either expreſſed, or tacitly lignified, 


In Homer, Il... 579. 


EI © AY tyav autos AIKAEN, 3 u dr 6 
Ae zm Nε,n- Aavaar IGEIA 33 Isa. 

The adjective ia, in the latter part of the 1. 
tence, agrees with d hen tacitly ſignified in Inacw. 
And thus Euſtathius, v'raxs5io i dh, 1 A rg 
ivZoo iv phpals , i. 


In the Tempeſt A& IV. 
The ſtrongeſt ſuggeſtron 


« Our worſer genus can. 


i. e. can ſuggeſt. 
1. They have corrected, afe#ion. 
Y 
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In Macbeth Act IV. 


ALX dare not Ry much, ke. 
« But cruel are the times, when we are craitors, 
« And do not know ourſelves. 


viz. to be traitors. 


RULE XII. 


Me uſes the Nominative caſe abſolute ; 
rather elliptical. 

The grammarians term this &raxonebov, In- 
ſtances from the ancients are numberleſs, but it 
may be neceſſary to mention one or two. In 
Terence. Hec. Act III. 


& Nam nos omnes, quibus eſt alicunde aliquis ob- 
äjectus labos, 
& Omne quod eſt interea 3 priuſquam 10 
9 reſcitum eſt, lucro gf. 


Terence begins the ſentence with a nominative 
caſe, as if he ſhould finiſh it with Iucro habermus: 
but yet does finiſh- it, as if he in the begin- 
ning had written Nabis omnibus. Leſt any one 
ſhould think the ſentence is to be thus ſupplied, 
Suod attinet ad nos omnes, or with xl, I will 
add a ſimilar place from Plautus in Poen. Act 
III. Sc. III. 


Au, 


= 
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c Tu, ſi te di ament, agere tuam rem occaſſa ef. 


The ſentence begins as if he would end it with 
occaſionem nactus es; but it ends, as if in the 
beginning he had ſaid 771i. And Hirtius Bell. 
Afr. C. 25. ** Rex Juba, cognitis Caeſaris diffi- 
« cultatibus, copiarumque paucitate, non eſt vi- 
4 ſum dare ſpatium convaleſcendi.” 


In Hamlet Act III. 


« Your majeſly and we, that have free ſouls, it 
touches us not. | 

He begins with a nominative caſe, as if he would 

ſay, what care we, it touches us not : but cutting 

ſhort his ſpeech makes a ſoleciſm. Many kinds 


of theſe embarraſſed ſentences there are in Shake- 


ſpeare. And have not the beſt authors their 
dxvecroyiau, as the grammarians call them, ſeem- 
ing inaccuracies, and departure from the com- 
mon and trite grammar? 


RULE Xu. 


He makes a ſudden tranſition from the plural 
number fg the ſingular. 


And ſo likewiſe do the moſt approved writers 
of antiquity. 


1 Te- 
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Terence in Eunuc. Act II. 


e Dii boni]! quid hoc morbi eſt ? adeon? homi- 
nes immutarier 

Ex amore, ut non cognoſcas eundem eſſe? 

On which paſſage thus Donatus, More ſuo d plu- 

rali numero ad ſingularem ſe convertit, Here eun- 

dem agrees with hominem included and underſtood 

in the plural homines. Sophocles in Elect. V. 14.15. 


a iNalu TTNAIKEx, dvdpes aur 
Ted TSgy0v, GAA oiya TIPOEMENE. 


Tlecopeve for weoouirdls. As the ſpeech is directed 
to the chorus, he conſiders them as one or ma- 
ny. Euripides in Phaen. y. 403. 


| Ti OYDALIN w dusuis; 
Ho. 25 py piyu50v, A EXEI wapproia, 


In the ſecond verſe 6 quyas is to be ſupplied. St. 
Paul in his epiſtle to the Galatians vi, 1. YMEIE 
oi IINEYMATIKOI xalaglitto$ ToiZrov / iv Trevuall 
wexornlG-, LEOIINN otavlev un &% ov ,t 5g. 
So Milton in a remarkable paſſage, IX, 1182. 
| | &« Thus it ſhall befall 
« Him, who to worth in women over-truſting, 
Lets her will rule; reſtraint foe will not brook. 


Cicero abounds with ſuch tranſitions; I will 


mention one, becauſe Shakeſpeare has exactly 


its parallel. Decius cum ſe devoveret, et equo 
cc ad- 
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& 2dmiſlo in mediam aciem Latinorum irruebat, 
C aliquid de voluptatibus ſuis cogitabat? nam ubi 
<« eam caperet. De Fin. II, 19. Here the relative eam 
agrees with voluptatem, to be ſupplied from volup- 
tatibus: juſt as in Antony and Cleopatra Act II. 


«© My powers are creſcent, and my auguring hope 
% Says it will come to th? full. 

The relative it agrees, and is to be referred to 
power underſtood in the plural powers. By the 
by, when Shakeſpeare put theſe words in An- 
tony's mouth, he had a view to what Maho- 
met ſaid in a ſort of prophetic rapture, That 
he would make his creſcent a full moon. 


In Timon Act III. 
&* Who ſtuck and ſpangled you with flatteries, 
& Waſhes it off, and ſprinkles in your faces 
«© Your reaking villany. 


In Macbeth Act III. 


« And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 
« When mine is blanch'd with fear. 


In Antony and Cleopatra Act III. 
„ You are abus'd 
* Beyond the mark of thought ; and the high 
« Gods 
* To do you juſtice, make his miniſters 
Of us, and thoſe that love you. 
| 3 This 
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This tranſition is very frequent among the anci- 
ents, from ſingular to plural, and plural to ſin- 
gular, when the deity is mentioned: and one 
reaſon may be becauſe they conſidered Deity, as 
one or many. 


RULE XIV. 
He ſhortens wozds by fkriking off the fir ſt 02 


laſt ſyllable : and ſometimes lengthens them by 
adding a Latin termination. 


*Tis very cuſtomary in our language to ſtrike 
off the Grit ſyllable. Hence we ſay, ſample, 
for example: ſpittle, for hoſpital &c. &c. In 
Shakeſpeare among many others, mends, for 
amends: file, for defile : fend, for defend: foꝛte, 
for inforce, reinforce: point, for appointments : 
ſconce, for en/conce &c. &c. Uailful, for availful : 
In Meaſure for Meaſure Act IV. 


* He ſays to vaiffu/ purpoſe. 
i. e. to a purpoſe which will fully avail. Serving, 
for obſerving: In Timon of Athens Act. I. 


88 Apem. What a coil's here, 
Serving of becks and jutting out of bums? 


i. e. obſerving one another's nods and bows. 
So ſervans for obſervans, among the Latins. 


Nor 
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Nor is it unuſual with Shakeſpeare to ſtrike 
off a ſyllable, or more, from the latter part of 


words. So he uſes oftent, for oſtentation: intrinte, 
for intrinſicate, or intricate: in K. Lear Act II. 


<* Like rats oft bite the holy cords; atwaine, 

* Which are too? intrince © unlooſe. 

i. e. too intrinſicate, too perplext. Mr. Theo- 
bald prints it thus, 

Like rats oft bite the holy cords in twain 

« Tov intrinſicate © unlooſe. 

And lets us fairly know the old books of autho- 
rity read, 

Like rats oft bite the holy cords atwaine 

© Which are “ intrince, to unlooſe. 

How came Mr. Theobald, who valued himſelf 
for being a critic, to give us the gloſs, for 
the original word? Atwain, is an old word uſed 
by Chaucer, for in two, aſunder, in twain. And 
then his other correction is too bold: he comes 
like an unſkilful ſurgeon to cut and flaſh, when 
he ſhould heal. This ſhortening of words 1s too 
much the genius of our language: and from 
hence the etymologiſts know how eaſy tis to 
trace porpoiſe from porcus piſcis: oſtrich, from 
ge heuuSe : to rap, from parity &c. &c. and 
many more of the like ſort, too numerous here 
to be mention'd. 


l x | On 
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On the other hand he lengthens words by 


giving them a Latin termination. In Hamlet 


Act III. 


&© Oh, ſuch a deed, 
&« As from the body of cantra#ion plucks 
The very ſoul, and ſweet religion makes 
A rhapſody of words, 


cont ratlion, i. e. contract. 


This lengthening of words, ** giving OP 
terminations, was the firſt 1 improvement of lan- 
guages, which originally, perhaps chiefly, con- 
ſiſted of undeclined monoſyllables. This ſeems 
to be the cafe of the politeſt language in the 
world, the Greek language. The old Greek 
word for a houſe was AO, afterwards they added 
the termination, and called it q Barley was 
| KPI, afterwards 9 and xgiuvey : in Vain, MAIS, 
afterwards pad idiuc: again, or backwards, Alx 
i. e. orie: eafily PA i. e. fd. BPI, afterwards 
Beibo and Berepor. AAIIHI 1, e. di. And fo 
of many other words, which are not by any ab- 
breviations ſhortened, as the grammarians tell us; 
but were the old original words, brought again 
into faſhion and uſe by the poets, juſt as our 
Shakeſpeare and Milton often choſe the Saxan 
and obſolete words. 


hobbl 
into p 
ſhoulc 
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T O theſe rules many others may eaſily be 
added; but what has already been ſaid, may 
lead the way to a right reading of our author. 
Concerning the ſtrict propriety of all theſe rules, 
as being exactly ſuitable to the genius of our 
language, I am not at all concerned: tis ſuffici- 
ent for my purpoſe if they are Shakeſpeare's 
rules. But one thing more {till remains of no 
little conſequence to our poet's honor, and that 
is the ſettling and adjuſting his metre andirhythm. 
For the not duly attending to this, has occaſi- 
yd Arange alterations in his plays : now proſe 
hobbles into verſe, now again verſe is degraded 
into proſe ; here verſes are broken, where they 
ſhould be continued; and there joined where 
they ſhould be broken. And the chief reaſon 
of theſe alterations of his verſes ſeems to pro- 
ceed from the ſame cauſe, as the changing his 
words and expreſſions ; that is, the little regard 
we pay to our poet's art, | 


Dryden ſays that Milton acknowledged to 
him, that Spencer was his original : but his origi- 
nal in what, Mr. Dryden does not tell us: certain- 
iy he was not his original in throwing aſide that 
Gothic bondage of jingle at the end of every 
line; *twas the example of our BEST EnGL1sn 


r. Dryden's preface to his Fables. 
2. Milten's preface to his Paradiſe loſt. 
: TRA- 


34 
0 
b 

4 


— —— eee 
o A 


* W 8 £2 


Which gives 
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TRAGEDIES here he followed; HIS nonougep 
SHAKESPEARE. And from him, as well as from 


Homer and Virgil, he ſaw what beauty would 
reſult from variety. 


Our ſmootheſt verſes run in the iambic "YES 
pes citus, as Horace terms it; becauſe we haſten 
from the firſt to the ſecond ſyllable, that chiefly 
ftriking the ear. And our epic verſe conſiſts of 
five feet or meaſures, according to common 
ſcanſion. 


ded on'ths crõw ing of [the cock. 
„ 4 5 
Verſes all of this meaſure would ſoon tire the 


ear, for want of variety: he therefore mixes the 
trochaic foot. 


it fa 
1 


and wic|ked dreams'ibiiſe 
1 1 7 5 


And how beautifully are trochees intermixed in 


Naturel SS ems dẽad 
5 


the following, where lady Macbeth ſpeaks in a 


hurry and agitation of mind? 
——|He's a bout it 
+ 5 


The tribrac is likewiſe uſed by our poets, as 
equivalent in time and meaſure to the iambic. 


the fterneſt 
2 


good "eo 
3 


So Milton II, 302. 


3. Milton's poem on Shakeſpeare, ann. 1630, 


tim 


— — „ OY je 
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a x Labs Meuter — bong gone 
3 


And Shakeſpeare very RIS in K. Lear, 
Act IV. 


Edg. S6 mi'ny fã thõm dõwnſprꝭcipi tàting. 


which has the ſame effect as that in Virgil. 


* Procumbit humi bos. 
And | 


“ Ruit oceano nox. 


But the great art in Milton, of placing a ſpon- 


dee in the fifth place, ought not here to be omit- 


ed; this occaſions pauſe and delay, and calls for 
the reader's attention: ſo in the ſeventh book, 
where God ſpeaks to Chaos, 


Silenceſyè troũb led Pave wap thou'Dtep, peice 
I "F120 4 | — 
No ſpondee in the fifth place in Greek or Latin 


verſes can equal this beauty; and no poet did 
ever equal it, but Shakeſpeare. In Macbeth. 


Whit hath quënch'd thẽm häth giv*n|me fire--Hark ! peace! 
0 (8 Lal 
If the ſpondaic foot, then the anapeſt, as 6 * 
time, may likewiſe be admitted. 


Othello. And giveithy mth 5 


— 
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W 66 BAGS e my AN me. 


Speak to PET thou uy E|vill pos mg 


This paſſage is in Julius Caeſar, where Brutus 
ſpeaks to the ghoſt : thoſe anapeſts /p*at 15 me, 
what thou art, have a beautiful effect, as they 
ſhew a certain confuſion on a ſurpriſe. Spirit is 
a monoſyllable, and fo conſtantly uſed in Milton. 


SHAKESPEARE has ſeveral hemi- 
ſtiques; a poetical licence that Virgil introduced 
into the Latin poetry : but there have not been 


wanting hands, to fill theſe broken verſes up for 


both the poets. It may not be diſpleaſing to 
the reader to point out ſuch kind of workman- 
ſhip in Virgil. In the ſixth Acne, the hero 
ſpeaks to the Sybil. 


« Foliis tantum ne carmina manda, 
<« Ne turbata volent, rapidis ludibria ventis : 
6c Ipſa canas, oro. Finem dedit ore loquendi. 


The river God — is ſpeaking of himſelf, 
Aen. VIII. 


« Ego ſum, pleno quem flumine cernis 
* Stringentem ripas, et pinguia culta ſecantem 
Coeruleus Tybris. Coele gratiſſimus amnis. 


Some 
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Some other ſuſpected places may be pointed 
out : but I ſubmit to the judgment of the rea- 
der, whether he can think 'theſe additions, any 
other than botches in poetry : and how much 


more virgihan would theſe verſes appear, were 
they left as I have here marked them? 


I T ought not to be forgotten that Shake- 
ſpeare has many words, either of admiration or 
exclamation, &c. out of the verſe. Nor is 
this without example in the Greek tragedies, 
In the Hecuba of Euripides y. 863. 


dev 
| Oux 271 Ivilav 6 o5is io” iedteg@-. 


Sophocles in Aj. y. 748. 
is is 
Beadcav 1pas ag d ride Thy oder 
Iliurwy l νẽ u, 1 amy tyw Beads ; 
And again y. 1021. 
014408 
t' txxaAvibor, ws d > Wav Randy. 


In Hamlet Act I. 


Gh. So art thou to revenge, when thou ſhalt 
« hear. 

« Ham. What? 

Gh. I am thy father's ſpirit. 
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And preſently after, | 

* Gh. If thou didſt ever thy 4 father E 

„Ham. Oh heav'n! 

„ Gh. Revenge his foul and moſt unnatural 
„ murther! 

cc Ham. Murther 

6 „h. Murther moſt foul, as in 1 the beſt it is. 


0 Othello Act III. 


&« Oth. Oh, yes, and went between us very oft. 

C Jago. Indeed! 

* 'Oth. Indeed] ay, indeed. Diſcern'ſt thou ought 
jn that? | 


And in many other places exactly after the caſt 
of the ancient plays. There are ſome poetic 
liberties that our author takes, ſuch as length- 
ening words in ſcanſion, as witensſs, fideler, an- 
gery, Henery, carjeant, captain, ſtãtiie, desire, 
villain, fire, hinr, grace, great, &c. &c. 


VOSSIUS ſpoke very ignorantly of our lan- 


guage when he aſſerted that our verſes run all, 
as it were, in one meaſure, without diſtinction 
of members or parts, or any regard to the natu- 
ral quantities of ſyllables. For are not theſe 
ſubſtantives as much trochees, . conduZ, conſort, 
conteſt, &c. and the verbs from theſe ſubſtantives, 
as much iambics, condi, conſort, conteſt, &c. 
as 


Milto 
well!: 
ſound 
moſt 
wiſe 
Milte 
out ft 


and 1 


want 
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as any Latin or Greek words whatever? Again, 
Kuful, faithful, nature, venture, &c. have all the 
firſt ſyllable long. However our poſition in the 
main determines the quantity, and a great deal 
is left to the ear. 


But let us take any verſe in Milton or Shake- 
ſpeare, for example. 


Say this he mm ides Ny Al View, 


And tranſpoſe the words, 
Say firſt for heav*n'nothing'from Fon Sa hides, 
I | 2 3 | 5 


who cannot feel the difference, even ſuppoſing 
he could not give a reafon for it ? 


| THE greateſt beauty in diction is, when it 
correſponds to the ſenſe. This beauty our lan- 
guage, with all its diſadvantages, can attain; as 
I could eaſily inftance from Shakeſpeare and 
Milton. We have harſh, rough conſonants, ag 
well as the ſoft and melting, and theſe ſhould 
ſound in the ſame muſical key. This rule is 
moſt religiouſly obſerved by Virgil; as is like- 
wiſe that of varying the pauſe and ceſura, or as 
Milton expreſſes it, he ſenſe being variouſly drawn 
out from one verſe into another, For it is variety 
and uniformity that makes beauty; and, for 
want of this, our riming poets ſoon tire the ear: 
for 
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for rime neceſſarily hinders the ſenſe from being 
variouſly drawn out from one verſe to another. They 
who avoid this Gothic bondage, are unpardona- 
ble, if they don't ſtudy this variety, when 
Shakeſpeare and Milton have ſo finely led them 
the way. 


But to treat this matter, concerning his metre, 
ſomewhat more exactly: tis obſerved that when 
the iambic verſe has its juſt number of ſyllables, 
tis called acatalectic; when deficient in a ſyllable 
. catalefiic;, when a foot is wanting to compleat 
the dipod, according to the Greek ſcanſion, bra- 
chycatalefic ; when exceeding in a ſyllable, H- 
percatalefic. 


The 1ambic monometer acatalectic, of two 
feet. 
dei, jt w | 
”— 
Bea | tus il 
0 
No it | is ſtrũck 
1 2 
Liſt night | of all 
= 2 
Fer Hee | uba Haml. 
I 2 


feet at 


R 


Th 
feet. 


Oc 


* | 
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Ivo trüths | ire told Macb. 

1 2 
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Iambic monometer hypercataletit, of two 
feet and a ſemiped. 


dei, pity @ | was 
1 
Bei | tas il] le 
"4 2 
ind more | i beg | not 
7-4 2 
Thin yield | thte cow | ard 
1 2 Macb. 
ind prey | on gar | bage 
_ 2 
The Iambic dimeter brachycatalectic of three 
feet. | 
aa, paty @ | Tak Auf, 
5 3 
Bei | tus il | I qui 
"I 2 3 
Till then | Enoiigh | còme friends 
3 3 
S6 pry | thie gs | with me 
it sight | ind ſhipe | be trũe 
why then | my love | àdiẽu. As you like it. 
I „ 


Macb. 


The 


— a . a . — a 
* 

— by . A 2 W 8 

FP r 

. as. =, on un IOW. +>» Bo 1 1 2 . * * 


— EC EELIT 


Hd i | three ears | i'd hear | thee 
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The Iambick dimeter catalectic; better known dei, 
by the anacreontic; of three feet and one ſemiped. Non 


Gia, Ayer Arge, Jag 


F228 3 
Pater | niri | ri bs | bu 
I 2 . 4 | 
N.iy come | let's go | toge | ther 
I : FE: 
A king | Ef ſhrẽds | ind pit | ches | 
4 2 3 4 Ham. 
it is | 2 pter | Iſs kinſ ] man 
I 2 3 2 
ind ll | things in | bs come | ing 
I "5; pane 3 1 


I 2 3 + Macbeth. 
The 1ambic dimeter acatalectic, of four feet. 


an, piv d | TH AGg, Tis 


„„ 2 
nt priſ | ca gens | morti | liiim 
gn 4 3 4 - Her. 
in thin | der light | ning ind | in rain 
I 2 3 4 Macb. 1 
The iambic dimeter hypercatalectic, the third Mea 
I 


meaſure in the alcaic verſe, of four feet and a 
ſcmiped. dei, 
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de, ui w | was Aapris | de 

Non ri | ra quãe | Liris | quiz | ta 
* 2 3 4 Hor, 
Hamlet Act III. 

3 bro | thèr's miir | ther. Pray I can | not 


I 2 3 4 
Othello Act III. 
Damn her, lud minx!| 5h! dãmn hèr, damn] her! 
1 2 3 4 


Timon of Athens Act II. 
But yet they cõuld hãve wiſht·· thẽy knẽ w/ not- 


The iambic trimeter brachycatalectic, of five 


feet, which is our common heroic verſe. 


Ga, uu @ | wa Ace, Tis | didop 


3 . 
Süis et ip | ſa Rd | mi vi | ribũs 
„ 3 4 5 
if thou | haſt a | ny ſound | 6riiſe | of voice 
I 2 3 * 5 Ham, 


The iambic trimeter catalectic, of five feet 
and a ſemiped. 


Ac, uu | mai e, vi didoę, xa 
„ 3 
Mei | reni | dC in | doms | I'ci | nar 
I 2 3 e 5 Hor. 


Z 2 Bit 


ü 
g 
1 
| 
N 
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Butts | beſafe | H thũs | ourfears | inBin | quo 


I 2 3 4 5 2 


Stick deep | ind in | his r6y | Aly | & ni | ture 


1 


Verſes of this meaſure are very frequent, both 


m Milton and Shakeſpeare. 


The 1ambic trimeter acatalectic, or ſenarian 
of ſix feet. 


4d, iy di rar Nd, is Jede, x ot 


# 3 4 5 6 
Bea | rus il | E qui | prociil | nẽgõ | tiis 


r gi 4 5 6 Hor. 
Othello. 
Thit canlthy light|r&lo|mine. When|i've plick'd|th? roſe 
N 2 3 4 5 6 
Antony and Cleopatra. 
The õs tentã tĩõn õf dur lõve which left finſhewn 
„ 4 5 6 
Hamlet. 


Thit fal ther loſt lõſt his and thẽ l ſũrvĩ ver bõund 
SE 3 4 5 6 


SHAKESPEARE uſes not only the iam- 
bic, bur the trochaic meaſure. As for example, 
the trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic, common- 


* 
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ly called the ithyphallic, conſiſting of three 
trochees. 

Biccht | Bicche | Bãcchẽ 
where haſt | thou been | siſter. Macb. 


The trochaic dimeter catalectic; a ſort of 
verſe Ariſtophanes was fond of, when he ridi- 
cuPd Euripides, 2 of three trochees and 


a ſemiped. 
Non &] biir nèq' | atire | um 


I 2 3 4 Hor. 
When the | hürly | burly's | done 
I 2 3 
When the | battle's | 16ſt and | won. Macb, 
I 2 3 


S6ftly | ſweet in | Lydiin | meaſure 
S6on he | ſooth'd his | foul to | pleaſure. Dryd. 


The trochaic tetrameter catalectic of ſix feet, 
and cloſing with a trochee and a ſemiped, what 
the Greeks call ai. 


Ariſtoph. 
Tidt, Th 0 o Ae gde, c va⸗ rad ra, jaty Toi | 785 91, 86, 
3 3 1 6 7 4 
Ay ör | drinking | fencing | ſwearing | quirrelling 
I 2 8:1, + 5 
dribbing | you my go 
6 7 7 
| 2 3 This 
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This dancing meaſure is very proper to the 
character of Polonius, a droll humourous' old 
courtier z and the mixture of the trochaic has 
no bad effect. The verſes are thus to be or- 
dered. In Hamlet, Act. II, 


As are companions noted and moſt known 

To youth and liberty. R. As gaming my Lord. 

P. Ay or drinking, fencing, ſwear ing, quarrelling, 
arabbing, you may go 


Sa far. R. My Lord, that would diſhonour him, 


Nor- is Shakeſpeare without inſtances of the 
anapeſtic verſe ; which verſes conſiſt of anapeits, 
ſpondees, dactyls; and ſometimes is intermixed 
the pes proceleuſmaticus ;, as 8 
ui oi xi ονσα 0 di)vixus wv. Eurip. Oreſt. 

The anapeſtic monometer acatalectic, of two 
feet. 

agxd, wiv ayas | 
© 2 | 
Toy #&A,Aiswy | 
I 2 
cb, rapids | 
1-2 Jul. in Caeſ. 
Bver hill | över dale 
FE: 2 
Through 


on SHAKESPEARE, 343 
Through biſh | through briar. 
I 2 
over park | over pile 
I 2 
Through flood | through fire 
i do w. nder &v'ry where. 
FOR 2 
| Midſummer's Night's Dream Act III. 


on the groũnd | fltep ſoũnd. 
''ll ipply | to your eye 

Gentle lover | remedy 

When thzu wakſt | thou tikſt 
True delight | in the sight 

f thy former | lidy's eye. 


Theſe verſes are in the Midſummer Night's 
dream Act III. and ought to have been printed 
according to this meaſure. 


Theſe meaſures are all ſo agreeable to the geni- 
us of our language, that Shakeſpeare's fine ear 
and ſkill are ſcen in what he gives us, as well 
as in what he omits. Sir Philip Sydney, who 
was a ſcholar (as nobleman were in queen Eli- 
rabeth's reign} but wanted Shakeſpeare's ear, has 
dragged into ourlanguage verſes, that are enough 
to {et one's ear an edge: thus for inſtance the ele- 
giac verſes, 


2 4 For- 
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Fortũneſnãtũreſlõve longſhave con|tended i boũt me 

Which ſhovld|moſt mis?|ries|caſt 6n 5|wormie thit lam. 

Sir Philip Sydney thought, like Voſſius, that ſuch 
a number of ſyllables was the only thing want- 
ing, and that we had no long or ſhort words in 
our language; but he was much miſtaken. His 
ſaphics are worſe, if poſſible, than his elegiacs : 
if mine eys can ſpeak t6 dò heirty errind. 
So much miſtaken oftentimes are learned men, 
when they don't ſufficiently conſider the peculi- 
ar- genius, and diſtinguiſhing features, as it were, 
of. one language from another. 


. THE reader has now a plan exhibited before 
him, partly intended to fix, if poſſible, the vo- 
latil ſpirit of criticiſm ; and partly to do juſtice 
to Shakeſpeare, as an artiſt in dramatic poetry. 


How far I have ſucceded in this attempt muſt 
be left to his judgment. But it is to be remem- 


ber'd, that things are not as we judge of them, 
but as they exiſt in their own natures, indepen- 
dent of whim and caprice. So that I except 
againſt all ſuch judges, as talk only from com- 
mon vogue and faſhion ; * why, really *tis juſt 
& as people like—we have different taſtes now, 
© and things muſt be accommodated to them.” 
They who are advanced to this pitch of barba- 

riſm, 


en Suarreptary, 345 


riſm, have much to unlearn, before they can 
have ears to hear. Again, I can hardly allow 
thoſe for judges, who ridicule all rules in poetry; 
for whatever is beautiful and proper is agreeable 
to rule: nor thoſe, who ate for ſetting at vari- 


ance art and nature. And here I have Shake. 


ſpeare's authority, who, in the Winter's Tale, 
ſays very finely, The art itſelf is nature : for what 
is the office of art, but to ſhew nature in its 
perfection? Thoſe only therefore ſeem to me to 


be judges, who knowing what is truly beauti- 


ful in general, have ſcience and art ſufficient to 
apply this knowledge to particulars, 


If the plan likewiſe here propoſed were follow- 
ed, the world might expect a much better, at 
leaſt a leſs altered edition from Shakeſpeare's 
own words, than has yet been publiſhed. In 
order for this, all the various readings of autho- 
rity ſhould faithfully and fairly be collated, 
and exhibited before the reader's eyes ; and, with 
ſome little ingenuity, the beſt of theſe ſhould 


be choſen, and placed in the text. As to con- ; 


ʒjectural emendations, I have ſaid enough of theſe 
already. Nor can I but think, that a ſhort in- 
terpretation would be not amiſs, when the con- 
ſtruction is a little embarraſſed, or where words 
are uſed not ſtrictly according to the com- 
mon acceptation, or fetched from other lan- 
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guages : and ſome remarks could not but appear 
requiſite, to explain the poet's allufions to the 
various cuſtoms and manners, either of our own, 
or foreign countries; or to point out, now and 

then, a hidden beauty: but this ſhould be done 
ſparingly ;, for ſome compliment is to be paid 
to the reader's judgment : and ſurely, if any cri- 
tics are contemptible, *tis ſuch as, with a fooliſh 
admiration, ever and anon are erying out; 
« How fine! what a beautiful ſentiment ! what 
« ordonnance of figures, &c!” For to admire, 
without a reaſon for admiration, tho? in a ſub- 
ject truly admirable, is a kind of madneſs ; and 
not to admire at all, downright ſtupidity. 


INDEX. 


0 Wi 


LN. B. The figures ſhew the page: the letter a, the note. 


CTO Rs (ſtage, ) their original. 111, &e. 
App150N, noted. 84, n. 231. 

Admiration, how the paſſion is to be raiſed. 58, 59. n. 64, 
n. 97+ 

Aponis, his gardens. 167, &c. 

Ag5CHYLUS, his improvement of the flage. 112, 113, &e 

Affront. 297. 

ALcyonivus, Petrus, cited and corrected. 34, 35, n. 

Alliteratio. 253, 254. | 

Ambition, its effe&s. 42, 43, &c. 

ANACREON, ſpurious. 270, 277. 

AnToxninus, Marcus, explained. 32, n. corrected. 258. 
explained and corrected. 205, 230, &c. 

Ax rox v, Mark, his character. 87, 100. 

Arolroxius, Rhodius, corrected. 171, n. 

Apoſiopeſis, a figure in rhetoric uſed by 2 B. II. 
Sect. IV. 

Arbitrary power, ſee Tyranny. 

AxirHRO, @ verſe of his, cited by Stobarus, corrected. 204. 

 AR1STARCHUS. 151. 

AR1STOPHANES, explained. 173, 230, 231, 248, 249, 307. 
his ſcholiaſt corrected. 121, n. 

AR1STOTLE, in his poetics explained, paſſim. explained and 
corrected. 12, n. 40, n. 42, n. 59, n. 69, n. 91, n. 113, 
114, n. 122, 123, n. 

AxRIAx, hir diſcourſes Epictetus, explained. 202, n. 294. 

Arts and ſciences, perſonated. 146. flouriſh in popular go- 
vernment, and why. 132, 133. 

Arz- 


— — — > 


1 


— riſe and progreſs of dramatic poetry among 


them. 111, &c. 
Attic writers, ſee Greek authors, 
| Avevsrvs Cansar, ſee Ocravius. 


B 


BaTavra, its etymohey y. 285. 
Mr. Bays. 15, n. ſee DuD. 
Beauty, in what it conſiſts, 67, 68, n. 3. Beauty of ebaracker, 


91. Of diction, 335, 336. fee character. In what the chief 
| beauty in poetry confiſts, 95, 96, 97, 98. The mind neceſ- 


farily in love with beauty. 150. ſee Truth. How confti- 
tuted in variety. 152, 153. 
BENTLE V, his critical rules examined. B. I. S. I. His correr- 
tion of a paſſage of Virgil examined and refwed. 4, &c. n. 
Of ſeveral paſſages in Horace, refuted. 99, and n. 119. 
n. 137, n. 178, &. A paſſage in his diſſertatien on Pha- 
leris, examined. 117, 118. 
Beaulcg. 300. 
Bourn. 298, 299. 
Bramble. 207. n. 
Break. 207. 
Breeding, modern good. breeding. 14. 88. 132. 
Brawler. 207. n. 
Brap. 23, n 
Bright. 207. 
Br1ToNs, ſee Engliſhmen. 
BRurus, bis character. 86. go. 
BVuffoon. 11, n. 
Buffoonery, all, or all formality. 107, 108. 
BurNET, 6:/bop, wrongly judges of Milton. 18, 19. 
Burning of the Palatine library. 34. and n. 3. of the Greet 
| eutbors. 34, 35. and n. 4. 
C. 


Carla 
CALL! 
Casstu 
Car iL 


Courti 


Critics 
tica 


Cruelt 


I. 7N {DUB [Ai 


C. 


CALEDONIA, its etymology. 285. 
CALLIMACHUS, corrected. 133. n. 

Cassius, his character. 87. 

CATILINE, characterixed in Virgil, 157, 158. 


Characters poetic. 78, 79, &c. Character of man. 80, 8. 


proper character for tragedy,what ? 46. 81, 82. ſuitableneſe 
of character, 82, 83. character: of women, 83, 84, and 
n.  nown characters, how to be drawn, 85, 86. confiſten- 
cy of character, 88, 89. the mind pleaſed with this con- 
fiſtency, and why, 91. honeſt character of poets, whether 
neceſſary. B. I. Sect. XI. honefly of Shakeſdeare's charac- 
ter, 93, 94 

CHARLES, firſt, king. 158. 139. 

CrarLes, ſecond, king. 14. 160. 

Chivalry, a picture of ancient chivalry in Shakeſpeare. 36, &c. 

Cicero, his opinion of muſic, 32. corrected, 271. 287. his 
accuracy, 282. explained, 324, 325. his character, 87. 
characterixed in Virgil. 157. 

Comedy, its original and improvement, 120, &c. proper Jub- 
jects for it. 122, 123, n 

Conſiſtency of character, ſee character. 

Courtier, à ridiculous character in Shakeſpeare. 101. 
Critics, their aubimfical rules. B. I. Sect. I. a very good cri 
tical rule, 3, n. the province of critics, B. II. Sect. I. 
Cruelty, without neceſſity not allowable in tragedy. 45 and n. 80. 


D 


Daemon. 193. 
Dear. 303. 
Devil, his character in Milton, 79. called by Shakefteare 
Monarch of the North. 214. 
| Dic- 


NID 


Diction, poetic, 102, 103. its chief beauty, what? 335. 
Digamma, Aeolic. 207, n. 57, n. f 
Dignity of character. 97. 

DiocgxkSs La ERTIUs, explained. 119, n. 

Drouz zs, the grammarian, explained. 112, n. 
Diverſions, public. 29, &c. 

Da rp. 15, n. 18, 19, n. 106. 129. 253. 

Dunces, their pride and pertneſi. 12. 28. 283. 


2 


EI Nj, @ fine inſtance of that figure. ot, and n. 

ELizaBETH, Queen, her learning, 13, n. Shakeſpeare wwrot# 
a comedy at her requeſt, 101. complemented by Shakeſpeare. 
128, n. 135. 

Eloquence, perſonated, 146. flouriſhes in popular government. 
132, 133. | | 

Eur EDOocLEs, correfted. 217. 

Engliſhmen, their taſte, 14, 15, 28, 29. 39, 40. 130, 

282. ancient Britons. 35, 36. 

EriCHARMUs, his improvement of comedy, 122, &c. ſeveral 
of his werſes corrected. 123, n. 

Erpicurus, his doctrine to be found in Hamer. 104, n. 

Emiymnpals To xankey, O67, n. 

EPIMENIDES, corrected. zo, n. 

E dinbas, 227, 228. 

EVH, 68, n. 


Euxiripzs, his cyclops, 105, n. 111, 112, n. his Oreftes, 


144. Io explained, 313. Phaen. explained, 324. a verſe in 
his Medaca corrected. 235, n. 
Eretye Her. 68, N. 


Flatte 
Fool, 
Form: 


ibi 


FRAN 


IN D EB 


F 


Fable, of the man and his two wives, applied to Critics on 
Shakeſpeare. 280. 

Fade. 209, n. 

Fanaticiſm, its influence on arts and ſciences, 14. 29, &c. n. 

Faſhion, vicious in poetry, 97. folly of judging from mode and 
faſhion. 39. 344, 345» 

Fathers, of the church, deſtroyed the Greek writers. 34, 
35, and n. 

Flattery, how deſpicable. 133, &c. 

Fool, a character in our old plays. 16. 

Formal authors. 107, 108. all formality, or all buffoonery. 
ibid. 

FRANCE, its influence on Engliſh taſt and manners. 14, 132. 


G. 


Genius, /ee Daemon. 

Gorboducke, a play. 75, n. 

Gothic chivalry. 36, &c. ſee Engliſhmen. 

Government, popular, its influence on arts and ſciences. B. I. 
Sect. XV. ſee Liberty. Tyranny. 

Grave writers, 107, 108. Gravity and humour, how they 
may be blended. ibid. 

Greek writers, their excellency, 134. the only models for 
improvement of taſt, 149, &c. how ſo many came to be 
deftroyed, 34, 35, and n. ancient Greek language, what ? 
328. its pronunciation, 143. how written in Homer's 
time, 186, n. 

GREGORY the great. 34. 


1. N DE AA 


Diction, poetic, 102, 103. its chief beauty, what? 335. 
Digamma, Aeolic. 207, n. 57, n. 

Dignity of character. 97. 

Diocenes LAERTIus, explained. 119, n. 

Drouz gs, the grammarian, explained. 1 12, n. 
Diverſions, public. 29, &c 

Darpx. 15, n. 18, 19, n. 106, 129. 253. 

Dunces, their pride and pertneſi. 12. 28. 283. 


E 


EIA, @ fine inflance of that figure. 51, and n. 

ELizaBETH, Queen, her learning, 13, n. Shakeſpeare wrote 
a comedy at her requeſt, 101. complemented by Shakeſpeare. 
. 128, n. 135. 

Eloquence, perſonated, 1 46. ANDY in popular government. 


132, 133. 


_ EmrEeDocLEs, correfed, 217. 
Engliſhmen, their taſte, 14, 15, 28, 29. 39, 40. 130. 


282. ancient Britons. 35, 36. 

EPp1CHARMUS, his improvement of comedy, 122, &c. ſeveral 
of his werſes corrected. 123, n. 

Ericurus, his dodtrine to be found in Homer. 194, n. 

Emvyernypals Tw xankey, 67, n. 

ErIuE NID Es, corrected. zo, n. 

Ev diaba;. 227, 228. 

Evpunpeeredloy, 68, n. 


EuR1P1DEs, his cyclops, 105, n. 111, 112, n. bis Oreftes, 


144. To explained, 3 1 3. Phaen. explained, 324. a ; verſe in 
his Medaea corrected. 235, n. 
Ev oi exle 68, n, 


Fable, 

Shak 
Fade. 
Fanatii 
Faſhiot 
faſo 


' Father 


35» 
Flatte: 


Fool, 

Forma 
ibid 

Fran 


IN: D' E 


F 


Fable, of the man and his two wives, applied to Critics on 
vo Wt 280. 

Fade. 209, n 

Fanaticiſm, its influence on arts and ſeiences, 14. 29, &c. n. 

Faſhion, vicious in poetry, 97. folly of judging from mode and 


| faſion. 39. 344, 345 
Fathers, of the church, deſtroyed the Greek writers. 34, 


35, and n. 

Flattery, how deſpicable. 133, &c 

Fool, a character in our old plays. 16. 

Formal authors. 107, 108. all formality, or all buffoonery. 
ibid. 

FRANCE, its influence on Engliſh taſt and manners. 14, 132. 


G. 


Genius, /ee Daemon. 

Gorboducke, a play. 75, n 

Gothic chivalry. 36, &c. ſee Engliſhmen. 

Government, popular, its influence on arts and ſciences. B. I. 
Sect. XV. /ee Liberty. Tyranny. 

Grave writers, 107, 108. Gravity and humour, how they 
may be blended. ibid. 

Greek writers, their excellency, 134. the only Rc for 
improvement of taſt, 149, &. how ſo many came to be 
lleſtroyed, 34, 35, and n. ancient Greek language, what ? 
328. its pronunciation, 143. how written in Homer's 
time. 186, n. ; 

CREGORY the great. 34. 


— W — - —— — 


IL N. Dc: E. X. 
H. 

Hand, for power. 221. 

Hebrews, author of the epiſtle, corrected. 266. 

Hell, variety of torments there. 215, &c. 

HercuLEs, Meoayirn,. 141. 

Hieronymo, or the Spaniſh tragedy, 4 * ridiculed by 
Shakeſpeare and Fohnſon, 273, 274,n 

High and low life. 97, 98. 

HoBBEs, noted. 95, 96, 

Home, @ ſpecimen of writing in his time. 186, n. an account 
of his editor Ariftarchus. 1 51. explained, 61, n. 220, 221, 
n. 222, 321. corrected. 57, n 
Honeſty, whether reguiſite in à poet. B. J. Sect. XI. 130. 

Horace, his character, 132, n. a flatterer of Ofavius, 
133, 134. daells too long on the ſatyric drama, 112, n. 
| paſſages explained and defended, 99, and n. 119, 120, and 
n. 174. ſome of the odes explained and corrected. 178, 179, 
180, 181, 182. 278, 279, 280, 

| Hoſpitality, /acred. 46, n. 

Human nature. $0, 81. 


Humour and gravity, /e/dom found mixed in the ſame cha- 
rater, 107, 108. 


1 


James, firſt, king, 13, 14. complemented by Shak:ſpeare. $4» 
To 

Jealouſy, 64, 66. 

Inchantments of witches. 51, 52, &c. 

Inſpiration, poetical. 11, 12, anden. 

Intereſting /ubjecti of poetry, what ? 81, 82. 46. 

Jann, St. explained, 319, 

Jour- 


1 N D B X. 
Jonnsox, Ben. 75, &c. 92, &c. 273, 274, n. 
Jvor, Se. explained. 29, n. 
JuriAx, his Caeſars explained, 129, 130, n. correctea 168, 
n. explained and correcteu. 269, 270. 


JuvenaL, rerrefted. 232, 233. 


Klare Ng. 220. 
Knewas vroamder;. 47. 
Knight · errantry. See chivalry, 


L. 


LaBkrivus, his mimes, 112, n. 
Ladys, 16. 83, 84. 

Latin flage writers. 131. Latin authors, 133. 149; n. 
Liberty, perſonated. 146. its influence on Kterature. B. I. 
Set. XV. on dramatic poetry. 109, 110, 11T. 131; 

Liturgy, Engliſh. 232. 

LonGinvs, noted, 94, n. 97. corredted. 244. | 

Love, 4 comic paſfion. 15, and n. 5, Love and bonor. 
ibid. 33. 

Ludere, meaning of the word. 26, n. 

Luxe, St. rorrectad, 264, 265. Acts of the Apoſtles, ik 
laftrated and explained: 31, 32, n. 3it. 

Lyes, how neceſſary in poetry, 40, 41, and n. 42, 43. 15 
probable lyes better than improbable truths. 43, n. 


NMI. 


Machines, poetic. 58, 59, n. 

Magic, poetic. 107. 

To make. 154, n 

Man, character of man in general, 80, 81. 


Man-ſcience. $1. 
A 2 Man · 


* N D E X. ol 


Manners poetic. B. &. Soft... 

Marit, explained. 156, 157. | | aj 

Marvellous, ge admiration. - | OO 

Maſk, ax account of the ancient. 114, 115, and n. 

MaTTnzw, St. corrected. 259. 267, 268. 

. Maximus Tyrivs, explained and corrected. 258, 

Meioſis, a figure uſed by Shakeſpeare. 166. 

Men of wit. 108. 

MEexANDER, if riſe and character, 133. how his me came 
to be deſtroyed, 34, 35, and n. cited by St. Paul. 4-9 

Metaphors, mixed. 137, and n. 

Mitron. His paradiſe laßt, how far a picture of bis on 
times, 158, &c. His tragedy conſidered in this light, 162. 
_—— paſſim. corrected 1, n. a better reading propoſed, 

n. 167. 162, explained and curreckea, 200, 201. 224. 
2 265, n. 

Miſanthrope. $0, 81. 

Mocker. 11, n 

Models, for taſt. 149, 150. 

Monoſyllables, /7equent in the ancient Greek 13 Rey 

Monſtrous characters, bow far allowable in poetry. 80. 

Moral painting in poetry. 95, 96. 

Moralities. 109, t10, and n. 

MuatTus, hw far he impoſed on ales 275 5 a. 

Muſical entertainments, 32, 33, and n. 

Myſteries. 109, 110, and n. 


Nature and truth 70 be ſtudied, not faſhion and cuſiom. 97. 


283. 344, 345. human nature. 80, $1. 
Natural character. 46. $1, 82. 
Nepenthe. 56, n. 

Notion. 224, 225 


Ocr 
Os 
Oſtr 


Ovir 


PLAT 


PLav' 


Pleaſu: 
PLur. 
corr. 
Poet, 
Porpe 
II 27%. 
Probab 
PRorE 


IN D X. 


. O. 


OcTavius, his character, 87, 88. 131. 
Oucroriaula. 20, 21. /ee Rimes. | 
Oſtrich. 327. | | 
Ovid, Amor : explained and corrected, 197, * Epiſt. cor- 

rected. 247, 248. 


P. | 

Palatine library, burnt. 34, n. | ö 

Haęd ei,. 128, n. f 

Parodies. 129, n. 

Iago, a figure ridiculed in Shakeſpeare. 254. 

PavL, St. explained and illuſtrated. 29, &c. n. - 307. 

Phallic, 120, and n. 

Þarlacia, a fine inflance of that figure. 1, and n. 

PH1LEMON, correded. 276, n. 

Pra ro, his art in the ſuitableneſs of chara2er, 82, $3, 
and n. his Gorgias explained and cited. 124, 125. 281 
his Minos explained, 117, 118. his Sympoſium, 108. ex. | | 
plained, 250, 251. his bo cited, 12. de leg. corrected 32. = 
n. 271. explained, 227, 228. Phedo cited, 80, 81. De 
rep. cited. 812. Alcibiades, itluftrated. 231. 

PLATONIUS, corrected, 114, n. 

PlAurus, illuſtrated. 126. 3 22, 323. 

Pleaſure ariſing from ſcene of diſtreſt. 66, 67, and n. 

PLuTARCH, paſſages explained, 193. 243, n. 226, 227, 
corrected. 198, 199, n. 217, n. 239, n. 

Poet, meaning and force a the abord. 1 54. and n, 

Porpoiſe. 327. 

IIc). 154, n | 

Probability, poetic. 42, and n. a probable lye. ibid, 

PRoPERTIUS, explained. 26, n. 

Aa 2 IT;omn 


IN DR R. 


| ITpoowromoia, beauty of the fegare. 96. 


Pugillares. 219, n 
Pune, ix Shakeſpeare and in the ancient writers, 245, &. 
Puritans, their taſt, and hatred of literature. 29, n. 


Q. 


Quail. 191. 
Quibble, /e Pun. 


Rack. 208, 209, 210. 
Necks, Heckleſs. 206, 207. 
Rehearſal, (comedy) 129. 


_ Reſolution, 47. 


Ridicule, proper ſubject for it. 122, 123, n. 

Rimes, whether avoided by Homer, Virgil, Milton, ED 6, n. 
20, 21, n 

Romans, 5 their government influenced their manners. and 


learning. 131. their fall and barbarity, 33, 34. Roman 
 Patricians, 135. Roman Authors. 149, 150, and n. 


8. 


Satyric drama. 111, 112, and n. 

SCALIGER impoſed on by Muretus. 275, n. 

Self-love. 45. 

Sentiments, poetic. 99, &c. 

SHAFTESBURY» Earl, wrongly criticizes Shakeſpeare, 17. 
miſtaken in his etymolgy Deſdemona, 288. 

SHAKESPEARE. his learning, 11, 12, paſſim. wherein faul- 
fy. 40, 41. 80. 134, 135. his honeft character. 93, 94. 


a ſtrict obſerver of decorum. 107, his gravity and humour. 


107, 108. His plays explained, defended, corrected. 
| | All's 


INA DAOEXxXT 


All's well that ends well. corrr&4:d. 224. 


Antony and Cleopatra. The character of Mark Anthey, 
10d. amal, perſonar varie from Plutarch, 288. 


paſſages explained, 195, 196. 310. defended, 286, 295. 
296, 297. 304, 305. 320. 325, 326, corrected and ex- 
plained, 192, 193. 203, 204. 226, 227. 238, 239, 240, 


241. 243, 244. 261. 


As you like it. paſſages explained, 245, 246. corrected, 245. 
260. 262. 


Comedy of errors. paſſages TO and defended, 163, 
164. 301, 302. | 


Coriolanus. character of Coriolanus, 89, go. paſſages explain- 
ed, 299. 317, 318. defended, 177. 288. 304. 306. core 
rected and explained, 206. wherein faulty. 135, 136. 

'Cymbeline. paſſages explained. 211, 212. defended and ex- 

plained, 182, 183. 317. corrected, 212. 220, 229, 230, 


Hamlet. the play criticized, 57, 58, &c. in what light the 
play introduced before the King, is to be confidered, 129, n. 


paſſages explained, 9, 10. n. 126. 219. 297. 299, 
300. 303. 323. 326. defentled, 289. explained and corred- 


ed, 188, 189, 190, 209. 342. 


1ſt Part of K. Henry IV. wrongly fo called, 70, 71. ex- 
plained, . n. 125. 309. explained and defended, 176. 


2d part of K. Henry IV. wvrongly ge called, 70, 71. 
paſages explained, 219. corrected, 229. 


Henry V. Fluellin' s charafer, 85. paſſages explained, 


9. n. 221. 297. 238, corrected, 260, 261. 278. 
Aa 3 .. 


I N D E X. 


K. Henry VI. the flory faulty, 40. and n. 10. 72. a paſſage 
in the firſt part, explained, 214. 2d. part, explained. 287. 


K. Henry VIII. wrongly called the life of K. Henry VIII. 
70. wherein faulty, 70. 135. paſſages explained, 38. de- 
ended. 305. 


K. John. vrongly called, The life and death of K. John, 70. 
palſages explained and de yung 185, 186. 


mw Caefar. The plot mixdicated, 71, 72, its length of 
time, 72, n. the characters, 86, 87, 88. 90. paſſages ex- 
plained, go, 91. 194, 195. defended, 172. 293, 294, 295. 
explained and corrected, 224. 236, 237, 238, 246. d 
matis perſonæ varied from Plutarch, 288. 


K. Lear. explained and corrected, 225, 226. 327. defended, 
- 291, 292, corrected, 202. paſſages explained, 218. 299. 
310, 311. 


Love's labour's loſt, ſpurious. 274. 


Macbeth. The play critixed. 42, 43, &c. &c. paſſages ex- 
plained, 194. 297. 302, 303. 310. 312. defended, 175. 
109, 170. 180. 309. 314, 315. 322. 325. corrected, 
49, n. 55, n. 201. wherein faulty. 135, | 


Meaſure for Meaſure. Paſſages explained, 190. 211. its u- 
nity and moral, 72. explained and defended, 182. 312. 
326. explained and corrected, 212. 215, 216. ay 


Merchant of Venice. The Jews character not Proper for 
the flage, 80. 


Merry Wives of Windſor. Paſſages explained and de efended, 
176. 301, carrected. 262, 263. 


The 


Ti 
Tr. 


1 N D E X; 


The Midſummer Night's Dream. paſſages defended, 172. 
285, 286. explained and corrected, 25. n. 343. rid 
cules the ns of repeating the ſame letters, 254. 


Much ado about nothing. paſſages A 299- 


Othello. The play criticized, 64, 65, &c. paſſages explained, 
219. 176. 291. explained and defended, 177, 178. 183, 
184. 289, n. 321. correftions propoſed, 184, 185. cor- 

rected, 200. explained and corrected, 190, 191, 192. 256, 
257. 291. meaning of the word Deſdemoa, 288. 


K. Richard II. paſſages explained, 36, &c. 302. defended 


290. corrected. 262. 


K. Richard III. The character improper for the nt 80. 
explained and defended, 9. n. 


Romeo and Juliet. A play founded upon hiſtory, 86. Mer- 
cutia's character, 101. paſſages explained and defended, 
164, 165. corrected, 234, 235. 


Taming of a Shrew. Paſſagss defended. 290. 


The Tempeſt. The unity of its action, 72. Caliban"s<harar- 
ter, 102, explained and corrected, 202, 203, 204. 222, 
223. 241, 242. 259, 260. 


Timon of Athens, paſſages defended, 325, 326. corrected, 
201, 202. 228, 229. 


Titus Andronicus, /purious. 273, 274. 


Troilus and Creſſida. Paſſages explained and corrected, 210, 
211. 242, 243. explained, 165, n. 


Aa4 Twelfth 


E NI D E, X. 


Twelfth-Night, or What you will, e 7. 2% 255 


- defended, 314, $42. 
* Gentlemen of Verona, . 274. 


Winter's tale. The Arey gab. 40, 41. n 


CS 107. 282. 

SoPHOCLES, his improvement of the flage, 116, and n. ans, 
n. his Electra, 63. Qedipus, 71. Hur, 71, 72. 300. 
Pbhiloctetes explained, 247. defended. 45, n 


SPENCER, paſſages explained, 39, n. 154, n. 316. explain- 


' ed and corretted, 193, 194. 199. 200, 234, 235 n. 

Stage, ſee tragedy, comedy. 

STRABO, cited and illuſtrated. 93. 

Sublime, true. 93. | 

Subſcribe, ſubſcription, 291, 292. 

Superſtition and wickedneſs united. 51. 

Swearing on the ſword. 61, n. 

SYDNEY, Sir Philip, his remarks on our tragedies and come 
dies, 75, 70. his bad metre, 343, 344. characterixed in 
Spencer. 39. 

Exnua Tas brav, a figure in rhetoric uſed by Shake- 


eare. 173. 


+ i 
Tangere, meaniug of the word. 291. 
Taft, modern, 16. 28. taft corrupted introduces depravity of 
morals, 33, 34. critical taſl, how to be acquired. 149, 
150. 344, 345 
TxRENCE, 130, 131. 282, 322, 323, 324. (we draws- 
ing the charafter of Demea. 88, 89. | 
THE ocxirus, corredted. 123. 224, 245. 
Tuxsr is, the inventor of flage Mays. 111. 


1. N 5K. 


TsvLiLys, corrected. 111, n. 

Touch, touches, 291. 

Tragedy, it. ri/e and progreſs. B. I. Sect. xIV. defined, 42. 73. 

Tragic character, 46. 81, 82.-tragical paſſions, 66, 67. 

Tragi comedy. B. I. Sect. XIII. 

Tęuſpdta. 121. 

True-pennp. 10, n 

Truth, poetic, 99. aint per ſued. 130. 

Tutelar deities. 196, 197. 6ͤ— 

Tüxn. 193. | 

Tyranny, ferſonated, 145, 146. its influence * e 
ſciences. 109. 110. B. I. Sect. XV. 

Tyrannic paſſions, 49, 50. 

Trxrazus, explained and corrected. 227, 228. 


V. 


V conſonant im Latin changed. inte WH ENI. 211. 

Verbs, applied properly to one ſubſtantive, and improperly 40 
the other. 6, n. 

Verſes, treated of, 329, &c. &c. 

Veſſel, for body. 219. | 

The Vice, a droll chara#er in our old plays. 5 ns 

Virc11, his character, 134. n. a flatterer of Oflawius, 133. 
noted, ibid. Romans characterixed in his poem, 157, 158. 
whether be errs in bis chief character. 65, n. character of 
Camilla, 84, 85. of Dido, 64, 65, n. paſſages explained, 
196, 243. 251. 320. explained and defended, 4, &c, n. 
corrected. 286. 332, 333. 


U. 


Unity, ſee Whole. Unities of time and place, 73, 74, and n. 
unity of character. gi. ſee Character. 
| Vos: 


K 1 —— — 


Vass ius, noted. 334. | 3m BC 
Utterance, 45, 50, n. ;. 


Weather. 207, n. 
Weird. 43, 44, n. 
Whiſt. 207, n. | 
+ Whole. 67, 68, and n. 74. 153. 


=__ Drack. | 52 . 2 
—_ WDreake. 206. | 
15 | Women. 33. 84, n. 
1 | Wonder, /ee Admiration. 
N n 
1 | * 
_—_ - | | 
} © XENOPHON, Bis Aren. explained, 231. corrected. 121, 122, 
1 j n. his Tuer. 8 71 and corrected. 249, 250. 
4 
i | 2. 
14 | . 
4 Zann. 11, n. adj un 
Fin Zeal, perſonated. 145. its influence on arts and ſeiencer.. 29, NECno1 
oF 3 | que ar 
30, n. 34, 35+ | Coll. 
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BOOKS printed for G. Hawzans, 


in Fleet-ftreet, 


PICTETI quæ ſuperſunt diſſertatione Arriand 


collectæ, necnon enchiridion & fragmenta Græcè & 
Latinè, in duos tomos diſtributa, cum integris Jacobi Schene 
kii & Hieronymi Walfii, ſelectiſque aliorum doctorum anno- 


tationibus ; recenſuit notis & Indice illuſtravit, Foannes 


Uptonus, Præbend. Roffenſis. 

2. The Roman Hiſtory, from the building of Rome to 
the Ruin of the Commonwealth. Illuſtrated with Maps 
and other Plates. By N. Hooke, Eſq; 2 Vols. 4to. 

3- A new Method of Learning with greater Facility the 
Greek Tongue: containing Rules for the Declenſions, 


Conjugations, Reſolution of Verbs, Syntax, Quantity, 


Accents, Dialects, and poetic Licences, digeſted in the 
cleareſt and conciſeit Order. With Variety of uſeful Re- 
marks, proper to the attaining a complete Knowledge of 
that Language, and a perfect Underſtanding of the Au- 
thors who have writ in it. Tranſlated from the French of 
the Meſſieurs De Port Royal, in 2 vol. octavo. | 

4. Epicteti Manuale, Cebetis Thebani Tabula, Prodi- 
ci Hercules, & Theophraſti Characteres Ethici, Grace & 
Latine, in Uſum Tyronum accommodati. Græca cum 
MSS. collata caſtigavit, Verſionem fidam, nec barbaram 
adjunxit, Annotationibus omnium doctiſſimorum ſelectis, 
necnon ſuis, in quibus verba, ſententiæ, dogmata, moreſ- 
que antiqui explicantur, illuſtravit o/ephus Simpſon, A. M. 
Coll. Reg. Oxon. Socius. Editio tertia. 

5. The Annals of Europe. For the Year 1743. 

Being a methodical Account of all the remarkable Oc- 
currences which happened within that Vear, either at Home 
or Abroad; with Copies, or Extras, of the moſt im- 
portant Treaties, and other publick Papers, and an Ab- 
ſtract of the moſt remarkable Pamphlets publiſhed within 
that Period. | 

To be continued, and from thenceforth publiſhed Annu- 
ally, by the Meeting of the Parliament, after the Expira- 

tion of the preceding Year, , 
Ihe above Work is a proper Continuation of the Hi- 
ſtorical Regiſter, and the political State of Great Britain, 
which were diſcontinued at the End of the Year 17 MM 
6. The 
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6. The Hiſtory and Proceedings of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, from the Reſtoration to the preſent Time, 

ing the moſt remarkable Motions, Speeches, Reſoly 

rts and Conferences to be met with in that 1159 

4 In twelve Volumes Octavo. 

. A Treatiſe on the Cauſes of moſt Diſeaſes incident 
to — Bodies, and the Cure of them; firſt, by a right 
Uſe of .t Non-naturals, chiefly by Diet ; com, oy 
Medicine: With the Cure af Women's Diſtempers: Al 
on the various Kinds and Qualities of Foods: With an 
Eſſay on Sickneſs and N And Rules to preſerve che 
Body to a good old A To which is added, A compeny 
dious Disc use on C laren s Diſeaſes, and Tradeſmen? $ 
Diſtempers. By William. Forfter, Phyſician. ' 

8. An Index to the Records, with Directions to the 
ſeveral Places where they are to. be found. And ſhort 
Explanations of the different Kinds of Rolls, Writs, 6, 

9. A Reply to Mr. Warburton's Appendix, in his ſe: 
cond Volume of the Divine Legation of Mojzs. Toge- 
ther with a few Obſervations on his Writings, and. occa- 
ſional Reflections, on ſome uſeful Subjects. 

10. Future Rewards and Puniſments believed by the Au- 
cients particularly the Philoſophers. Wherein ome Ob. 
jections of the Reverend Mr. Warburton, in his Diving 
Legation of Mo/zs, are conſidered. To which is added; 
an Addreſs to free Thinkers, 

11. The Practical Regiſter of the Common Pleas, contain 
ing ſelect Caſes or Determinations in the Points of Praci 
tice of that Court in the Reigns of Queen Aune and King 
George the firſt, and his preſent Majeſty King George the 
ſecond ; with three Tables, one of the 2 Matters, 
one of the general Heads therein contained, and the othef , 
of the Names of the Places. 

12. Philemon to Hydnſpes ; relatin to a fifth Conver- 
ſation with Hortenfius upon the Subject of Falſe Reli 
In which the Origin and ' Progreſs of the Rite of an 
fice in OY is * conſidered. Price 17. dd. 


